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For the Companion. 


THE CAPTAIN’S CHARGE. 


After a weary day’s march over dusty roads, a | 
regiment of German Uhlans swung at a trot into 
a little French village. The billeting of the men 
was completed like clock-work, and, in the gath- | 
ering dusk, Ernst von Rothenstein, a captain of 
the Uhlans, was glad to stretch his tired limbs in 
a lazy stroll through the quaint village. Leaving 
the large house in which the officers had been | 


quartered, Von Rothenstein walked, with lighted | ble chair the room afforded, sat a pale blonde | 


let alone. There is plenty of room in those that 
are deserted.” 

‘““My mother is ill, and cannot come to thank 
you,” said the girl, gravely. ‘Will you not 
come in to see her ?”’ 

“If it will not disturb her, I would like to re- 
assure her.’’ He followed into the little room 
beyond. 

The lattice at the further side was open, and 
through the window the scent of mignonette in 
the garden below entered with the last rays of 


one of her mother’s people—her people, too. 
What should the kingdom within her do when 
divided against itself? 


inquired, rather anxiously, as to their safety. 
‘““My helplessness keeps me here,”’ she said. ‘‘Be- 
sides, I could not flee from my countrymen.” 
“Set your mind at rest, madame. No harm 
shall come either to you or to the little maid, who, 
I hope, will learn to call us friends.’ He smiled 





sunlight. By the window, in the only comforta- | in them a gleam of confidence. 


Up with the birds, Mignon hurried through her 


As Rothenstein rose to go, Madame Despeaux | 


brightly into the shy eyes, and thought he caught | 


| If he had asked to mount her on an elephant it 
| could hardly have seemed more formidable, but 
| she made no objection when he swung her into 
the high saddle, though her color faded a little. 
It would never do to have less courage than a 
little German girl. 
Holding her with a firm grasp, he started the 
horse. It was a terrible moment, but as no catas- 
| trophe followed, Mignon began to enjoy the nov- 
elty. 
‘“Faster!’’ she cried, gaining confidence. 
‘Wait, hold steady!”’ he said, as he vaulted 
| lightly into the saddle, and holding her firmly 


| 


cigar and sabre held under his arm, toward | woman, quite unlike the blooming face of the | tasks so that she might have leisure to inspect the | before him, urged his horse up the road and back 


the straggling country road. 
The glow of the August 
sunset enveloped the rude 
cottages and the tall pop- 
lars ina golden mist. Now 
and then the officer heard, 
through the open doors, the 
loud voices and laughter of 
soldiers. 

Suddenly, as he approach- 
ed a house somewhat with- 
drawn from the others, he 
heard a child’s voice, ex- 
claiming, in French, ‘‘You 
can’t come in! You can’t!” 

Was it possible that any 
of the inhabitants, who had 
fled at the approach of the 
Germans, had dared to face 
the enemy ? 

“Oh, please don’t !’’ cried 
the voice again, this time 
in German, with an odd 
accent. ‘*My mother is ill, 
and the noise and excite- 
ment will kill her!’’ The 
child faltered on the verge 
of tears. 

‘‘What mischief are the 
men up to now ?” growled 
the captain. As he came 
up, he saw a girl of twelve 
in the low doorway, her 
light cotton gown making 
the slight childish figure 
stand in bold relief against 
the darkness of the open- 
ing. Her slender arms were 
stretched firmly from post 
to post; her head, with its 
clustering brown curls, was 
thrown back, while her 
dark eyes flashed defiance 
through their gathering 
tears upon a little group of 
Germans before her. The men seemed to enjoy | 
the child’s excitement. It was a small diversion 
for the close of the day. 

“We won’t hurt you or your mother, Miidchen, | 
but we like the looks of the house, and we think 
we will make you a little visit,’ said one, laying 
his hand upon the slender arm as if to push the 
girl aside. 

The child’s limbs stiffened, and her quick eyes, 
looking down the street for aid, saw the young 
officer coming up, the careless good-nature on his 
face in eclipse. Quick asa flash she darted be- 
tween her tormentors and stood before him, her’ 
hands nervously clutching each other, the bright 
red of excitement flaming in her cheeks. 

“Please, please, —’’ she cried; but the German 
words would not come quickly enough to express 
her needs. 

Rothenstein took her by the hand and strode 
toward the group, who saluted a little apprehen- 
sively. 

“Fine business, this, for brave soldiers to make 
war upon an unprotected child!”” His glance ran 
over the group, and fell upon his own servant. 
“You, too, Holz ?’’ he exclaimed. 

“You are right, Herr Captain,’’ the man an- 
swered. ‘But she is such a gamy one, we thought 
it no harm to draw her out. We wouldn’t hurt 
a hair of her head. Make peace, Midchen, if 
you will, and you will find us not enemies, but 
friends.’’ He held out his hand to her. 

For a moment the little figure retained its de- 
fiance, but the kind eyes and outstretched hand 
of the soldier conquered. She smiled and laid 
her hand in his. 

‘Well,’ said the captain, relenting a little, | 





SHE WAS CAUGHT AND 


dark-eyed child who ran to her side. ‘Did you 
hear it all, dear mamma? This is the good 
soldier who interfered.” 

As Rothenstein approached the chair, with a 
courteous bow, the invalid held out her thin hand 
in thanks and welcome. 

‘Forgive me for not rising to greet you,’’ she 
said. ‘I am almost helpless. I thank you 
heartily for your kind interference in our behalf, 
and wish there were some courtesy we might 
offer in return.” 

“Pray don’t mention such a trifle,’’ said the 
officer, ‘‘but let me know how I may be of real 
service to you in these stormy times, and count 
me as a friend, if you will be so good. A womanly 
word means a great deal to a soldier far away 
from home. It is a surprise to hear you speak in 
my own tongue.” 

She smiled a little sadly. ‘Your country is 
my country as well. I heard Mignon call you an 
enemy—it is because her little héart is divided. 
My husband, Louis Despeaux, whom I lost some 
years ago, was French.” 

She told, in few words, of her meeting her 
husband in Germany, of their marriage, of her 
happy life in France, of the people’s kindness in 
all her sorrow. ‘I love France,’’ she sighed, 
“but Germany more. But Mignon, knowing the 
sorrows that war has brought to her father’s 
people, and hearing you denounced so often, has 
been a fierce partisan of France. Perhaps she 
will learn now that the Germans are not as bad 
as they have been represented.” © 

Mignon had been taking furtive peeps at the 
stranger under her long lashes. The clear-cut 
profile, sweeping moustache, friendly blue eyes 











LIFTED TO THE SADDLE. 


stone and the green vines about the door. 

Down the village street sounded the tramp of 
many hoofs, and a shining troop of cavalry 
swept by. The sunlight glittered upon the long 
lances and gay uniforms. Could these be the 
terrible Uhlans upon whom Pierre Bossuet, her 
old neighbor, had discoursed? But one of them 
was looking that way, and as the beautiful black 
horse he was riding swerved a little, she recog- 
nized the captain's smile as he saluted her. She 
forgot for a moment the troop of men, sprang to 
her feet, and dropped a little courtesy. Then, 
seeing the laughing salute of the men in return, 
she vanished into the darkness behind her. 

An hour later, the tramp of a horse’s feet sounded 
near the door, and as she looked out she saw the 
prancing horse and his rider, both heated after 
the morning exercise. 

‘How is the mother this morning ?’’ he called, 
cheerily. 

Madame Despeaux sent Mignon to the road with 
a message. The horse started a little at the sudden 
gleam of pink, but turned again and thrust out 
an inquiring nose. Mignon put out her hand to 
stroke the horse, but withdrew it instantly in a 
little panic. 

Ernst laughed. ‘‘He won’t hurt you. Victor 
is used to the attentions of young ladies. I have 
a little sister, Sophie, at home, almost your age, 
who makes a great pet of her brother’s horse.’’ 
He swung himself off the horse, and taking her 
hand, laid it on the satiny nose of the animal. 

“Did you ever ride?’’ he asked. ‘My Sophie 


until Mignon, out of breath 
with laughter, was de- 
posited on the turf, while 
the officer disappeared in a 
cloud of dust. Few persons 
would dream, to look upon 
the village that evening, 
that the shadow of danger 
lurked near. All was peace- 
ful enough. The waiting 
troops made the most of 
this grateful lull in the 
hostilities. 

When Ernst strolled 
down to call on his proté- 
gées, he found Madame 
Despeaux alone; but in the 
garden behind the house 
flitted Mignon, singing a 
gay French song, and fore- 
ing an unwilling gray cat 
to be her partner in a mad 
dance among the flowers. 

“Ts it safe for her to drive 
the cow to pasture ?’’ the 
mother asked, anxiously, 
as they watched the girl’s 
pretty antics from the win- 
dow. ‘She has been accus- 
tomed to take the cow toa 
meadow beyond the strip of 
woods which lies outside 
the viliage.”’ 

“T will go with her to- 
morrow, if you will trust 
her to my protection,’’ he 
said, ‘‘so that she may not 
be startled by the soldiers 
posted beyond the village.” 

The morning sun looked 
upon an odd sight—an 
Ublan captain and a child 
driving a cow afield. It 
was early, and there was 
no pressing haste, so, as 





new species of mankind encamped within their| the cow took her meditative way through the 
borders. A pretty picture she made in the door- | village street, under the spreading boughs, and 
way, her pink gown gleaming against the gray | 


through the green dimness of the woods, to the 
glowing meadow beyond, Ernst von Rothenstein 
| told the listening child of the beautiful home he 
| had left in the Fatherland, and especially of the 
| little sister. 

| News had come, that morning, of a concentra- 
| tion of French troops not far away—news that 
| portended battle near at hand, and might even 
| mean death itself for him. His heart yearned 
| toward the dear ones at home—toward one who, 
| but for the coming of war, would, this week, 
| have been his bride. If he were taken, why not 
| entrust toa woman’s heart the duty of breaking 
| the tidings gently? Here was this little child—a 
| child in years but womanly withal. Could he 
| entrust it to her ? 

On the homeward’ way, Mignon heard the brief 
| tale he told of that dearest one of all, listened 
| with paling cheek, as he spoke of the possible 
| fate before him, and promised, as he showed her 
| the fair face of this German maiden, to fulfil his 
| trust, should his forebodings be realized. 

Troops began to arrive in greater numbers, and 
filled the little town and the neighboring villages 
to overflowing. Further tidings of the movements 
of the French camein. A battle was imminent. 

Rothenstein was much concerned as to the 

| safety of his protégée in such an event. Mean- 
| time, as the French had not appeared very near to 
| the place, he kept his fears to himself, and Mignon 
drove her cow to and from pasture without dream- 
ing of the danger that threatened her dear fields 
and woods. The troops did not disturb her; they 
| seemed to be upon the best of terms with her. 





“don’t let me hear of another such affair, and I | and head set proudly upon broad shoulders surely 





will overlook this. Meantime this house must be | did not belong to a race of monsters. Here was 


has her own pony, which she rides in fair weather, | One noon she started early, intending to visit a 
and in stormy weather, too. Let me put you up.” | wood still further away than the pasture before 





610 


driving home the cow. She had not seen the 
captain that day, and the village seemed in an 


THE YOUTH’S 


lifted to the saddle, and the horse’s head was 
turned toward the shelter behind. With his body 
bent to protect the clinging figure, Ernst rode for 
life, expecting, every moment, a volley from the 
woods or a shell from the battery on the height. 
Instead, there came down upon the breeze the 
faint sound of a far-off cheer. 

The brave act had been seen by the French. 
| The guns were silenced and, for a moment, the 
mists of war lifted from the souls of these men. 
As an answering shout rolled from the German 


unusual stir. Indeed, such was the commotion 
that none noticed the child as she took the wood 
road. 

Reaching the meadow she saw, faraway beyond 
a swell in the rich, rolling land, the gleam of mus- | 
kets. But that was a common sight now. She 
tethered the cow near the further wood, and began 
her search for flowers. 
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passed, we scarcely looked for them at all. The girls 
said nothing about the matter, and went on bravely 
alone. 

The Hunt boy, too, ceased to come to school, and at 


made. Miss Eaton said, very slowly and seri- 
ously, ‘Girls, I have told vou that these talks are 
to be strictly informal, but I must insist that no | 
roustiness aeecntion a pa ; ap ty about that time his mother came to me in great 

° é ’ | trouble about him. He, too, had bought a fast horse, 
parrot all the time, and we girls haven't known | and was “fon the road” or at the club-house the most 
it?” | of his time. I felt that I was rather young to act as 
“It looks very much like it,’’ said wise mamma. a moral adviser, but I talked with young Hunt, and 


a 


About three o’clock, Madame Despeaux heard 
the clatter of hurrying hoofs, and, shortly after, 
the captain hastened into the room. 


**] fear a battle is imminent, my dear lady, and | 


I come to tell you that I will send one of our 
nurses to take you both in charge and convey you 
to a place of greater safety. 
Mignon ?”’ 

The mother grew pale. 
she could utter. 

The officer turned pale, as well. 
were concentrating in that direction! 


The troops 


and hurried away. 

A long line of cavalry filed out of the narrow 
village street and entered the wood. Ernst, riding 
at his post, scanned the open glades, hoping for a 
sight of Mignon. His heart grew somewhat 
lighter as the confines of the wood were reached. 
She must have returned to the village. for there 
was no flutter of pink in the glowing brightness 
which flooded the meadow. 

The cavalry were halted under cover of the 
woods. ‘To the left, the ground rose gradually for 
some distance, and, upon the brow of the emi- 
nence, frowned the French artillery. They had 
chosen their ground well, for their fire must rake 
the long slope and render any advance a march 


to death. The Germans had seized whatever of | 


advantage was left, and the artillery dashed to a 


slight eminence on the right, just beyond the | 
range of the French guns, counting upon the) 
advantage of longer-range guns to offset the better | 


position of the enemy. 
All was, as yet, quiet. 
ful scene, but it contained frightful possibilities. 
Meantime, hidden in the depths of the forest, 
heedless of the time, Mignon knew nothing of the 
gathering danger. Suddenly, down a long forest 


glade, she saw a gleam of color, and her ear | 


caught the distant crackle of underbrush. 


She drew closer behind a thicket, and a sudden ' 


fear seized her heart. The French! What did 
it mean? Was the danger of which the captain 
had spoken at their very doors? And who would 
warn the Germans, who must not be caught un- 
awares? Who but herself! 
Little by little they were advancing upon her 
hiding-place. No time was to be lost. 

She began to creep through the underbrush, 
dimly feeling that, if she were seen, it might 
involve dreadful consequences. So lithe and quiet 
were her movements that she reached the forest 


lines, the hearts of both people beat in sympathy. 


ambush in the woods beyond. 
| gone, now the strain was removed, and Rothen- | 
stein transferred her to Holz for safe delivering | 
to the frantic mother at the field-hospital. 

| before he lifted her from the saddle, he gave into 
“The woods!" was all | 


Why, where is | 


He mur- | 
mured some words of cheer which he did not feel, | 


| by bursts of flame. 


It was almost a peace- | 


She peeped again. | 


| neck of poor Victor, they found him. 


To the crowding troops, Mignon told of the 
Her strength was 


But 


her hands a little package. She understood the 
unspoken message, and lifted swimming eyes as 
the officer moved away. 

The silenced guns burst forth again. An an- 
swering roar swept from the German battery, and, 


through the smoke of battle, flashed the long 


lances of the Uhlans in fierce advance. From 


the woods sounded the sharp rattle of musketry. 


Darkness fell, but still the battle raged. From 
the hospital tents the mother and daughter, shud- 
dering with horror, watched the white clouds of 
smoke float above the distant woods and fields, 
blotting out the stars above, and rent, at intervals, 
The sad train of wounded 
began to arrive, and all hands were busied. 
Madame Despeaux prepared bandages, with trem- 
bling fingers, and Mignon was here and there, 
wherever a child might aid. 

It was near dawn when silence fell, and frag- | 
ments of regiments toiled back, leaving surgeons 
and nurses to gather the sad harvest on the fields 
beyond. With anxious eyes, Mignon watched 
the returning troops; but when a handful of 
Uhlans passed, she could hardly believe this was 
all that remained of the gallant company on the 
forest’s edge. Hope died. ‘The captain was not 
among them! ae... 

From the hospital, with his arm in a sling, 
came Holz. From him she learned that the cap- 
tain had fallen in a charge upon the battery. 
With a nurse, both started in the sad search for 
the brave face, among the hosts of slain. 

The lantern threw dim circles of light upon the 
great mass of fallen horses, upon white faces 
turned to the pitying sky. The air was laden | 
with the cries of the suffering, while all over the | 
field glimmered the little lights—tokens of ap- 
proaching aid. It was a weary, horrible search, 
but the child would not turn back. 

At last, with head pillowed upon the quiet, black | 
The fair | 
hair was matted with blood, the blue eyes closed; 
the face gleamed ghastly white. There was no | 
movement. Had they come too late ? | 

Mignon’s courage gave way. The sorrow of 





“One has to be old and experienced in order 
always to recognize the ‘rattling of dried peas in 


a bladder.’ ”* | 


o> - —-—_— | 


PAST FRIENDS. 


Do they remember me in the same way, 
And is the memory pleasant as to me ? 
I fear to ask ; yet wherefore are my fears ? 
Pleasure, like flowers, may wither and decay, 
And yet the root perennial may be. 


—Longfellow. 
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For the Companion. 
SUDDEN WEALTH. 
In Two PARtTs.—PArt II. 


What They Did With It. 





he promised to come back to school. 

Meantime, being rather spurred on by what seemed 
to be a sort of expectation on the part of Marian and 
Stella, as if they believed I might influence the boys, 
I plucked up courage and remonstrated with Frank 
and Quincy. When I broached the matter to them, 
both flushed painfully. I had been afraid that they 


| would resent my admonition, but, on the contrary, 


they appeared to be on the point of breaking down 
and shedding tears. 

“T know it has been a great mistake,” said Frank. 
“We are losing our time and our money.” 

“We are not having as good a time as we did last 
winter, either,” Quincy admitted. 

I urged them to break away from the club, sell 
their horses, and resume their studies, and they 
agreed to do so. 

‘We are pledged in several ways that we have not 


| told you of, and to a number of things that we cannot 


Although I did not visit my “class” during the 
summer, I received letters from them frequently. 
They read Sallust and one oration of Cicero, and 
looked forward eagerly to reading the Aneid of 
Virgil the next winter. 

One thing that Quincy wrote seemed to me a little 
odd. ‘We are building one of the prettiest little 
club-houses here that you ever saw,” he said. “It is | 
almost done. We have organized a club, and this 
coming winter we are going to have some jolly 
sleigh-rides and suppers. Frank and I have each the 
prettiest turn-out you ever saw. My little mare has 
trotted her mile inside of two-thirty-eight, and that | 
is. pretty fast, you know. I gave four hundred for 
her, but I’ve refused eight since, and I wouldn’t take 
ten. She’s a clipper, I tell you!” 

I was still so much of a boy that I was rather glad 
to know we were to be so gay, and yet I could not 
help thinking that these rides and suppers would | 
waste much time. We should have to manage it by | 
working a little harder. | 

When I returned in November, Frank, Quincy, 
Stella and Marian all greeted me merrily at the sta- 
tion. If they had been my brothers and sisters, I 
could not have been more happy in meeting them. 
That evening we met again, and talked over our 
winter’s work. 

But I had not been twenty-four hours in the village 
before I began to have an uneasy impression that | 
something was wrong. First of all, I noticed a_ 


| slight appearance of constraint or anxiety on the | 


part of Stella and Marian, who had always been per- | 
fectly frank and bright in their cheerfulness. | 

“They have simply grown a little older and more 
reserved,” I said to myself. I felt that I, too, had 
grown a great deal older in the year. I was a Junior | 
now, and at college a Junior is a mature person com- 
pared with a “Soph.” 

Presently I noticed that Quincy and Frank were | 
much changed. They did not say anything about 
their club or the club-house for a week or more, and, 
in fact, did not offer to take me to see it. I had ex- 
pected a prompt invitation there, but refrained from 


well get out of at once,” Frank explained to me, 
“but I give you my word that we will get out of it, 
and take up our studies again.” 

Quincy made the same promise. I knew they were 
in earnest, and I felt so much confidence in them 
that I assured the girls next day that Frank and 


| Quincy were “‘all right,” and would soon be up with 


us in Virgil. They did not reply, but there was a 
light in their faces that needed no word of explana- 


| tion to me. 


Iam quite sure that the boys made a real effort to 


| break away from the alluring toils which Nat Hadley 


had woven about them, and that the rascal saw that 
he could not control them much longer. I think so 
the more confidently from what followed. On the 
second morning after my interview with the boys, as 
I was on my way to the school-room, I stepped into 
the post-office to mail a letter. Nat Hadley stood 
there, and as I turned to go out, he confronted me. 

“T am told that you say I am a sharper,” he said. 

“Then you are misinformed,” I replied; but I was 
irritated by the man’s insolent manner, and added, 
foolishly, “But if any one had applied to me for my 
opinion of you, that would have been the exact term 
I should have used.”* 

He struck me in the face on the instant. No doubt 
it had been his intention to pick a quarrel. In the 
unseemly scuffle which followed I defended myself 
successfully, but I went on to school with the burn- 
ing sense of humiliation and shame which a peacea- 
ble. person always feels afier such an encounter. I 
blamed myself for not replying coolly, yet so politely 
as,to give no excuse for an attack upon me. 

Within two hours it was reported through the en- 
tire village that “the schoolmaster and Nat Hadley 
had had a fight.””, But this was by no means the end 
of it. On my way from school that afternoon I came 
unexpectedly at a corner upon “Professor” Legge, 
who demonstrated his skill by knocking me down 
before I knew that he was about. I was no sooner 
upon my feet than he knocked me down again. 

For three weeks I was a conspicuous advertisement 


edge unperceived. 
There stood the patient cow. 


loss entered the child heart and, with a wild cry, 


“I think she will | she sank by the captain’s side. 


of the “‘professor’s”’ skill. I had to confront my pupils 
with shockingly blackened eyes. But this was not 
the worst. Two nights later the minister, who was 


inquiring until they themselves mentioned it. A | 
week went by, and then, in the course of a walk, I | 
passed the building, and was somewhat astonished | 


go home alone,”” Mignon said to herself, loosen- | 


ing the tether and urging on the cow. 
Just as she rose, the air was rent by a frightful 


burst. It plowed the earth in great furrows. 
The French guns had spoken! Her terrified face 
turned toward the hill. This, then, was the 
meaning of the gleam which she had seen earlier. 

Could she cross the dreadful path? Could she 


face death for those dear friends in the village?) 
Who would be with her mother in this hour of 


trial ? 

She had forgotten the marksmen in the wood 
behind—happily so, for her heart was already 
filled with terror. Waiting only made it harder. 
Another bursting shell cut the air—this time a 
little nearer. She must go now, before a third 
vould come. 


the white, dusty road. A quick-eyed Frenchman, 


in the wood behind, saw it, and, without pause | 


for thought, lifted his gun and fired. The ball 
flew by—the child was untouched. 


Another terrible burst of sound, and hope died | 


within the child. She threw herself face down- 
ward in the dust. There was another bursting, 
rending sound, and still she was unhurt. 

As the second shell burst, Rothenstein, watch- 
ing it as it fell, caught the first gleam of the little 
rosy gown flashing from the woods. A cry burst 
from him, as if a sister had entered the jaws of 
death. A murmur of horror rose behind him. 

With another cry he drove the spurs into his 
horse. The ranks before him divided, and he 
urged the horse toward the open space beyond. 
He knew the probable consequences. The flash 
from the woods revealed a foe inambush. Would 
death come so? But he only pushed the startled 
steed still faster: No sound rose from the masses 
of troops behind—all waited in breathless, fearful 
silence. 


its course and reined in his horse until it had 
fallen. 
little heap, in the road, but quickly sprang up 
and ran on. 
lent wings to her feet. 
waved him back. How terrible that he, whom 
she sought to save, should rush into danger! 


But on came the black horse—nearer, still | 
With a quick swing she was caught and | aloud to her mother, ‘‘an unexpected remark was 


nearer. 





| nothing of the hasty examination by the soldier 
| and nurse, or of the administered stimulant; but 
sound. Through the peaceful blue of the heavens | when the sounds of life returned, and her lifted 
rushed a shrieking object, which fell beyond the | eyelids opened to the first traces of dawn, they 
road, on the further side of the meadow, and | saw, as well, a faint welcoming smile on the face 
| that she thought was quiet forever, and the blue 


| and stupid 
A little figure darted from the wood, out into | 


| Clever she really is! 


| head.” 
As the third shell rose in air, the captain marked | 
| ingly at the girls. 
When he looked again, the child lay, a} 


Just then Mignon saw him. Fear | dents!” 
Her outstretched arms | 


| ing things, don’t you, Miss Eaton ?’’ asked Belle. 


The world slipped away for a time, and she knew 


eyes of the officer gazed, not at death, but at life 
and hope. MARION DICKINSON. 
————~—_o—_——_—_———_- 


PARROT REPLIES. 





“She must be so clever, mamma!”’ said a young 
girl of an acquaintance. ‘She always has some- 
thing to say. When our art teacher takes us to| 
the museum, and talks to us about those lovely | 
things there, Belle can always put in a word at 
the right place, and the rest of us seem so still 
- 

“But is it a wise word?” asked the mother, | 
quietly. “I always thought her voluble, and | 
nothing more.” 

“QO mamma, I’m sure you don’t know how 
She seems to know some- 
thing about everything.” 

Next day, however, Lilian came home from the 
art class, her eyes dancing with mischief. 

“I’ve wasted my hour, mamma,” said she, 
**but don’t scold me. I thought I’d take down 
some of Belle’s wise remarks to prove she really 
could converse, and the result is perfectly aston- 
ishing. Why, mamma, I find she only repeats !”’ 

Thereupon Miss Mischief produced a paper 
bearing the following ‘‘conversation,’’ which she 
declared to be verbatim. 

‘‘Now this is a typical Greek face,"’ began the 


teacher. ‘Notice the continuous line of nose and | 
forehead —”’ 

“Quite continuous,” breathed Belle, approv- | 
ingly. 


‘‘And note the simple knot at the back of the 
“Grecian knot!’’ said Belle, nodding patroniz- 


“This head was accidentally found —’’ 
“Quite by accident! Oh, those fortunate acci- 


“By the English Consul —”’ 
“] think the English have had the luck of find- 





‘‘And then,” said Lilian, as she read the paper | 


' 





at its size and elegance. It stood near the lower end | 
of the village, where the street ran along the river- | 
bank, so that the back of the structure was much | 
higher than the front. 

Upon the river side, to be used as a place upon | 
which to sit in warm weather, was a balcony. There 
were evidently several large rooms. I noticed ‘‘Uncle | 
Nat” Hadley sitting at one of the windows. | 

Though all four pupils began the reading of Vir- | 
gil’s “‘neid” with interest, I noted presently that 
Frank and Quincy were not really studying, but were | 
making use of an English translation to make their 
recitations from. Nothing has ever given me a 
deeper feeling of injury and disquiet than that dis- | 
covery. They had not intended that I should find it | 
out, and were practising a deception. 

Quincy and Frank both treated me to sleigh-rides | 
with the first snow, and displayed the speed of their 
horses. Each owned other horses, and had become 
a member of a trotting association. | 

“But, Frank,” I said, ‘doesn’t this use up a great | 
deal of money?” 

“Oh, some,” he replied, a little coldly, I thought, | 
and changed the subject. 

My landlady, who was something of a gossip, pres- 
ently informed me that the new club-house had | 
acquired an undesirable reputation; that Nat Hadley 
was “president” of the club; that several balls and 
parties had been given there, and that the “Fontress 
girls,” Stella and Marian, had declined to enter the 
club-house again after attending one of these parties. 
This and a great deal more was told me. I did not 
intend to heed it, but it troubled me, nevertheless. 

I knew well that, during the period from seventeen 
to nineteen or twenty years of age, a young man is 
in great danger of going astray, if he is exposed to 
certain alluring, bad influences. I knew that Nat 
Hadley had stuck closely to these boys from the time 
they drew their prize; but I did not know until later 
how he had managed to get them fully under his 
control and serve his own purposes. 

After the first week of school both Frank and | 


| 
| 


| Quincy were frequently absent from the evening reci- 


tation on one excuse or another. The pretext was 

often a trotting race at a distance, and often a special 

meeting of the club. I began to hear, too, of a 

teacher of “athletics” at the club—a certain “Pro- 

fessor” Legge, who gave evening lessons. It did not | 
at once become known that the “professor” had once | 
been a prize-fighter, and that the “athletics” taught 

were wholly in the form of boxing lessons. 

We went on with the “Aneid,” and Stella and 
Marian made excellent progress. We tried to make | 
it as interesting as it had been the previous winter, | 
and to be as jolly as we were then; but is there any- | 
thing so dreary in the whole world as trying to be as | 
jolly as one once was? 

The boys’ absences grew more and more frequent, | 
until, by the time the first month of the term had | 


also the school supervisor, received a letter, purport- 
ing to be from an instructor in my college, warning 
him that I was of profligate habits and unfit to teach 
school. Similar letters were received by other heads 
of families in the village. Of these letters I knew 
nothing for a time, although they had gone the rounds 
of the village. Moreover, I found that stories were 
in circulation to the effect that I was trying to get 
possession of Frank and Quincy’s money ; but the boys 
denied these falsehoods. 

I think that for one whole week there were but two 
persons in the village who had no doubts concerning 
me. Stella and Marian indignantly stemmed the tide 
that had set against me. 

At length the minister wrote to the president of my 
college and learned, immediately, that the letter he 
had received was a forgery. The cloud of defama- 
tion cleared away; but meantime the riff-raff about 
the village, who liked Nat Hadley, had gone so far as 
to hoot me in the street. I do not think that evera 
poor schoolmaster had a harder time of it. 

But the tide turned of itself. I felt it, and my reso- 
lution rose. I set my teeth together, and resolved 
that Nat Hadley’s bad influence should be defeated. 

But who can tell what fate has in store? Only a 
few days later, Frank Hadley was found one morning 
on the stones beside the river, twenty-five feet beneath 
the balcony of the club-house, dead and cold, witha 
deep wound in his forehead. 

Evidently his body had been lying there the greater 
part of the night. He seemed to have fallen back- 
ward over the rail of the balcony, and struck the 
stones head first. Of late he had often slept at the 
club-house, and his family were not alarmed at his 
absence. 

I was one of the first who were summoned to the 
scene, and I found Nat Hadley and the “professor” 
already there. They walked back into the club-house 
after a few moments. I did not speak with them; 
and when I asked Quincy how it had occurred, I 
found him quite incoherent with grief and terror. 

“Were you here last night when it happened?” I 
inquired. 

“Oh, no, no,” he cried. ‘I don’t know anything 
about it. Oh, don’t ask me!” 

With the help of several men who had come up, I 
carried the poor boy’s body into the billiard-room of 
the club. The wound upon his forehead might have 
been caused by the stones, or by a blow from a heavy 
biudgeon or bar. He had on at the time of the acci- 
dent—if it were one—only his ordinary indoor cloth- 
ing. I made a note of these circumstances. 

By this time his distressed parents. his younger 
sister, and other relatives and friends had rushed in. 
“Uncle Nat” immediatel d the character of 
consoler and comforter; in fact, he could assume any 
character that suited his convenience. He afterward 
established, by the testimony of two rather doubtful 
witnesses, a statement that he had spent the night 
elsewhere. Legge declured that he had passed the 
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night in his room in the club-house, and that he had 
heard nothing of the matter. 

Frank had drawn a considerable sum of money re- | 
cently from the bank, but so had Quincy and the Hunt 
boy. It was a matter of astonishment throughout the 
village to learn that the three boys had somehow 
spent, or lost in gaming, more than twenty thousand | 
dollars within less than eleven months from the time | 
they drew the prize. | 

Quincy’s behavior was most extraordinary. ms 

d like one d ted. Within twenty-four hours 
he had told half a dozen conflicting stories of the | 
affair. At first he denied that he had spent the night | 
at the club, then admitted that he had done so, and 
again denied it! 

A young person who had repeatedly visited the 
club, under Nat Hadley’s patronage, testified, appar- 
ently without malice, that high words had passed 
between Frank and Quincy at about nine o’clock the 
previous evening, but that there had been neither | 
blows nor threats. It was revealed that the boys had | 
gone terribly astray there; but I still think that they 
were making an honest effort to break away from | 
their evil associations. 

After a tedious inquest, a verdict was rendered by 
the coroner’s jury that Frank Hadley had come to his 
death from a fall from the balcony of the club-house. | 
They found no sufficient evidence of foul play. | 

It was my own opinion that he had been pushed | 
over the low rail, or else had been #fruck and after- | 
ward thrown over; but I may have been unduly | 
prejudiced against Legge and Nat Hadley. Quincy | 
was under arrest for some time, but I never believed 
him to have been seriously implicated. I believed | 
him afterward when he told me that he had not seen 
Frank after the hot, hasty words which had passed | 
between them in the evening until he saw his lifeless 
body the next morning. Quincy was kept under 
arrest, however, for some time, and very bitter feeling 
arose between the two families. 

The authorities did not move further in the matter, 
although I presented the matter very fully to the 
prosecuting attorney of the county, and demanded 
that Hadley and Legge be indicted. The difficulty 
lay in the lack of evidence against them. 

But even if he was not directly guilty, Hadley was 
none the less the real cause of his nephew’s death. 
He and Legge left the village as soon as the inquest 
was over. 

A black shadow had fallen on the village and on 
the school, and the term closed sadly. Stella and 
“Marian Fontress, whose deep grief had greatly iin- 
pressed me, went immediately to their relatives in 
Albany. Our classical study ended abruptly. 

Some three months later, while at college, | received 
a letter from Marian, in the course of which she 
wrote: “Stella thinks that she may possibly finish 
fitting for college next year. I do not think that I 
shall do so. You—my dear, kind friend, who have 
helped me so much and who know all that has 
occurred—you will not, I feel sure, attribute my de- 
cision wholly to indolence, or lack of a proper ambi- 
tion. Somehow I have no heart to go to college now 

“I want to make you a little present,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘and I want it to be a souvenir, a memento 
between us, of that one perfectly happy winter when 
we read Cesur’s Gallic War and began Greek together 
—the happiest winter I ever passed, and the only 
happy one I shall ever know.” 

The ‘“‘memento”’ came to me through her guardian 
a few days later. It was a draft for a thousand dol- 
lars. I thought the matter over, and decided that it 
would be false pride, and perhaps unkind, to return it. 

Some years have passed. Time, when we are 
young, heals most wounds; yet there are disasters 
which even Time cannot remedy, and I fear that this 
was one which will never be cured. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
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For the Companion. 


A NOVEL SEAL-HUNT. 


About five miles west of Kadiak Island, which lies | 
in Ryavak Bay, Alaska, and is washed by the waters | 
of the North Pacific Ocean, there is a very strangely 
formed cave. It is protected by a cordon of rocks | 
which rise up out of the water as if to guard its 
mouth; but its great peculiarity is that its interior is 
accessible only for an hour or two in the day, in cer- 
tain seasons of the year. 

Though closed to mankind, it is always open to the 

eseals, and those remarkable animals have found it 
a most secure retreat from the vessels which pursue 
them. When weary of fishing and amusing them- 
selves sporting in the ocean, many seals return to this 
cave for security and a resting-place at night. 

During my stay on the island, an expedition was 
formed for the purpose of entering the cave and | 
attacking the seals. The chief organizer, and the | 
commander and guide of the expedition, was Cap- 
tain Joseph Barrington, a veteran seal-hunter and | 
fisherman. Associated with him was Tom Gordon, | 
an employee of the American Trading Company. 

Captain Barrington, or “Captain Joe,” as he was 
commonly called in Alaska, had entered the cave once 
before in a boat with his brother. On that occasion 
the seals came down on them in great numbers in a | 
narrow part of the passage, and got entangled in his 
brother’s legs, who lost his nerve and fell backward | 
on one of the seals. He was seized by the animal 
and dragged into the water, whence he was rescued 
by his, companion with the loss of a piece of the flesh 
of his leg. 

Notwithstanding this and other accounts of the 
dangers of the adventure, I willingly consented to 
accompany the seal-hunters, as I was desirous both | 
of seeing the cave and of witnessing such a hunt. 

The necessary conditions were 2 calm sea, a full | 
moon, warm weather, and the low water of the | 
spring-tide. Without calm weather a boat must 
surely be dashed upon the rocks by the swell. The | 
ebb of the high spring-tide is necessary, in order that | 
the entrance to the cave shall not be covered with 
water, as it is at all other times, and as no man could 
dive into its unlighted darkness and live, this state of 
the tide must be waited for to reveal the cave’s 
mouth and render its minor caverns accessible. 
Warm weather is needed because the distance which 
the seal-hunter must swim is so considerable that he 
might otherwise become numb with cold at the very | 
moment when all his energies and strength were re- | 


| enough swell to make dangerous breakers. 





quired. 
early in July, 1885, and the two hunters, Gordon and 
Captain Joe, made the final arrangements for our 
trip. A good strong fishing-boat, manned by four 
oarsmen, was first procured, to be commanded by 
Joe, who was well acquainted with every rock and 
shoal in the bay. 

Our equipments were not numerous. Captain Joe 
and Gordon, both good swimmers, had prepared 
formidable clubs, which of coarse floated, and which, 
in order not to impede their swimming, they towed 
when in the water by a string held in their teeth. In 
the bands of their low-crowned hats each had a long, 
pliable sort of candle, made of a large double-plaited 
wick dipped repeatedly in tallow, which stuck up in a 
strange way from their hats, resembling an eagle’s 
broken feather. Inside their hats they had a supply 
of matches. Thin bathing suits and two pairs of 
woollen stockings each to protect their feet from the 
rocks made up their hunting suits. 

I took nothing but my ordinary clothes and a swim- 
ming belt. I did not feel equal to the long swim in 
the water, but if occasion should require, I was pre- 
pared to go in and render assistance. 

Thus far I had been steersman, but now Captain 
Joe came to the stern. Without a word he pushed 
me gently aside, took the tiller from my hand, and 
gave one or two quick orders to the oarsmen. We 
found ourselves suddenly among the breakers, and so 
close to the rocks, with their dark shadows overhang- 
ing, that the men were compelled to row with short- 
ened oars. 

“Mind what you are about, captain!” shouted 
Gordon. 

“Never you fear,” replied the old man, in a quiet, 
steady voice. 

The captain stood firmly in the boat, with an ex- 
pression of keen watchfulness and self-confidence. 





WITHIN 


| Though he was an old and small man, he had so com- 


plete an influence over us all that I think if he had 
dashed us straight at a rock I should have looked 
with confidence for a safe outcome. Though the sea 
seemed calm outside, amidst the rocks there was 
. Some- 
times the rocks jutted out so near that the men had 
scarcely room to pull. 

Occasionally a sudden cry from the captain of 
“Back water, boys, back water!” made us aware 
that we were proceeding at imminent risk. 


THE 


| another shout and again another, repeated in a cheery 


At last, | 


after poising the boat for a few minutes on the tops | 


of the rolling swells, the captain shouted wildly, 
“Now, boys, pull, pull for your lives!” 


I found he | 


had been calmly waiting for a wave of such volume | 


that on its swelling top we might leap the cordon of 
rocks which surrounded the mouth of the cave. 

In a moment we were within the rocky barrier. 
The immediate danger was past, and we found our- 
selves in the great smooth pool in which the mouth 
of the cave is situated. We now rowed on silently, 
lest the seals should be disturbed. The hunters pre- 
pared for action as we approached the cave. The 
entrance is very narrow, and the “split’’ on the out- 
side of the rock which forms it appears to be exceed- 
ingly high, but the spot was so gloomy, and we came 
so suddenly under its shadow, that I could not esti- 
mate its proportions. 

No one spoke, but Captain Joe came stealthily up 
and asked me in a whisper for a knife. I passed him 
one, which he secured about his person. Gordon and 
Captain Joe each struck a light, and applied it to the 
candle in his hat. A bright flame blazed forth, mak- 
ing a light which contrasted weirdly with the dark 
shadows of the cave. 

Both now fixed their hats firmly on their heads, 
looked carefully to their clubs, and slipped up quietly 
to the bow of the bout. In a few minutes we had 
entered the cave. The rocks at its sides were so 
close that we pushed the boat forward with our 


| hands, and advanced thus some thirty yards into the 


dark cavern. I lighted a match, and, applying it to a 


torch made of split pieces of pine tied tightly to- | 
| gether and saturated with coal oil, produced a com- 


plete illumination of the cave. 

Soon we came toa stop. The boat had no room to 
proceed farther. In a moment Captain Joe dropped 
quietly from the bow into the water. Gordon in- 
stantly followed him, and both swam silently into 
the darkness of the cave. They kept their heads, 
with the lighted candles in their hats, above the 
water, and the whole scene had a strange and excit- 
ing effect upon us who remained in the boat. We 
were anxious, too, for the two men had gone to 
attack the seal in his very stronghold. 








as they penetrated deeper and deeper into the narrow- 
ing cavern, until at length they appeared like little 


twinkling stars glowing in a canopy of jet. I confess 
that I felt nervous and excited to a degree I have 
seldom felt before. The strangeness of the whole 
scene, the gradual disappearance of the lights, the 
darkness rendered visible by the blazing torch, and 
the knowledge that, if disabled by any accident, it 
would be almost impossible for the swimmers to 
return alive from a contest with the seals, produced 
feelings of extreme apprehension. 

At last we heard a strange, sharp cry, and a curious 
flopping noise, while we could plainly see the water 
splashing violently about the distant lights. We were 
ata loss to know what was happening; but I after- 
ward ascertained that the scene Was occasioned by an 
amusing adventure. 

A large cormorant, seeing the swimmers approach, | 
had dashed at them with extended wings and open 
beak, and seized Gordon, first by the cheek and after- | 
ward by his bare arms. He caught the bird by the | 
neck, and, dragging it under water, cast it behind | 
him. No sooner had he let it go than it dashed, still | 
under water, at Captain Joe, who was close behind 
Gordon, and caught his foot. He supposed that a 
seal had seized him, and uttered a sharp cry. But 
presently he succeeded in freeing himself, and the | 
swimmers passed on. At times the lights were | 
scarcely visible to us; now we saw them rise high | 
in the chasm, as the bearers scrambled over rocks in | 
their way, and now they sank again as they plunged | 
into the water. 

At last they reached a part of the cave where a | 
great rock, hanging from the roof like an inverted | 
cone, stops the way completely, except for a small | 
opening, about twenty inches wide by three feet high, 
which is exposed at low-water during the spring- 

tides. Through this narrow 
gate they passed, and we saw 
them no more for a time. 

Beyond this obstruction is 
a shelving basin, which Cap- 
tain Joe and Gordon soon 


CAVE. 


reached. We could not now see even a twinkle of | 





encountered. She had a brood of young in the cave, 
and seemed to be entirely fearless, swimming about, 
ducking her head, and challenging us, by every ges- 
ture she could exhibit, to come down and fight her 
fairly in her own element. She seemed so bent upon 
battle, that one of the men was about to strike her 
upon the head with an oar, but I forbade him. I 
could not allow the gallant little challenger to be 
injured. 

Having pushed the boat backward from the cave 
out into the open sea, we found the tide had risen 


| considerably, and the breakers were no longer for- 
| midable, the cordon of rocks being now well covered 


with water. We flung the still blazing torches and 


| the blue-light into the water, and turned our boat 


toward the shore. After an hour’s hard pulling we 
landed, and soon arrived safely at my friend Gordon’s 
house, having been absent only three hours and a 
half. The seal-hunt was over, and we felt well satis- 
fied with the two valuable seals that had been 
secured. DE ForREsT. 


en 


THE KNEELING SPIRIT. 


Each form of worship that hath swayed 
The life of man, and given it to grasp 


The master-key of knowledge, reverence, 
Infolds some germs of goodness and of right. 


—Selected. 
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For the Companion. 


THE LONELIEST PLACE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Ina great many references to the resources, extent 


,and population of the United States we find the 


words in parenthesis, “Alaska excepted.” This 
occurs 80 often, indeed, that one might easily take it 
for granted that our distant colony is “excepted” 
wherever the United States is considered; but in try- 
ing to find the loneliest place in the United States, 
Alaska can no longer be left out of consideration, for 
I believe I have visited that spot within its limits. 

What do I mean by the loneliest place? Not 
necessarily the most dreary and desolate, as judged 
by the eye, but the loneliest from the standpoint of 
human habitation or visitation—a place which people 
do not dwell in nor visit, and where they have never 
dwelt nor visited; where the sound of human voice, 
savage or civilized, had never been heard until we, 
probably, awakened there the echoes of articulate 
speech for the first time since chaos ruled. 

I am not speaking, moreover, of inaccessible moun- 
tain heights, of the cloud-cleaving peaks of Mount 
St. Elias, Cook, Vancouver, or Fairweather, but of a 
place that is but little above the level of the sea— 
probably less than that of the average home where 
The Companion is read. 

My party of five white men and some Yakutat Ind- 
ians had landed, through the heavy surf of the great 
Pacific Ocean, in an open bight called Icy Bay on the 
Alaskan coast just off the snow-clad peak of Mount 
St. Elias, the highest mountain in North America. 
Here we left one man to look after our many supplies, 
for numerous bear tracks, most of them of the huge 
grizzly, showed us that we could not safely leave the 
supplies unguarded. ‘Then we started toward the 
great mountain. It was our main object to make 
explorations in the range of which St. Elias is the 
culminating peak, where it was known that no white 
men had ever been before, and where all observations 
of the range had been from ships coasting by. 

For some eight to ten miles the land was very flat, 
but for the most part covered with a dense growth of 
spruce and firs, and cut up by many small streams of 
the coldest ice-water from the great mountain’s side 


the lights. All was perfectly silent for five or six | and its glaciers. 


minutes; then we heard a distant shout, which I 
fancied was an appeal for help. I fastened on my 
swimming belt, and placed a lighted torch in my hat, 
and was about to spring into the water when I heard 


tone. 

“It’s all right,” said one of the boatmen. “Stay 
where you are, sir! They are in no danger.” 

Ten minutes passed, and once more we perceived 
the distant twinkle of the lights. They approached 
nearer and nearer, until at last we plainly discerned 
the swimmers. I had brought a blue-light with me, 





and, anxious to cheer them and show them where we 
were, I struck it against a rock. Instantly it ignited, | 
and, to the amazement of all in the boat, the cave 
became as light as day in a moment, but ringed with 
the lurid color of the blue-light. 

Gordon was the first to arrive. As we hauled him 
into the boat his teeth chattered with cold. Behind 
him came our faithful captain and guide, swimming 
slowly but steadily, and towing by a cord behind him 
two dead seals. 

“Who killed them?” said I, in a low voice to Gor- | 
don. 

“Joe killed one and I the other,” he said. | 

The old captain was in great delight. He laughed | 
and talked, and dashed about the boat, almost up- | 
setting Gordon with the affectionate blows which he 
dealt him upon the back. | 

The swimmers dried themselves ag well as they 
could, and as they put on their clothes, told us the | 
story of their exploit. They had had a long swim; | 
the cave into which they had ventured could not have | 
penetrated less than two hundred yards under the | 
land. ‘The ocean swell penetrating the cavern was 
hard to contend with; and as they neared the shelv- 
ing beach it dashed them against the rocks aad 
stones. The long passage was so narrow that, had 
the seals rushed down in a body to the sea from their 
resting-place, the result might have been disastrous. 

It appeared, however, that our party had arrived 
too early. ‘The seals had not come home from fish- | 
ing,” said the old captain. Only two had been found 
in the cave. One met his death from Captain Joe’s 
club. The other came shuffling close to where Gor- 
don was standing, and so terrible was the blow he | 
dealt it as it passed that it fell dead at his feet. 

The clear, bright rays of the blue-light discovered | 
the strangest variety of birds, nestling high upon 
the rocky ledges to roost. Some shrank back into 
the crevices of the rocks, dazed and terrified by the | 
strange light. Others peered down in wonder; and 


| beneath the very bow of the boat swam the still | 


This course brought us to a high ridge, some four 
hundred to five hundred feet from foot to crest, that 
looked not unlike the parapet of a fortification for 
giants, and much like the unbroken front of a rolling 
bluff facing the valley of a river. It was covered 
with earth, stones, and a growth of underbrush that 
made the casual observer suppose he was looking at 
an ordinary ridge of land. But here and there a 
shining space of black, like a huge facet of polished 
jet or black glass, coupled with the proximity to the 
huge mountain covered with ice, plainly told the 
experienced observer that he was facing the front of 


; 2 colossal glacier, or river of ice, and this rubbish 


was only the dirt, stones and soil it was shoving 
before it as it crept slowly toward the sea, or sought 
a lower level. 

Once at the top of this ridge or crest that looked so 
much like an ordinary rocky ridge in the country, its 
true character is more plainly revealed, and one can 
easily see great bunks of black ice where, from the 
front, only small patches peeped through, here and 
there. But we had to walk back some six or seven 
miles before we really saw such ice as we are accus- 
tomed to see in our own latitude; and even then it 
was always of a bluish or blackish tinge. 

The first day’s travel of eight'to ten miles across 
the glacier—which I named the Agassiz Glacier— 
brought us in sight of a small island in this sea of 
ice, which we could plainly see was well wooded and 
beautifully grassed in rolling slopes—a most welcome 
relief from the long, dreary stretches of dirty ice in 
every other direction. 

But a river and lake were between us and the 
beautiful island, and although the river was not hard 
to cross, so far as any difficulties the stream itself 
presented were concerned, yet here the glacier showed 
perpendicular walls of ice so high that nothing less 
than a bird could have descended with safety. 

Next day we reached the island after much diffi- 
culty, and encamped there, and spent nearly two days 
looking for « lost companion, who finally turned up 
completely exhausted. Thus far, as my Indians told 
me, one or two of the most daring hunters of their 
tribe had come, looking for mountain goats, the 
tracks of which we saw, but beyond it none of them 
had ever penetrated. They believed there was solid 
ice to the very top of the huge peak—Mount St. 
Elias—toward which we were then travelling except 
where, in a few places, we could see great walls of 
perpendicular rock breaking through the covering of 
white snow und blue ice. 

We advanced from this island next day, leaving the 
exhausted white man with an Indian companion 
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to look after him and assist him should he wish 
to return tothe camp on the crest before we got 
back. 

We started toward the base of Mount St. Elias, 
not expecting to see anything but ice and snow, 
or the worse bare rock, on which we were to sleep 





THE YOUTH’S 





They were tame, both young and old, for they 


had never seen a human being before. The little 


ones made so few efforts to get away that we 


could pick up some of them with our hands, 


| while the old ones pecked at our feet and flew 


angrily against us to drive us away. One of my 


and camp until we returned to this island. I felt | men killed two or three with a stick. I bade him 





Ny 







































NEAR MOUNT SAINT ELIAS. 


as if I were leaving a veritable Garden of Eden 
as we turned our backs on this beautiful green 
spot. This day’s march covered ten or twelve 
miles to the northward over two distinct glaciers. 
To one of these I gave the name of Guyot, and 
to the other and smaller one, over which we 
travelled the most of that day, I gave the name 
of Tyndall. , 

Before the day’s journey was over, however, 
we were surprised to see what appeared to be a 
great green spot just at the base of the mountain, 
which turned out to be another island of emerald 
hue in the white sea of ice. It was probably half 
a square mile to a square mile in extent, and well 
enough covered with grass to make a delightful 
camping ground, while brush was to be had any- 
where with which to make a fine camp fire, such 
as we soon had blazing before us. Beautiful rills 
and rivulets flowed through the greensward on 
which we spread our blankets; and to us, in our 
tired condition, it seemed as soft as any bed pre- 
pared by human hands. 

Our Indians renewed their statements that this 
spot was unknown to any of their tribe and had 
no place in the traditions of their race; and this 
had been their country always, as they firmly 
believed. 

Afterward I was able to verify their statements 
by an inquiry among the oldest of the savages, 
none of whom had ever penetrated, or had heard 
of others having penetrated, so far beyond ‘‘the 
great wall of ice,” as they termed it. Here we 
were, then, on virgin soil, probably, as far as the 
human race was concerned, or, at least, within 
the traditions of a people who had long held this 
land. 

In all my wanderings over the West or in 
Alaska I could never say, however desolate the 
place might be at the time of my visit, that sav- 
age footsteps might not have been there before 
mine, until I stood on this little green island at 
the very base of solemn St. Elias, towering above 
us into the very skies. 

There were a few tracks of the mountain goat, 
but none of these animals were seen while we 
were here. A huge grizzly was seen by a mem- 
ber of the party, but as our most formidable 
weapon was a penknife, we rather avoided than 
solicited a battle with him. 

But the queerest life was seen in the ptarmigans, 
or Arctic grouse, which we encountered at different 
points. They all had little “chicks,” about three 
to four weeks old, which had not yet got their 
wing feathers sufficiently developed to fly well, 





and of course had to escape by hiding in the 
grass and brush. 


stop, as we had enough for 
a meal, and it was a very 
tough meal at that. 

Green as the plants and 
grasses seemed to be,—prob- 
ably they would not have 
appeared so bright but for 
the contrast with the desert 
of ice,—they must have been 
very hardy indeed, for I 
hardly think a week passes 
here without a severe frost, 
even in the warmest part of 
summer. 

The first night we spent 
here, July 25th, it froze so 
hard that when a pint tin 
cup three-fourths full of 
water was inverted, the ice 
on the surface held the con- 
tents firmly in the cup. The 
second night was not many degrees warmer. 
On both nights the earth was covered with 
a heavy hoar frost, seemingly severe enough 
to kill every known plant. 

Lonely as this spot was, it was not with- 
out sounds to greet the ears of its few in- 
habitants: the rush of mighty avalanches 
down the sides of St. Elias. What thunders 
they created! To represent them, take the 
greatest snow-slide of the Alps and multiply 
it by one hundred, and you will be under 
the truth. I have been in earthquakes, but 
I have never felt the ground tremble as it 
did on this little island when St. Elias sent a 
few square town- 
ships of ice and 
snow down. its 
mighty sides. It 
felt as if the very 
earth were ripping 
open. 

Mount St. Elias 
is the highest 
mountain in the 
world above the 
snow - line, which 
here hugs its very 
base, and of course 
there is no Jack of 
material, nor lack 
of height to throw 
it, when it seems 
to wish to give an 
avalanche exhibi- 
tion. When one of these snow-slides started from 
near the top, gathering force and material in its 
three or four miles of descent, it generally arrived 
at the base in a way that would fairly appall the 
stoutest heart, and make one believe that the 
planets were bumping together in their orbits. 

This, then, is the music, and such are the con- 
ditions under which live the few beasts and birds 
that exist at all in the loneliest place in the United 
States. FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 


i —— 


AMERICAN ANDENGLISHRAILWAYS. 


The United States and Great Britain—includ- 
ing, of course, Great Britain’s many flourishing 
colonies—are the two richest, most powerful and 
most progressive nations of the earth. They are 
engaged in a vast industrial and commercial 
rivalry with each other, and any facts going to 
show their relative progress in any field of enter- 
prise are interesting. ‘ 

Two official reports, one relating to each coun- 
try, have recently been published, giving the re- 
turns of railway traffic, both in passengers and 
freight, for the year 1889. From these reports it 
appears that both countries made notable progress 
during that year, both in the increase of railway 
extensions and in the amount of business done 
on the railway lines. 

In almost every feature of railway enterprise, 
moreover, these reports, being compared with 
each other, show that the United States in that 
year decidedly outstripped Great Britain. 

The total gross revenue of the railways in both 
countries is, deed, enormous, and is calculated 
to fill us with astonishment. That of the Ameri- 
can railways in 1889 amounted to no less than one 
billion of dollars. That of the English railways 
was somewhat less than four hundred millions. 
The increased American revenue in a year 
amounted to about forty millions; that of Great 
Britain to a little more than half that amount. 

It appears, moreover, from these reports that 
the cost of building railways is much less per 
mile in America than it is in Great Britain, and 
also that while the cost of railway building has 
been steadily increasing in Great Britain, it has 
been as steadily growing less in the United States. 
In short, the average cost per mile of American 
railways in 1889 was less than one-fourth of that 
of the United Kingdom. 

In both countries there was in that year a 
marked increase in the transportation traffic of 
the railways, caused by the extehding volume of 
business. But here, too, the figures pertaining to 


COMPANION. 


than those pertaining to Great Britain. 

British railways in 1889 carried about three 
hundred millions of tons of merchandise and 
minerals. 
carried about six hundred and twenty millions of 
tons. The increase in Great Britain over the pre- 


the United States, about twenty-nine millions. 

Not only in volume does the carriage of railway 
freight on our side appear to the advantage of 
Great Britain. Our rates of freight are also much 
cheaper. The average rate charged for carrying 
merchandise over our lines was, in the year 
reported on, less than one cent per ton a mile. 
During six years, moreover, there was a decrease 
here of over a quarter in freightage rates. 

The British manufacturer, merchant, and coal- 


about thrée cents per ton a mile for the carriage 
of his goods. 
interest paid by American railway companies on 
their stock, bonds, and debt, are but a trifle below 
that percentage paid by the British companies. 
There is only one feature of these reports that 
tells in favor of Great Britain; and that is the 
exhibit of the passenger traffic. The ‘tight little 
island,”’ with its shorter distances, was travelled 
by about one-third more passengers than was the 
United States with its long stretches of railway 
expanse. The passengers on British ‘lines con- 
tributed forty-three per cent. of the gross earnings 
of those lines; while the American travellers only 
contributed twenty-seven per cent. 
| From these few facts some idea may be got of 
the relative railway systems and progress of the 
two great Anglo-Saxon peoples. 


———__—4@>—_—_— 


MY BROOK. 

Oh, sing again in artless glee, 

My little brook, . 
The song you used to sing for me— 
The song that’s lingered in my ears 
So soothingly these many years ; 
My grief shall be forgotten when 
I hear your tranquil voice again. 


Chicago News. —Eugene Field. 
hia —~@>—__——_- 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Since the creation of the District of Columbia 
its population has increased from a few hundred 
people to about two hundred and thirty thousand. 
The importance of the District in the affairs of 
the country in general is shown by the fact that 
the expense of governing it is one of the large 
items in the federal expenditure. For the finan- 
cial year 1891 the Fifty-first Congress appropri- 
ated for it more than five million seven hundred 
thousand dollars from the national revenues, 
which was an increase of about ninety thousand 
dollars above the appropriation for the same pur- 
pose the year before. 

The Fifty-first Congress created more than 
double the number of new offices in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the District than it did in 
any other department of the government; but 
these ‘‘new offices’ are very different from the 
ordinary federal official functions. They illus- 
trate aptly the nature of the services which the 
government performs for the District. The new 
office-holders are school-teachers, policemen, fire- 
men and janitors. 

In short, the United States Government does 
for Washington and the District of Columbia 
what other American cities do for themselves, 
and this is because the Constitution gave to Con- 
gress exclusive legislative power, in all cases 
whatsoever, over the district which was to become 
the seat of the United States Government. 

Nearly one-half of the original District, which 
was ten miles square, was on the Virginia side of 
the Potomac; but the people of Alexandria 
County—the Virginia portion—were dissatisfied, 
and petitioned to be re-ceded to Virginia, and in 
1846 Congress let them go. 

Though the remaining portion of the District 
| has always been under the exclusive authority of 
| Congress, it has passed through many changes in 
the manner of its government. 

In 1802 Washington was incorporated as a city, 
with a mayor annually appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and with a city council, at first wholly 
appointed by the President, and afterward in part 
elected by the people. The affairs of the remainder 
of the District were administered by a body called 
the ‘Levy Court.” 

In 1871 these functions were abolished, and 
| upon the District was conferred a sort of Territo- 
| rial government, with a governor appointed by 
the President, a legislative assembly and a dele- 
gate in Congress. 

But in three years this form of government 
proved so unsatisfactory that it was abolished; 
| and finally, in 1878, the present local government 
| of the District was established. The affairs of the 
District are now administered by a board of three 
commissioners, all appointed by the President, 
one of whom must be an officer of the engineer 
corps of the United States Army. 











The District contains the cities of Washington | 


|and Georgetown and a number of villages, but 
| neither of the cities nor any one of the villages 


has an independent municipal existence. All are | 
under the same local government, and their | 


| names have no more than a topographical signifi- 
| cance. 


There is a system of courts substantially like 


the United States give a more favorable showing | that of States in the Union, the judges of which 


In the same year the United States | 


vious year was about sixteen millions of tons; in | 


owner, on the other hand, paid on an average | 


Yet for all this, the dividends and | 
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are appointed by the President. 


| The District derives its revenues from taxes 
| levied on persons and property, as taxes are laid 
in other States and communities, and from appro- 
priations by Congress to the amount of one-half 
of the total annual expenses of the District. 

There are no elections in the District of Colum- 
| bia. The people have never had a vote for 
| national officers, but at one time they did vote for 
| municipal officers and on certain local matters. 
| The establishment of the present form of govern- 
| ment deprived them of even that privilege. 


Diehl lises 
HOW BILL WAS CAUGHT. 


A night-school in a New England city was made up 
| of newsboys, bootblacks and factory hands. It was 
a rough crowd. On the first night the teacher found 
| himself alone in a room with forty-five wide-awake, 
noisy, lawless scamps. Before the hour was half 
gone he had lost his temper a dozen times, and, losing 
his self-possession also, the school became a pande- 
monium. P 

One boy in particular 
was a vicious-looking boy. 


d the ringleader. He 


There was not, at first 





| Sight, a redeemjng feature about him. His face was 


bad. He had the thorough look of a genuinely de- 
praved character. 

Things went from bad to worse as the term wore 
on. The teacher tried every method he could think 
of, and still made no progress with “Bad Bill,” as 
the boys themselves called him. 

One evening, as Mr. Seldon, the teacher, entered 
the school-room, he heard the boys talking in an 
excited manner about the performance of a certain 
sleight-of-hand man whom they had seen at a down- 
town theatre. “Bad Bill” was trying to imitate some 
of the tricks. 

It flashed across the teacher’s mind that he might 
reach Bill through the one thing that interested him, 
and he went back to cBllege that night determined to 
give it a trial. 

Mr. Seldon attended the gymnasium regularly, and 
learned to swing the Indian clubs. He took private 
lessons to learn a few fancy movements. Then he 
purchased jugglers’ tools, and with the help of his 
chum learned some sleight-of-hand tricks, and by the 
end of the term he was tolerably proficient. 

“One week before the end of the term,” says Mr. 
Seldon, “‘I announced that on the following night, 
instead of the regular lessons, we would have a little 
entertainment. The school stamped a vigorous ap- 
proval, and turned out the next evening in full force. 
‘Bad Bill’ occupied a seat in the middle of the room, 
evidently bent on making all the trouble he could. 

“I began the entertainment by giving an account of 
some noted prestidigitateurs. The boys were inter- 
ested, and kept quiet. Then I arranged my jugglers’ 
apparatus on the table, and did not the boys stare 
when they saw me pass an egg through a stiff hat, 
and turn a slate into a tin pan, and perform the other 
tricks of an amateur ‘magician!’ 

“The applause was deafening. I felt quite elated. 
I ended three-quarters of an hour of successful 
sleight-of-hand with the Indian clubs and the fancy 
movements. 

**Bad Bill’s’ face was a study all the evening. I 
could hardly keep sober as I caught a glimpse of it 
now, and then. It was so different from his usual 
vicious, mean look. I could not help chuckling to 
think I had captured him. 

“I had. He was the best boy in the school during 
the spring term. He had an admiration for me that 
bordered on worship; he admired the physical dex- 
terity and strength in me, but I did not care, seeing I’ 
had at last gained a little influence over him. 

“Bill never knew that that entertainment was got 
up for his special benefit. If he reads this, he will 
know it for the first time. It is not at all unlikely 
that he may read it, for I learn that he is an assistant 
to the physical director of a Young Men’s Christian 
Association gymnasium, and The Companion is a 
regular visitor to the Association library, which is 
on the same floor. 

“I would like to shake hands with Bill, or swing 
the clubs with him, for I believe he is growing up 
into a stalwart Christian man. I like to think that 
perhaps he got started that way in the night-school. 

“Catching boys is like catching fish. It takes a 
good many kinds of bait, and much patience an 
wisdom. 4 

“Doesn’t it, Bill?”” 
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THE LITTLE SIDE OF THINGS. 





Charlotte Smith was certainly the foremost girl in 
the Blank Institute. She had a tenacious memory 
and a quickness and fluency of speech almost appall- 
ing to slower-witted girls. Her sister Lucy was espe- 
cially awed by Charlotte’s peculiar ability, for which 
the word “smartness” is probably the most appro- 
priate name. 

Lucy had s*veral friends among the girls, but 
Charlotte laughed so much at the lisp of one, the ill- 
fitting clothes of another and the dulness of a third, 
that Lucy was ashamed of her friendships. Char- 
lotte must be right. The lisp, the ridiculous clothes, 
the dulness were all there. And yet — 

The teacher, too, was especially kind to the shy 
younger sister. She was a woman of wide experi- 
ence and noble nature, who could have lifted the 
child’s whole life upward. But Charlotte spoke of 
her so continually as “a paid school-ma’am,” that 
Lucy soon saw nothing in her but her work and 
wages. 

Lucy had a habit, when tired, of going into the 
woods near her home. They were like a church, she 
| fancied. The great, friendly trees, the quiet, sloping 
| fields beyond, rested and comforted her. But Char- 
lotte found this out and followed her. She put things 
in a very different light. The trees were so much 
uncut lumber, the fields only meant potatoes and 
potato-bugs. 

Lucy began to see that the quiet and comfort which 
Nature gave her were but a silly fancy of sentimen- 
talism. Charlotte told the truth. The teacher was 
paid; potatoes and potato-bugs were in the fields. 
| The things which Charlotte saw in the world were 

always facts, and always unimportant facts. She 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. . 











could unerringly detect the printer’s blunder in a 
book full of high, glowing thoughts; and the minis- 
ter’s nasal twang or awkward gesture made more 
impression on her than his sermon. 

No matter what person or subject or thing she 
approached in life, she saw only the most petty, 
commonplace side. 

She prided herself on her practical common-sense. 
She urged it upon all who came near her. Were not 
these all facts which she saw? But the habit of see- 
ing only the little side of things made her narrow- 
minded, and rendered uncomfortable all those whom 
she tried in vain to persuade to see things with her 
eyes. 
gol Fourteenth—so the story goes—was wak- 
ened each morning by a servant whose duty it was to 
say, “Rise, sire! You have great things to do 
to-day!” 

The “Charlottes” would tell us, “Lie still. There 
is nothing great to be done on this or any other 
day.” 

The fault is ours if we heed or listen to them. 


——_4o———— 


MODEST POETS. 


It is well that a great poet should have confidence 
in his genius, and should not shrink, from want of 
belief in it, from attempting any task which his fan- 
tasy sets for him. And yet such a poet, though he 
believes in his own genius, may, before the world, 
becomingly assign himself an inferior place among 
his contemporaries. . 

At one time, during the reign of King Louis Phil- 
ippe of France, there arrived at the Paris post-office, 
from Russia, a letter bearing this superscription : 

To the Greatest Poet of France, 
PaRIs. 

The postmaster was in doubt what to do with it. 
He had his own literary preferences, but this was a 
public matter, and he felt that an officer’s private 
notions should not influence his official action. He 
accordingly called a council of his staff, and there 
was among them a long debate as to who was the 
chief poet of France. Finally it was decided that 
the letter should be sent to the Street of the Univer- 
sity, where lived Monsieur Lamartine. 

So the letter was sent to Lamartine. He looked at 
the address, and hastily called back the carrier. 

*“You’ve made a mistake,” he said. ‘This letter 
isn’t forme. Take it to Monsieur Victor Hugo, Place 
Royale.” 

The carrier wrote “Refused, University Street,” on 
the envelope, and had it sent to Victor Hugo, who 
had no sooner read the superscription than he ex- 
claimed : 

“You have come to the wrong house, carrier! This 
letter is for Monsieur Lamartine® 

The carrier wrote ‘“‘Return to University Street’? on 
the envelope, and sent it back to Lamartine, who 
started it once more on its journey to the Place 
Royale. 

After the letter had made several of these trips back 
and forth, and the envelope had become pretty badly 
worn, the postmaster used his discretion to open it, | 
to see if the letter itself would supply the key. He 
found within the following communication : 

To the greatest poet of France, 
ONSIEUR MOET, 


Manufacturer of Champagne Wines, 
with my most respectful regards. 


It was signed with the name of a Russian prince. 
ey 
UNDER THE MICROSCOPE. 


Within thirty years a fascinating branch of geolog- 
ical study has been developed. Rocks and minerals 
as seen under the microscope present a wonderful 
display of colors, and in structure a great variety of 
forms. Dr. H. Hensoldt writes of the pleasure and 
interesting information afforded by such observa- 
tions. 

Especially striking and lovely is the appearance of 
many of the volcanic or igneous rocks, when reduced 
to thin sections, and examined under the microscope. 
The dullish green lava, called pitch stone, which is 
found in dikes on the island of Arran, on the west 
coast of Scotland, exhibits under the microscope 
whole forests of fern-trees, garlands, leaves and 
flowers of marvellous magnificence. A granite from 
Cornwall contains needle-shaped crystals of tour- 
maline, radiating star-like from a common centre. 

Basalts, obsidians, porphyries and serpentines from 
various localities show labyrinths of multi-colored 
crystals resembling rows of pillars, turreted castles, 
and fairy caves, glowing in all the tints of the rain- 
bow. 

The sedimentary or stratified rocks, while they can- 
not under the microscope equal their Plutonic rivals 
in brilliancy of color or gorgeousness of crystalline 
display, make up for this deficiency by other fea- 
tures of interest. 

Many marbles and limestones are found to be liter- 
ally composed of foraminifera, the tests of rhizopods, 
resembling tiny shells of the most delicate and beau- 
tiful forms. Thin sections of almost any piece of 
flint exhibit under the microscope quite a little world 
of curious organic remains, such as sponge spicules, 
xanthidia, small fragments of coral, and the foramini- 
fera already mentioned, indicating that flint rocks 
are fossil sponges which have become solid by a 
modification of the process which makes stalactites. 


or 


LONGFELLOW’S KINDLY COURTESY. 


Longfellow, soon after his graduation at Bowdoin 


schoolboy had his eyes upon me, and would remem- 
ber me so pleasantly in after life! 1 am sorry that 
when you last saw me in Brunswick you did not 
speak tome. It would have given me pleasure.” 

This graceful and cordial acknowledgment, made 
after an illness and when graver duties demanded his 
attention, exemplified the poet’s own words: 

“The heart hath its own memory, like the mind, 
And in it are enshrined 


The precious keepsakes, into which is wrought 
The giver’s loving thought.” 
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A SYMBOL OF RANK. 


The distinctions of rank which exist in European 
countries give rise to many troubles which, though 
they may seem rather amusing as well as trivial to 
us, are in reality quite serious to the persons con- 
cerned in them. In Stuttgart, years ago, there ex- 
isted a curious custom which is not yet entirely 
abolished, and, in fact, still flourishes quite vigor- 
ously in some parts of Germany and Switzerland. 
This was the use of lanterns of different varieties 
and sizes by which, at night, the rank of the party 
could be easily distinguished. 


The lanterns were carried by the servants who 
were sent to escort their mistresses home from places 
of amusement, and they made the square in front of 
the Royal Opera House, where most of the enter- 
tainments were then given, quite picturesque, with 
their — bobbing up and down in every direction. 

The differences between some of these lanterns 
were slight, but they had to be strictly observed, or 
trouble arose. The order of rank, as set forth in the 
“rank-list,’?’ was something from which they could 
never swerve. Some had lanterns of tin, some of 
brass; some had wax lights, and others tallow; even 
the number of lights was prescribed for each separate 
class or rank. 

An amusing story is told by Hacklinder of two 
Stuttgart women, whose life-long friendship was 
nearly destroyed by the mistake of one of the hus- 
bands, who bought at an auction a lantern which 
could only be used with propriety by people of the 
next higher rank. 

The servant polished the offending lantern, and took 
it with her the very next night when she went to 
meet her mistress at the close of an operatic enter- 
tainment. It was some time before the other woman, 
whose sense of the proprieties of life had been out- 

ed, and who thought her old friend was endeavor- 
ing to lay claim to a rank above the one in which 
they both belonged, could be appeased. Even after 
the explanation, the subject of the lantern was 
always a sore one between them. 


———_<+o>—_—— 


A DISAPPOINTED OFFICER. 


Soldiers advancing against Indians often march for 
days without seeing a red man; but the veterans 
know that if the Indians want to find them they will 
be heard from when least expected. A story told in 
“Warpath and Bivouac” illustrates how suddenly 
Indians announce their presence. 


General Crook’s command was camped on Crazy 
Woman’s Fork, and not an Indian had disturbed 
them for several nights. It was very cold, and all 
were impatient for some sort of excitement. One 
night some officer said, ‘Let us go up to Bourke’s 
tent,” and they all went. 

The lieutenant, a member of Crook’s staff, was 
found studying a military map by the light of a 
candle. 

“Hello, Bourke!’ said one of the visitors. ‘‘Aren’t 
ou afraid the Indians will ventilate your tent, if you 
= that light burning?” 

“Oh no,” replied Bourke. ‘The Indians that have 
been firing into us are a small flying —: You may 
rely on it that you won’t hear anything more from 
them this side of Tongue River. The distance is too 
ag from their villages and the weather is too cold. 

r. Indian doesn’t care to be frozen. Now I’ll show 
you on this map the point where they will most likely 
make their first real at—” 

Whizz! pop! bang! zip! came a volley from the 
bluffs above the camp. A bullet struck the candle 
and put it out. Another made a large-sized hole in 
the map. The officers scattered, and Bourke was left 
alone to meditate on the instability of Indian char- 
acter. 

— +O - 


SLEEP. 


What sleep is no one knows. The prevailing theory 
as to its nature is that of the physiologist, Preyer, 
who holds that refuse matter accumulates in the ner- 
vous centres in such quantities as to bring about 
insensibility, which continues until the brain has been 
relieved of the waste matter by its absorption into 
the circulation. 


Whatever feats of endurance men may accomplish, 
they cannot live long without sleeping. Under every 
condition of — and mental suffering, men sleep. 
Those condemned to die, although they fear their 
fate, gee sleep the night before execution. Sol- 
diers have been known to sleep when on a long and 
wearisome march while walking in the ranks, or 
lying on a bed of stones, or in the mud and water. 

The question is often asked, ‘“‘How long can a man 
live without sleep?” The victim of the Chinese 
“waking torture” seldom survives more than ten 
days. Those condemned to die by the waking torture 
are given all they wish to eat and drink, but sleep is 
denied them. 

Whenever the poor victim closes his eyes he is 
—_— with spears and sharp sticks until he is awake. 

here is no torture more horrible. 


——~or—_____—_- 


THE ONLY WAY. 











College, became Professor of Modern Languages in 
that institution. One who was a boy when Longfel- | 
low was a member of the college faculty lately said | 
that when a child he used to have a secret longing to 
be one day as handsome as the professor. 

A few years before the poet’s death this admirer, 
now a gray-haired man, wrote to Longfellow and 
expressed his admiration for him. No reply was 
hoped for, but in due time an answer came which 
illustrated the poet’s gracious courtesy. From that 
letter this extract is made: 

“(Your letter] called up many pleasant remem- 
brances of Brunswick, its streets and houses and 
people. Many years of my life were passed there. 
How little I thought then, as I went to and fro from 
my house to the college and home again, that a! 


The difficulty which attacks the person who wishes 
to form the plural of some word for which the gram- 
mar and dictionary seem to have provided no rule, is 
quite serious. 


A tailor in a country town was accustomed to make 
occasional pilgrimages to the nearest city to obtain 
his goods, and he never resorted to writing, unless in 
case of dire necessity and haste. 

At one time, however, he was in need of two of 
the articles called “‘a tailor’s goose,’ and was unable 
to leave home. So in great distress he began to com- 
ees his note, which speedily presented a difficulty 

eyond the usual one of spelling the words properly, 
in the shape of the unmanageable plural. Should he 
say geese or gooses? At last a brilliant idea occurred 
to him, and he sent off the following note: 

“DEAR SIR: Please send me at once a tailor’s 
goose, and oblige yours respectfully, A. BROWN. 

“P.S. Send me another.” 


Ladies’ Underwear should be made from Kine 
Puri CaMBRIC, Lawns and Nainsooxs. Send stamp 
for samples. King Philip Mills, Worth St., N.Y. [Adv. 
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Intensely Amusing Exercise. The Rubber 
Tipped Arrow Co. of Boston, Mass., are mailing for 
75 cents- what gives more pleasure to old and young 
alike, than anything ever before invented. [Adv. 
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A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
on a Cough. The irritation which induces Coughing 
is quickly subdued by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” a 
simple and effective remedy for all Throat troubles. 
Sold only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. [Adv. 
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the western terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad ; 
the head of navigation of Puget Sound ; the centre of 
the Mining and Timber Regions on the Pacific Coast, 
send for full information to the [Mention Companion. 
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Books 
FOR THE Boys. 


The Drifting Island; 


Or, The Slave-Hunters of the Congo. A Oppel 
to “Kib Ganey.” By WALTER WENTWORTH. Illus- 
trated. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


One boy says it is the best book he ever read. 


FOR THE Girls. 
Dear Daughter Dorothy. 


By A. G. Plympton. With illustrations. Small 4to. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


ve more charming story would be hard to find.—Boston 
mes. 
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Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
23-25-27 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Cut showing Silver Inlaid before Plating. 
Guaranteed to contain more silver than any ‘“Quad- 
rape Plate,” and to wear 25 years. 
as ore durable than light Sterling Silver and not half 
e cost. 
Obtain from your Jeweller, or send to us for Catalogue 
and Prices. Accept no substitute. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Company, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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THE TALLEYRAND MEMOIRS 


will begin soon, also the series on “ Indian Fights and 
Fighters,” and Edward Eggleston’s serial novel, “The 
Now is the time to subscribe to THE 
The new volume begins with November. 


THE CENTURY Co. 33 East 17th Street, New York. 
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e Gold Hunters 





=/ of California,” 


—— 


a series of richly illus- 
trated papers destribing 
the exciting scenes at- 
tending the gold fever 
of 49, begins in the 


.o NOVEMBER 


number of 


CENTURY 
MAGAZINE. 


THE 


The first paper is an account of the thrilling 
experiences of “The First Emigrant Train to 
California,” described by Gen. John 


idwell, a sur- 


vivor of a party of emigrants who crossed the Rockies 


in 1841, seven years before the gold discoveries. Later pa: 
the mines, the different routes to California, the work of t 
women in the early days of the settlements, etc., etc. —all written by participants in 
The 
s 


ers will tell of scenes at 
e vigilance committees, 


the scenes described. The series will be fully and interestingly illustrated with en- 
gravings made from sketches, etc., and it will prove a worthy successor of the recent 
War Papers, and other serials which have made 

ovember Century contains also the beginning of the narrative of “An Amer- 
ican in Tibet,” 700 miles of the journey having been over ground never before trod by 
a white man; first chapters of a delightful novelette, “Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” by 
F. Hopkinson Smith; reminiscences of “The White House in the Time of Lincoln,” 
by Col. John Hay, one of Lincoln’s private secretaries; the first paper in a valuable 
series on the government of cities, “ How London is Governed”; an illustrated article 


HE CENTURY so famous. 


Extracts from advance sheets of 


A 


See'-inside front cover of 
Premium Number of Youth’s 
Companion for a great offer 
made only to readers of this 

aper,—a bound volume of 





HE CENTURY free for one 
new subscriber for 1891. 
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It makes no mat- 
ter in which State 
or Territory you 
may live, yet by 
means of the U. 8. 
Mail or the Express, 
and the “Premium 
List” you can obtain 
your supply of Holi- 
day Gifts Safely and 
Cheaply. 


Holiday Specialties. 


The “Companion 
Premium List” is a 
Bazaar of Holiday 








Christmas Stockings Filled 


By Mail or Express. 


Specialties, for Boys, 
for Girls, for Men, 
for Women. Read 
about them. 

Show “The Pre- 
mium List” to your 
friends. Many of 
them will be glad 
to join with you in 
selecting their 
Christmas Gifts 
from the List. 

Thousands do this 
each year. It will 
Save you time and 
money. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 













































































































































































































THE YOUTH’S 








NOVEMBER. 


Th. 13. Montgomery captured Montreal, 1775. 
Fr. 14. Pizarro sailed from Panama, 1524. 

Sa. 15. William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, born, 1708. 
Su. 16. British took Fort Washington, 1776. 

Mo. 17. Siege of Knoxville began, 1863. 

Tu. 18. Standard time adopted, 1883. 

We. 19. French driven from San Domingo, 1803. 








For the Companion. 
CLOSED GENTIANS. 


Blind little beauties by the wayside, 

Left alone by the summer pomp of flowers, 

Do you ache with a CT of desolation ? 

Have you hearts in solitude as ours ? | 


Pale, with the frost upon their lashes, 

Your fair La cousins fade ower, 

The cardinals burn out, the asters languish, 

And the crowns of the golden-rods are gray ; | 
Red leaves scurry down the north wind, | 
Yellow ferns shiver in the shortened suns ; — | 
Flora in hasty flight forgot you, 
Her sightless and silent little ones. 


What secret, O foundlings of the twilight, | 
Are you hiding, of jal cao and perfume ? | 
Shall we envy or pity it—the wonder | 
Of a bud that we know will never bloom ? 


Sometimes I seem to guess your meaning 
As you stand, purple nuns with mantles furled “- 
Your dark lamps are Hallowe’en oblations | 
At the last vespers of the summer-world. 


A veiled smile is every soft corolla, | 
A sealed joy that cannot come nor go, 
A hope dumb in chrysalis, a patience, 
A sun-thought within a dream of snow. | 


Cold, scentless atpengenn—yet you charm us 
With a sweetness beyond the sense of men, 
Like drops of the holy blue of midnight 


| and without. 


| 
Only fallen to exhale to heaven again. | 
And Nature to your October lifetime | them out. 


Not a grace nor a pleasure more can add 
Never free look nor 0; 
Morn or noon—yet I think you are not sad. 


For your shut lips calmly hold the promise 
Of a sometime glory and delight 


yay ee teed be ang de | beep their fires going during the cold weather. 
| He 


And, vestals of Autumn! Love would whisper, 
The souls of the flowers that never blew | 
Have their own Eden—and to that perfection 

The saints first translated will be you. 


I know aot i but of eet 4 if over - | farmers, who send me in more of these things than I 
Son or pilgrim acros: pai ‘ar ~ ‘ a a 
ro ‘et Life gardens T shall ask him | know what to do with. I’m simply dividing with 


If he saw “closed gentians” blooming there. 
THERON Brown. 


—____+o»____ 


For the Companion. 
JAIL-BOUNDS. 


Fifty years ago, when, in some of the States, 
debt was punished by imprisonment, the penalty 
was in certain cases relaxed enough to allow the 
prisoner to attend to his work within a prescribed 
circuit outside of the prison. If he broke through 
this limit by so much as a step, he was remanded 
to his cell. This limit was called the ‘‘jail- 
bounds,” and within this narrow precinct many a 


miserable debtor, after years of hopeless struggle, 


ended his life. 


Many readers may never have heard of this | 
old custom; yet are there no ‘‘jail-bounds’’ now | 
to which we sentence ourselves, and out of which 


we never can pass ? 
A young woman, for example, has a hunger 
for new ideas,—even when they come in school 


lessons,—a love of books, a delight in noble | 
deeds, a scorn for all that is petty and base. | 


After a few years she is found to have become 
fond of dress, of vulgar display and gossip. How 
has the change been wrought? Her companions 
talked only of these things. She was at first dis- 
gusted, then indifferent, then amused. At last 
she is startled to discover that her old habits of 
thought bore and weary her; she cannot go back 
to the noble books or ideas which once were as 
food to her soul. In short, she is in jail-bounds; 
she has enclosed her mind in narrow but iron- 
barred limits. It never escapes, but dwindles 
and starves within the confines in which she has 
chosen to imprison it. 

The reader has probably already recalled the 


tragic story of some generous, high-spirited man | 


among his acquaintances who, by yielding to the 
temptation of tobacco, opium, liquor, or some 
grosser pleasure, has enclosed his life in a limit 
within which is only torture and death. 

But there are other habits whose imprisoning 
power we scarcely note until we find that they are 
our turnkeys, relentless and cruel. 

In jest, and to provoke a laugh, we fall into 
the habit of exaggerating, of making our state- 
ments attractive by a touch of color, until it 
becomes almost impossible for us to tell the bald, 
naked truth. 

To amuse our companions we venture on occa- 
sional vulgar jests; the relish for them grows 
upon us, until some day we find that we have 
lost our taste for purity and have only a horrible 
appetite for the indecent and vile. 

Or, to gain a reputation for shrewdness, we 
make cynical criticisms upon our neighbors, and 
suddenly wake to find that we believe them— 
that all men and women have become tainted in 
our sight. 

Werst of all, to show our intellectual strength, 
we hint doubts of God and His goedness, and 
find, ‘as we grow eld, that our faith in Him is 
lost. 


| working up waste India-rubber for commercial pur- 


| families having small children, and he would have no 


| father, received the money. 


n breath of laughter good; if not, they remained just the same. 


| and vegetables. 





COMPANION. 





In a word, these treacherous habits have built 
around us jailebounds within which are dreary 
suspicion, vulgarity and hopeless despair. 

Beyond may lie all that is good and beautiful— 
happiness, home and heaven. But we have, of 
our own will, crippled our souls. They cannot 
escape. 

We might have made our lives as wide as the 
world and as high as God's truth. 


——_+or—__“_—_ 


A HOUSEFUL OF CHILDREN. 


There are landlords in all countries who do not 
like to have children in their houses, and some who 
altogether refuse to let their premises to families in 
which there are children. Monsieur Dehud, the pro- 
prietor of a block in the city of Paris which includes 
thirty-three “apartments,” or tenements, is not a 
man of this type. Monsieur Dehud, indeed, will 
have none but families with children on his premises. 
His block of houses swarms with children, within 


This preference for children as tenants is not, by 
any means, Monsieur Dehud’s sole claim to be con- 
sidered a philanthropist. For twenty years he has 
gone on, quite unknown to the world, maintaining 
what might be called a large private asylum of a very 
interesting character, entirely at his own expense 
and on his own premises, and it is only lately that 
the French reporters, becoming enterprising, have 
hunted him out, and, much against his will, put his 
name in their newspapers. 

Monsieur Dehud had prospered in the business of 


poses—a business which he still pursfies. He bought 
a large block of houses in a thickly populated part of 
Paris, and installed his business on the ground floor 
of the building. 

Then he proceeded to fill the tenements above with 


others. 

Presently the tenants discovered that their land- 
lord had some ways of his own. Whenever a baby 
was born in the house, he sent to the mother a 
chicken, nicely dressed, and ten francs in money to 
be spent for delicacies and bits of nourishing diet. 
He took pains to see that the mother, and not the 


“Sometimes,” he said, “happy fathers find the way 
to the wine-shop.” 

He had another singular custom. When his ten- 
ants were unable to pay their rent, he did not turn 


If they were able to pay him, well and 


But if they were unable to pay him, it generally 
happened that they were also unable to buy the 
| necessaries of life. So, twice during the winter, the 
| landlord sent them up a sufficient amount of coal to 
also sent them frequent gifts of eggs, butter 
When they said to him, astonished, 
“But, Monsieur Dehud, why should you buy us these 
things?” he replied, “Buy them? Why, I don’t buy 
|them. You see, I have relatives in the country— 


you.’ 

: He continued to divide his country produce with 
his needy tenants. Besides the children, he has in 
the house some old people whom he has supported 





entirely for — But his tenants, he says, do not 
| impose on him; they are industrious, and earn all 
| they can. 


But it is the children in whom he is chiefly inter- 
ested. There are more than a hundred of them liv- 
ing under his roof with their parents. Besides send- 

| ing their mothers little gifts when the babies are 
rn, he follows their fortunes at school, and gives 
| each child a franc for every school prize won. 

Naturally, none of Monsieur Dehud’s tenements 

| are ever vacant. Some of them are occupied by 
| people who have paid no rent for many months; but 
| Monsieur Dehud continues to prosper well in the 
| India-rubber business, and has the satisfaction, in 
| befriending many children directly and through their 

parents, of performing a worthy service in memory 
| of his own children whom he has lost. 


a). os 
| 


MAKING PENCILS. 


The so-called lead of our pencils is a mixture of 
| what is known as German clay and graphite. Graph- 

ite is often called black-lead, although it is in no way 
| related to lead. It is a form of carbon, and of the 
same family as coal. It is, however, an older mem- 
ber of the family, being found in granite rocks. The 


they meant to frighten some poor girl by tossing it 
suddenly about her neck. 

He joimed them at once, but instead of rebuking 
them, entered heartily into the sport, tossing the | 
snake toward one boy and another, as they were | 
already doing. Finally he said, ‘‘Come on, let’s have | 
a snake funeral.” } 


The suggestion was quickly seized upon. A grave 


| was dug, the corpse was dropped into it, and all 
| hands, the master included, helped to throw in the 


earth. A brief funeral oration was spoken by the 
teacher, and when, a few minutes later, the school- 
bell rang, the pupils all passed in quietly to their 
afternoon’s work. 

As the teller of the story remarks, why should we 
not make it a proverb, when disagreeable subjects 
come up, or there is the beginning of a plan to do 
somebody an ill turn: “See here, let’s have a snake 
funeral.” 


~@,- 
For the Companion. 


THE YELLOW LEAF. 


Summer, we said good-by 

A month and more ago; 
Summer, we said -by, 
We kissed and said good-by, 

And the sun was drooping low ; 
The rose on your breast was dead, 
The — had bowed her head, 

So what was left to be said 

But “Summer, good-by, good-by !” 


More than a month ago 
Lily and rose were cold, 

More than a month ago— 

But hill and valley glow 
With a splendor all untold. 

Why did we part so soon, 

Sweet Lady of joy and June,— 
Why part ere the crowning boon, 

This glory of living gold! 


Summer, we said 


NOV. 13, 1890. 


through by the other. But this narrow escape had 


no effect on Dandy’s nerves. At the very next hunt 
he recognized the animal selected for game, and did 
not draw breath till he had darted up to his side, 
when he slackened to enable the bullet to be sent 
home to the vulnerable spot. 


ee ee 


CINNAMON GARDENS. 


Two English-speaking young ladies, in the course 
of their wanderings about the world, found them- 


| selves in Ceylon, and having heard much about the 


cinnamon gardens of the island, were desirous of 
visiting them. They tried to communicate their wish 
to their driver, or muttoo, and the reader may be 
amused at the ingenious manner in which they finally 
succeeded in making him understand. 


We drove apparently for miles and miles. Now 
and then the muttoo drew up and pointed at a public 
building. We had grown to hate public buildings, 
but we didn’t know Cingalese, and could not make 
our hatred known. 

What was worse, the driver did not seem to under- 
stand “Cinnamon Gardens,’ and at each of our vain 
repetitions of it he stopped and pointed out another 
public building. The situation seemed impossible, 
for not a white person was in sight. We drove on, 
staring hopelessly at public buildings. - 

At last something occurred to me. Prodding the 
muttoo diligently, I leaned forward, looked at him 
intelligently, and repeated, slowly and sonorously : 

“What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle.” 


The effect was instantaneous. A look of relief 
overspread the man’s countenance, and he whipped 
up his horse, nodding violently, and making some 





good-by ; 
Far is your bourne of rest ; 


To lie where the dead rose lay, 
The rose we have both loved best. 


Ipa WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
—_———_—_~<@-——____—_ 


“PRETTY CHEERFUL.” 


“The ball entered his left side, inflicting 4 mortal 
wound, With good care he is expected to pull 
through all right.’”” So a country newspaper is said 
to have chronicled the fate of an officer during the 
late Civil War, and a certain Major L—— seems to 
have had a similar experience, to judge from his own 
story, as related to a reporter of the New York 
Tribune. 


I was in the Shenandoah Valley with Sheridan. 
We were having a regular hare-and-hounds race with 
the enemy, driving them out of the country, and in 
one of our charges I suddenly stopped short, feeling 
as if a red-hot sword had been thrust through me. 
A bullet had passed clean through my body, leaving 
a fierce, burning trail. 


time, and no mistake. No man can live after a bullet 
has plowed through his vitals.” 

I staggered out of the line. The fighting was so 
brisk that wounded men looked out for themselves. 
I managed to reach a log, and sat down on it to wait 
till I should die. The pain was fearful. I could 
barely move my limbs, which seemed to be paralyzed. 

As I sat there, watching the men as they scampered 
by, one of my old comrades came along. 

‘ “What’s the matter, Abe?’ he cried. “Are you 
it?” 

“They’ve done for me this time,” I answered. 

‘Hope not!’ he turned to yell back as he kept on 
running. At such times one doesn’t expect any deli- 
cate attention. 

I waited to die, till finally I said to myself, ‘Well, 
if this is dying, it isn’t so dreadful, after all.” 

I unbuckled my belt to ease the pain, and thought 
I should like to see what a deadly wound looked like. 
I took a look, and there was no wound there. I could 
not believe my eyes. I knew I had been hit, for I 
could feel where the ball had come out in my back. 

put my hand round there to touch the hole, and 
couldn’t find it. There wasn’t a sign of a wound in 
a side, not a mark on the skin. 

t took me not more than thirty seconds to buckle 
my belt around me and make a run for my company. 
My ng me Seay was gone, and in twenty minutes I was 
again in the ranks. 

‘“‘How’s this?” two or three of the boys panted. 
“We thought you were killed.” 

But I wasn’t. You see I had been hit by a spent 
ball. That night, when I examined my side, I found 
a black-and-blue spot as big as my cap, but I didn’t 
mind it in the least. A man who has just recovered 
from a mortal wound feels pretty cheerful. 





name lead was given it because lead had formerly 
| been used for marking on paper. ‘The way in which 
| these materials are made into pencils is described in 
the New York Sun. 


| Do you see this fine black powder? 
| It costs twenty-five cents a pound. 

stance is German clay. It is brought as ballast in 
| sailing vessels. We mix the clay with the powder, 
; and grind them in a mill, adding moisture, till the 
| mixture becomes a paste-like putty. 

This paste is pressed into dies of the size of a pen- 

| cil lead, but four times as long. Cut into proper 

lengths, the leads are baked at a high temperature. 
| The degree of hardness is determined by the propor- 
| tion of clay—the more clay the harder the lead. 

The wood of the pencil is cedar. This is brought 
mostly from Florida, and is obtained from fallen trees. 
It is delivered in blocks sawed to pencil lengths. 
Half of these are thick to receive the lead, and half 
are thin to be glued upon the others when the, lead 
has been inserted. 

The blocks are wide enough for four pencils each. 
They are grooved for the leads by a saw. The leads 


It is graphite. 
This white sub- 


are taken from hot glue and laid in the grooves. | 


Then the thin pieceis glued to the thick one. After 
the blocks are dry the four pencils of each block are 
cut apart. Another machine shapes them, making 


them eight-sided, three-sided, round, or flat, as may | 


be desired. They are burnished by machinery, and 
are then ready to be tied up in bunches. 

The higher grades of pencils are made by finer 
manipulation of the graphite and the use of better 
material. The average pencil costs about one-quarter 
of a cent to make. Ot this grade of pencil an opera- 
t@ will turn out twenty-five hundred in a day. 


a 


BURY THE SNAKE. 


The Union Signal reports a school incident that 
illustrates how great may be the value and the in. 
fluence of tact in dealing with young people. No 
doubt a hard and dry discourse to the mischievous 
youngsters might have had its effect, and they would 
perhaps have remembered a punishment if that had 
followed their act; but the way chosen by the teacher 
Was surely the best of all. 


| ‘The new teacher of a country public school was a 
young man only about twenty years old. Happily, 
he was a young man of tact and diseretion, and soon 

| showed himself capable of managing the most mis- 
chievous of his pupils. 

| One day, as he came into the yard at noon, he found 

some of the larger boys playing with a dead snake, 

and from what he saw and heard, he felt sure that 





—- — ~- -~@, -  — -— 
| 
HUNTING BUFFALOES. 


| has much to say of buffaloes. During the first of her 
life on the plains she was puzzled to account for cir- 
| cles, perhaps fifteen feet in circumference, here and 
| there seen upon the ground. When the officers told 
her that these circular ruts were made by the buffalo 
mothers as they walked round and round to protect 
their newly born and sleeping calves from the wolves 
at night, she listened with a smile of incredulity. 


She found, however, that the explanation was true, | 
and afterward never came across these pathetic cir- | 


cles without a sentiment of deepest sympathy. Of 
the “‘sport” of hunting buffaloes she has this account: 
The spring and activity of the largest buffaloes are 


marvellous. One day General Custer, on returning 
from a hunt, called me to the tent fly to see his favor- 


ligent that he was accounted as good a buffalo-horse 
us there was in the regiment. 
that he was so ambitious that as soon as he saw 


bent every nerve to the work. 

When the game became angry Dandy grew wary, 

and, leaping to the right and left to escape the but- 
| ting horns, carried his master so near that the side of 
the buffalo was ulmost rubbed in passing. 

Dandy knew that the only way to bring a buffalo 
down was by sending the fatal shot behind the fore. 
shoulder, so he darted for the side, plunged off at a 
tangent when the animal wheeled, gathered and 


sprang for the unguarded quarter, and his master had | 


| to exercise vigilance, lest through Dandy’s ambition 
| both horse and rider should be impaled on the wicked 
| horns of the adversary. The bridle did not need to 
| be touched, so clever was the horse in getting into 
favorable position for firing. 
One day, however,—there always comes a ‘‘one day” 
in all stories of adventure,—Dandy pursued a buffalo 





insecure and narrow. 





| could escape or even turn, General Custer felt him- 
| self poised in air. 
|. The huge animal had actually lifted both man and 
| beast on his horns. It was only by Dandy’s sudden 
— to one side, and the coolness of both, that Gen- 
| eral Custer and his favorite gained a place of safety; 
| for an enraged buffalo is not a safe animal to encoun- 
| ter, especially with all the odds on his side. 
When I came out to the fly, on their return to camp, 


Dandy had a hole in his side, where one horn had | order of the Sultan. 


“Well,” I said to myself, ‘“you’re a dead man this | 


| In Mrs. Custer’s “Following the Guidon” the author | 


ite horse, Dandy. He was so quick, strong and intel- | 
General Custer said | 


which animal had been singled out for pursuit he | 


down the side of a ravine, where the footing was | 
i The furious beast, raging 
cause he was followed into what he considered a | 
| fastness, suddenly wheeled, and before horse or rider | 


remark in his native tongue which we interpreted to 


mean, “Why didn’t you say that before?” and we 

yom py Lay A sped on with hope and exhilaration. 
And a dead rose on your breast. | I suppose he had driven several hundred planet 
Make room on your heart, I pray, pilgrims to the source of the spicy breezes yearly, 
For a bit of ‘golden spray | and not one of them had ever failed to make the 


quotation. 


When we arrived at the cinnamon gardens, how- 
| ever, we should not have known it but for the spicy 
| breezes aforesaid. There were no gates or enclos- 
| ures; nothing but a road winding through a tract of 
| white sand, in which low bushes, with pointed, 
| glossy, dark green leaves were growing in rows, some 
| of them half-covered with ant-hills; but the smell 
| was unmistakable and heavenly. Little brown 
urchins, moreover, were lying in wait in all direc- 
tions with long, green sticks to sell, which they bit 
with their sharp, white teeth to make a freshly odor- 
ous place. 


SO te — 


| A HOME-COMING. 


Mr. John Drew was the owner of a milk-route, an 
| elderly widower who lived in Somerville, just out of 
| Boston. His house was kept for him by his sister 
| Betsey, a capable spinster whose gray hairs left her 
| age no longer uncertain. One day Miss Betsey Drew 
| saw the milk-wagon which her brother himself drove, 
| return from Boston an hour earlier than usual in the 
| forenoon, and by his side was a woman. 


He drove up to the side-door, unhitched the horse, 
put him into the stable, and came into the house by 
means of the back-door and through the kitchen into 
the sitting-room where Miss Betsey was. 

“Well, John Drew,” she said, severely, looking up 
from her knitting; “this is queer business! You, a 
| man in good standing, a-driving home with your 
| wagon so early and leaving it standing by the door, 
| and girls a-sitting there like stoughton-bottles!” 

“Girls!’ echoed John Drew. He had been plunged 
deep in thought, and had entered mechanically by 
the usual door. But that word roused him. He 
smiled a jovial smile. He seized his sister’s wrist. 

“Come, Betsey,” said he, “come and see her! | 
declare I forgot all about her!” 

They were at the side-door by this time and he 
pushed it open. 

“Jump out, Lucy!’’ he called, cheerily, to the girl 
in the milk-wagon, and as she obediently climbed 
over the wheel, John Drew stood beaming on the 
doorstep, performing an introduction : 

“Betsey, this is my wife. Lucy, this is my sister ’t 
keeps house for us. 

“You see, Betsey,” he explained, as the girl drew 
near, “I got done going round in town a little earlier 
than usual this morning, so as I had a little time on 
my hands, I went and got married. That’s right, 
salute the bride!” 


DO THAT IF YOU CAN. 


During the great Dutch war, in the reign of Charles 
| II., the English fleet and that of Holland fought in 
| the Channel for three days successively, engaging in 
| the daytime, and lying-to at night. As they were 
| preparing to renew the action on the fourth morning, 
word came that an armistice had been concluded. 


Hostilities were laid aside, and the belligerent par- 
ties began to exchange mutual civilities. 

On board a Dutch man-of-war, which lay alongside 
an English vessel, a sailor showed wonderful agility 
by running vp to the mast-head and standing upon 
the truck. e then went through several maneu- 
vres, and concluded by standing on his head, to the 
astonishment and alarm of the spectators. 

On his descending to the deck after this exploit, 
his comrades expressed their appreciation by a series 
| = Recon which had a sound of triumphing over the 

english. 

One of the British tars, piqued for the honor of his 
country, ran up to the top of the vessel’s mast like a 
cat, and essayed with all his might to throw up his 
| heels as the Dutchman had done; but, lacking the 

skill of his rival, he lost his balance, and came tum- 
bling down much faster than he had gone up. 

The lookers-on held their breath in horror, expect- 
ing to see him dashed to pieces on the deck, but 
luckily the rigging broke his fall, and he alighted on 
his feet unhurt. He shook himself, threw up his 
head, and in a somewhat staggering fashion rushed 
to the vessel’s side and cried exultingly to the Dutch- 
men, “There, do that if you can!” 
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WHAT HE WAS WORTH. 


Absolute monarchs are given to teaching their sub- 
jects practical lessons in ways which are more salu- 
tary than amusing to the objects of such instruction. 
A traveller in Morocco tells, in ‘‘The Land of an 
African Sultan,” the following story of a monarch’s 
method of playing schoolmaster : 


The Sultan, not long ago, discovered that one of 
his viziers was becoming too powerful. He there- 
fore summoned him to tea, and complimented him 
on his great wealth. The vizier, becoming vain, 
| boasted of the number of his houses, horses, wives 

and slaves, and the Sultan rebuked him, saying that 
he was too rich and thought too much of himself. 

To show the man exactly what he was worth, his 
| Majesty had him taken by soldiers to the slave- 

market, where he was put up for sale, and received 

only one bid, of eightpence. He was then taken 
back to the Sultan, wae said to him, ““Now you know 
your proper value—eightpence. Go home and ponder 
over it.’ 
When the man reached home, however, he found 
that nearly all his property had been taken away by 
Only one small residence, one 


| gored him, while the thick felt saddle-cloth was cut | wife, one horse and One slave had been left him. 
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For the Companion. 


A VISIT TO GRANDMA. 


When the corn was growing yellow, and the nuts. 
were turning brown, 

The children went to spend the day 
with grandma, out of town. 

There were Robert, Grace and Regi- 
nald, Maud Estelle and Mollie— 


«‘Let’s each earn our own quarter,”’ said hope- 
ful Tom, ‘and then we'll all go together.”’ 

‘*That’s easier said than done,’ answered Kate. 

But they all agreed to try, and on Friday to 
compare notes. Then if they had the money, 
they would go to the exposition on Saturday. 
When Friday came each one had a quarter. 

“I got mine for pulling all the bastings out of 
two of mamma's new dresses,”’ said Kate. 

“Pooh! That isn’t worth a quarter,’’ said 
Tom. 

“Just try it and see,’’ replied Kate. 


‘How'd 


| you make yours ?” 


“Cutting the lawn for my father,’’ said Tom, | 
with an air of pride. ‘‘There’s some work in 
that.”’ 


i 
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‘the door slamming behind them. Then they 


stopped short and stared at one another. 

Where do vou suppose they were ? 

Why,—the card over the door said ‘*Exit,’* not 
“Exhibit,”’ and there they were outside again, in 
another entrance-hall, and right alongside of a big, 
burly policeman, who wouldn't let them go back! 

Poor little children! Their money was all gone, 
there stood that dreadful policeman, and, worst of 
all, it was the very last day of the exposition. 

The girls sat right down on the steps and cried, 
and the boys came as near it as they could and 
not let the girls see; while Kate sobbed out: 

“I could ‘a’ read better than that if I can’t mow 
a lawn!” ; 

But it was of no use. Tears would not avail. | 








But I ought to say, in passing, Maud 
Estelle was Grace’s dolly. 


A jolly little party! Just enough to 
fill the surry. 

And when the coachman cracked his 
whip they started in a hurry; 

And I rather think that mamma and 
pretty Auntie Flo 

Were just as glad to see them start as 
they were glad to go. 


They frolicked and they rollicked as 
they rolled along the road; 

And grandmamma was waiting with a 
welcome for the load. 

They saw her watching by the gate 

with many a smile and nod, 

And said, ‘‘How pretty grandma looks 

among the golden-rod!”” 


She kissed their happy faces, as they 
hung about her neck; 

And then they asked for cookies—they 
wanted “ ’bout a peck.” 

Now grandmamma was equal to a 
dozen hungry elves— 

She knew what she was doing when 
she stocked her pantry shelves. 


Y 





Such pans of golden gingerbread all 
setting in a row— 

With lovely men, and animals, made 
out of cookie dough— 

A score of tiny pumpkin pies, and, bet- 
ter than the rest, 

Plump doughnuts, just the color of a 
baby robin’s breast. 


When luncheon time was over, and 
they started for a run, 

The leaden clouds came piling up, 
and quite obscured the sun. 
And then the rain fell patter-patter 

on the roof and eaves, 
And ran in little rivulets among the 
fallen leaves. 


But grandmamma was equal to this 
emergency ; 

She called her disappointed brood 
around her ample knee, 

And told them thrilling stories, 
with a patience quite sublime— 

Beginning every one of them with 
“Once upon a time.” 
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Too soon the coachman cracked 
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his whip, and shouted, “ All 
aboard!” 

And when the last good-byes were said, 
the rain no longer poured, 

But danced along the crimson boughs, 
and fell in pearly showers 

Upon the little outstretched hands that 
plucked the wayside flowers. 


Such a quiet little party! as into town 
they rolled, 

Just as the sun went slowly down be- 
hind the gates of gold. 
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And I rather think that mamma and 
pretty Auntie Flo 
Were quite as glad to see them come 
as they were to have them go. 
JULIA M. DANA. 


Or 


For the Companion. 


HOW FOUR CHILDREN WENT TO 
THE EXPOSITION. 

Tom and Helen and Kate and 
Jack all went to the same school, 
and were great friends. 

In October, when they were at 
home from school, they kept hearing 
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their mammas and papas and older 

brothers and sisters talk about the 

exposition that was being held in the 

great new hall, built for the purpose, in the city 
where they lived. 

They heard of the wonderful machines, of the 
beautiful dresses and dress fabrics, of the elegant 
furniture and the splendid toys, of the lovely 
jewelry and the fancy pickle department, and of 
the man who painted a landscape in oil for you 
free in three minutes. 

They heard of the phonograph exhibit where 
a lady sang out of a machine, and the sewing- 
machine exhibit and the piano and organ exhibit. 
They heard about the fine band that played, and 
about the apple and popcorn stands, until they 
were wild to go and see all these things for them- 
selves, and I do not wonder that they were. 

So they talked about it after school one day. 
“It costs twenty-five cents apiece to get in,” said 
Jack. 

‘‘Who is ever going to give us a dollar ?’’ said 
Helen, in despair. 


| And I made mine rocking the baby to sleep 
for mamma evenings,”’ said Helen. 
‘And I found mine in the alley,’’ said Jack. 
| Q-o-oh!’’ said all the children at once. 
On Saturday they went to the great building. 


They paid their money to the man at the little | 


window, and then went eagerly through the big 
turnstile in the doorway. 

There they were in the great main room. They 
caught a glimpse of rows and rows of wonderful 
things, like a whole city-full of shop-windows all 
together, and then Master Tom said: ‘ 

“This isn't the room to look at first. 
the way. 
over there that says ‘Exhibit’ over it,—that’s 
where to begin, and then we come back here.”’ 

So they followed Tom straight across the big 
room, and never stopped to look at anything, not 
even the card over the door. 


I know 


They opened it wide and through they went,— 


We must go through that big door 


So they got up and walked home, and that was 
| the way they saw the exposition. 
Before it opens again I think Tom had better 
learn to read more carefully,—don’t you? 
WINIFRED BALLARD BLAKE. 


———_+or— 


Lavra’s aunt was making tomato pickles one | 
morning when the little girl came into the kitchen 
| and watched the proceedings with great interest. 
| “What are those things, auntie ?’’ she inquired, 
after a while. ‘‘Pickles, dear,” replied her busy 
aunt. ‘‘Pickles!’’ cried Laura, very much sur- 
prised. ‘“‘Why, my mamma don’t make that 
kind of pickles. She makes the long-legged kind.”’ 

‘“‘My sister’s got a camera,’’ announced Ted. 
‘‘Huh!”’ said Georgie, not wishing to be outdone, 
‘my sister could play on the camera before you 
were born.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
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1. 
LETTER ENIGMA. 


In the “‘punsters,”” who are joking; 
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n the “hoodlums,” who are smoking; 
In the “horsemen,” who are driving; 
= = a wae oe 

he “‘farmers,” who are raking; 
In the “servants,” who are baking; 
In the “patients,” who are waiting; 
In the “youngsters,”” who are skating ; 
In the “gamesters,”” who are winning; 
In the “children,” who are singing; 
= oad Hh ata who — 

n the “gossips,”’ who are telling; 

In the Bsr: salle who are pining; 
In the “gluttons,”’ who are dining; 
In the “students,” who are speaking; 
In the “miners,” who are seeking; 
In the “Christians,” who are kneeling ; 
In the “‘doctors,”’ who are healing; 
In the “drunkards,” who are reeling ; 
On the eighteenth of November, 
I would have you all remember, 
Died one well known in history, 
Whose life was all a mystery. 
Who he was few people knew, 
Yet in this puzzle, there’s a clue. 


2. 
TWO HOUR-GLASSES. 


eee HH EE 


i. 

Across—The jurisdiction of a bishop. 
Hebrew measures. A masculine nick 
name. A vowel. To perform. An 
officer. Longed for. 

Diagonals—(Left to right.) Appointed 
as asubstitute. (Right to left.) An arm 
of the sen. (Centre, down.) The name 
of a distinguished English author who 
died on Nov. 12, 1400. 

ul. 

Across—Mended clumsily. A variety 
of clay used as a pigment. A _ shoe- 
latchet. A consonant. An exclama- 
tion. A kingdom. Calls. 

Diagonals—(Left to right.) Foun- 
dations. (Right te ‘eft.) Those in- 
debted. (Centre, down.) The name 
of a distinguished English Lord 
who was born on Nov. 15, 1708. 


3. 
CHARADE. 
It boots not that the landsman 
Has many rules rehearsed, 
Upon the rolling billows 
He’s apt to be my jirst. 


My second is the captain 
Of an honorable band; 

For long, long years he’s travelled 
And served throughout the land. 


My third goes forth in summer 
Thro’ many a fragrant field, 
“And yet,’ quoth he, “there’s not 
enough, 
However much they yield.” 


A daughter of the forest, 
Who knows for what I’m made? 
The school-boy says for whistles, 
The farmer says for shade. 


ANNA M. PRATT. 


4. 

PATCHWORK SOUARES. 
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Upper left —1. Faces of clocks or 


watches upon which are marked the 
hours of theday. 2. A place of ingress. 
3. Bordered by a leafy expansion. 4. 
Oblivion. 5. A young ox. : 

Lower left—1. Delights. 2.Open. 3. 
An onset. 4. A ig 5. To pilfer. 

Upper right—1. Unrefined. 2. Ap 
antagonist. 3. ae eee. 4. Satis- 
fied. 5. Vehicles for winter. 

Lower right—1. An Italian poet, 1265 
—1321. 2. ‘To decree. 3. A water-nymph. 
4. To track. 5. Such wood, shoots or 
twigs as are worked into the top of 
hedge-stakes to bind them together. 

Centre—1. A kind of picture puzzle. 
2. An occurrence. 3. To calumniate. 
4. To join. 5. A horse. F.S.F. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last 
Number. 
1, Old Mother Hubbard. 
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5. Mosque, Moscow; aim, Amy; ready, read; turn, 


tourney; 
Uz, U 


re, Ireland; navy, nave; Locke, I 


Locker ; 


zzah; Trench, trenchant; home, Homer; earl, 
early; rowed, Rhodes.—Martin Luther, 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.15 
a@ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often 


scribers in a single weekly issue of t aper. Ail 


e } 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 


iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 

* mail, should be made in a Post-office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
oon to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. ~ 

Postal Notes are not asafe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
— send us P’ Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your r, which shows to what time 
your subscription fs paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed to 
Tue Youtu’s COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
UNUNITED FRACTURES. 


The failure of broken bones to unite firmly, which 
is met with now and then, is usually due to some 
local or general condition of the system, which hin- 
ders the formation of solid bony tissue between the 
fragments. In many cases an important element 
seems to lie in the fact that too great freedom of 
motion between the broken ends has been permitted, 
but in persons who are debilitated from disease there 
seems io be sometimes a lack of the vital energy 
needed to throw out the material which shall hold 
the fragments in position. 

According to some authorities delayed union—it 
usually takes place at last—occurs as often as once in 
five hundred cases. At such times what union does 
finally take place is generally of a fibrous nature, and 
if the injury is in one of the longer bones a so-called 
false joint may be the result. Dr. Donald McLean, 
of Detroit, who sees many cases of this kind among 
the lumbermen in the northern part of his State, has 
come to the conclusion that the cause of the failure 
to unite lies largely in the severity of the original 
local injury, which, with his patients, is generally a 
direct blow from the trunk of a tree. 

The treatment is often difficult, and always tedious. 
A nice fitting together of the fragments, with care 
that no soft tissue is caught between them,—the 
position being retained by means of a stiff bandage,— 
may be sufficient. 

If the position is thoroughly preserved by the 
splints, it may be just as well, or even better, that 
the patient move about, for a certain amount of in- 
flammatory action is necessary in order to get the 
full reparative power of nature. For the same pur- 
pose the ends of the bones are sometimes rubbed 
smartly together before being placed in the stiff ban- 
dage. 

The modern system of performing operations under 
the protection of carbolic acid spray, or other anti- 
septics, which prevent the entrance of the microbes 
which produce blood-poisoning, makes possible some 
operations that in former times would certainly have 
been fatal. Among other things, there has been in- 
troduced a method of treatment which consists of 
sawing off the ends of the bones and fastening them 
together by nails or wires; but it seemed to Doctor 
McLean, from the study of his cases, that those do 
quite as well in which the sole reliance is put on the 
outside dressing without the use of wires. In some 
cases where wires are used it becomes necessary to 
perform a subsequent operation for their removal. 


cansithietaddlilaeaeats 
For the Companion. 
HOW FAR A CHILD TRAVELS. 


The limit of man’s capacity for speed and endur- 
ance in travel, under given conditions, is a matter of 
record, but who has not witnessed the almost cease- 
less activity of a child, and been led to exclaim, “I 
wonder how far that child has travelled to-day?” 

A gentleman in Pittsburgh recently attempted to 
answer this query in an ingenious way. He had the 
floor of his nursery covered with white muslin. He 
then strapped to the ankle of an eighteen-months 
child a “‘marker,” consisting of an inked pad, that 
made a plain mark on the cloth for every step taken. 

The child was allowed to roam about and amuse 
itself as usual, and at night the marks were counted. 
There were the almost incredible number of 6,483 
marks, which, allowing six inches to each step, made 
the sum of the day’s journeyings 3,242 feet, or almost 
three-fourths of a mile. 

The child was probably not above the average in 
point of activity and endurance, and its feat was only 
that of many another little one whose mother finds 
it dropping asleep in her arms at night before the 
night-gown can be coaxed over its head, while the 
older members of the family wonder “what makes 
baby so cross and tired to-night.” 

The gentleman next experimented with his boy of 
nine years, who was out of school and in a commu- 
nity affording space and attractions for rambling. He 
purchased a pedometer, an instrument for measuring 
distances walked—on the principle of the cyclometer 
used for measuring the distance travelled in a buggy 
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or on a bicycle. This he managed to get into the | 
| bottem of the boy’s pocket, among the marbles, | 
| nails, twine, knives and other bric-a-brac there col- 
lected. Its additional weight was not noticed for a 
few days, and in that time it did its work. 
The first day, the instrument registered nine and an 
| eighth miles, and the boy was at the table for every | 
meal. The second day’s record was ten and three- 
sevenths miles; the third, a rainy day, seven and a | 
| half; the fourth, nine and eight-seventeenths. 
The family were astonished at the result, and there- | 
after, when any one complained of a walk of a mile 
or so, nobody pooh-poohed louder than Bob. One 
other noticeable result was that Bob got his monthly 
| pair of shoes without the usual lecture on the sin of 
wearing them out so fast. 


———_@—__——_ 


DOCILE DONKEY. 


The training of animals has been carried further in 
the East than on this continent. The charming of 
snakes and the taming of elephants by the Hindoos 
show what that people have accomplished by patience 
and tact. The ancient Egyptians seem to have had 
equal success in this line, and their descendants have 
inherited their tastes and ability. A book printed in 
1556 relates the tricks played by a trained donkey. 


The common people of Cairo resort to the exhibi- 
tions of mountebanks who teach camels, asses and 
dogs to dance. The dancing of the ass is diverting 
enough. After he has frisked and capered sufficiently, 
his master tells him that the sultan means to build a 
great palace, and will have to employ all the asses in 
carrying mortar, stones and other materials. 7 
this the ass falls down with his heels upwards, clos- 
= eyes and extending his chest as if he were 

ead. 

The owner loudly bewails his loss, and cqoests to 
the bystanders for alms to make it good. Then, hav- 
ing collected as much as possible, he announces that 
the ass is not really dead, but, being sensible of his 
master’s necessity, has played a trick to secure 
provender. 

He commands the ass to rise, but the brute remains 
motionless in spite of all the blows he can give him. 
At last he proclaims that by virtue of an edict of the 
sultan all the handsome ladies are bound to ride out 
the next day upon the comeliest asses they can find, 
in order to see a triumphal show, and that the ladies 
are to entertain their beasts with oats and Nile 
water. These words are no sooner pronounced than 
the ass rises up, prances, and leaps for joy. 

The master then declares that the ass has been 

itched upon by the warden of his street to carry his 
Reformed and ugly wife, upon which the ass lowers 
his ears, and limps with one leg as if lame. 

The showman, after remarking that his donkey is 
a great admirer of handsome women, commands him 
to single out the prettiest one in the company, and 
the well-trained beast completes the show by goin 
about among the people, and finally — one 0 
the prettiest of the women with his head, to the great 
amusement of the crowd. 


—_——@————— 


WHAT THEY LEARNED. 


Few manufactured malapropos speeches are so 
droll as those which little children make without 
| knowing it. The Pittsburgh Bulletin gives the follow- 
ing: 

Mamma—Did my darling little Nellie hear the 
words of the wedding ceremony? 

Nellie—Yes, 1 heard pony? word. 

Mamma—And what did the minister say? 

ellie (glibly)—He said: ‘‘Ye have now entered the 
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CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


From the Vital principles 
of the Brain of the Ox, and 
the embryo of the wheat 





| CRYSTAL SPRINGS PURE GLUTEN FOOD. 


We have perfected a Gluten Food, PoLUBOSKOs, univer- 

ly recommended by physicians who have tested it. 
The Food is agreeable to, and easily retained by, the 
most delicate stomachs. A healthful food for Invalids 
and those who are troubled with Dyspepsia, Sleepless- 
ness, and Diabetes. Unequalled as a food for infants. 
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Woodward & Lothrop, 
WASHINCTON, D. C., 

Are now occupying the new six-story addi- 
tion to their business premises, giving them 
facilities for the transaction of the D 
and Fancy Goods business than which there 
are none better in the United States. 

Visitors to Washington will find it a 
convenient place to rest, there being three 
reception rooms, a department for checking 
parasols, ne and writing rooms, tables 
covered with fashion magazines, and a 
lunch room reached by two passenger ele- 
vators. In our Fancy Goods Department 
will be found a very large selection of 
Photographs of the City, the Public Build- 
ings, the Parks, the Avenues, Mount Ver- 
non, and other places of interest round and 
about Washington. 

The privileges of the establishment will 
be extended in every possible manner. 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP, 
Cor. tith & F Streets, N. W., 
WASHINCTON, D.C. 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS MAN'F'G CO., Boston, Mass. 
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For 
Boys 


This shoe was first made by 
us for use in families of a few of 
our personal friends who failed 
to find in the stores 
neat and stylish shoes 
for the boys, which 
would — stand 
hard wear. 


A boy’s shoe should be made 
to stand rough usage; this can 
be done and at the same time 
its style may be preserved, but 
it costs a little extra. 
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we want a reliable woman in every 
County to establish a Corset Parlor 
for the sale of Dr. NICHOLS’ CELE- 
BRATED SPIRAL SPRING CLASPS AND CORSETS. Wages, $40 
to $75 per month and expenses. We furnish complete 
stock on consignment. $3 Sample Corset free, con- 
ditionally (see terms). Send 18 cents e for sample 
and terms. Nichols & Co., % E. 14th St., New York. 


much. One lamp 
is equal to sev- 
eral—that’s about 

_ all. Electric.light 
is as soft as moonlight, and 
stronger. The ‘‘ Pittsburgh’”’ 
is equally soft and four or five 


times stronger than that. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 




















oo is of padlock, and you twine are now one 

The Hartford Post move another, which, as the 
Irishman said, is ‘‘equally worse.” 

A little girl, ust old enough to enter the infant 
class at the Sunday school, was ambitious to repeat a 
text of Scripture as the older ones did at the concert 
exercises. 

In order to humor her ambition and make it rea- 
sonably certain that she would succeed, the mother 
selected the brief text, “It is lawful to do good on 
the Sabbath day,’’ and taught her until she rehearsed 
it several times correctly. 
| When the supreme moment arrived, however, the 

little orator electrified her audience and mortified her 
mother b saying, “It is awful to do good on the 
Sabbath day.’ 

——_—__—_~>-_—--— 


SLIGHTED. 


It is hard for us, whether we are old or young, to 
see our best efforts pass unappreciated; and what 
older people feel, younger people say. 


Little Mary, who is only four years old, had a new 
hat given to her, of which she felt very proud. On 
the following Sunday she wore it to church, but her 
ye in the event was greatly lessened by the 
‘act that a certain lad, on whom her childish affec- 
tions were just then set, appeared not to notice her 
splendid adornment. 
| Monday a she saw him goin 


by the house, 
| driving a cow, and at once she clam 








red upon the 
fence 


;} “© Ea,” she called, “that was me to church yester- 
| day, with a new hat on!” 


—_—@—___—. 


HIS SYMPTOMS. 


People who go to apothecaries to have their dis- 
eases preseribed for occasionally get very strange 
diagnoses. In one case a man, wearing a long coun- 

| tenance, is said to have entered an apothecary’s shop 
| and remarked : 

| “I seem to have something queer in my stomach, 
| and I want you to give me something for it.” 

| “Whatare ge symptoms?” the apothecary asked. 
| “Every little while something seems to rise up, 
and then settles back again, and by and by it rises up 
| again.’’ 

The apotheca: ut his chin in the palm of his 

hand, and meditated a while. 
“Look here!” he said, gravely. “You haven’t gone 
and swallowed an elevator, have you?” 


jiieaigssillceaneaens 
LOOKING FORWARD. 


Tommy is very hard on shoes and trousers. His 
mother understands this, and governs herself accord- 
ingly when she goes shopping. 


One day, while out with another lady, she was buy- 
ing cloth for a pair of pantaloons for Tommy, and 
ordered a good deal more than seemed necessary. 

“Why do you get so much?” asked her friend. 

“Oh,” was the reply, ‘‘this is for reserved seats!” 


- > 


A POLITICIAN attended a dinner-party at which 
there was a fillet of beef with mushrooms. He 
attacked the beef vigorously, and pretty soon whis- 


pane to his neighbor, “Do you eat the clothes-pin 
eads, too?” 


A WISE Bridget says that when a potato is cooked 





“it’s atin’ and not waitin’ that it wants.” 
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For the Companion. 
WAITING FOR WINTER. 
Winter may come or Winter may wait, 
We're ready whenever he makes his round ; 
There’s a thatch on the roof and a latch on the gate, 
There’s fodder enough 
And good housen stuff, 
And fuel both dry and sound. 
My old wife and I, we are not to be tricked 
Or flustered or hurried when Winter arrives ; 
The crops are all stored and the fruit is all picked, 
The bacon is smoking,— 
And who would be croaking 
With honey in all the hives! 
Then let it be early or let it be late, 
We can give him a welcome whenever he comes ; 
And should he decide until Summer to wait, 
ke our dear city cousins 
Who come here by dozens 
To sample our peaches and plums,— 
Why then, I suppose, we should give hin a grip 
And a jolly round welcome, since that is our way ; 
And, spite of his frost with its troublesome “nip,” 
I should show him at leisure 
Our crops for his pleasure, 
And mother would urge him to stay. 
IpA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


er 


For the Companion. 


SHARKS AND SHARKING. 


To most persons a shark is a shark, as a mack- 
erel is a mackerel. Yet more than one hundred 
and forty species of this creature have been clas- 
sified already, and doubtless others yet remain 
unnamed, if notunknown. Though some species, 
even of the largest, are comparatively harmless, 
the shark is of all creatures which swim the seas 
the most hated and dreaded by sailors. This is a 
case when an open countenance does not inspire 
confidence. 

No general description will apply to all the 
species of the animal; but there are certain char- 
acteristics which make it easy to recognize the 
shark whenever seen. 

The characteristic which will make the deepest 
impression, if opportunity is given, is the tooth. 
A single shark mouth has sometimes six rows of 
teeth in the upper jaw and four in the lower. 
Usually they are in the form of an isosceles tri- 
angle—sharp-pointed, sometimes straight, some- 
times curved, sometimes smooth, and sometimes 
serrated or in the form of asaw’s teeth. To these 
are attached muscles by means of which the teeth 
are made to stand erect when the shark is about 
to seize his prey. At other times they lie flat in 
the mouth. 

The teeth of many living species are quite large, 
but even the largest are small in comparison with 
those of some gigantic fossil sharks. I have a 
tooth, given me by a fisherman who procured 
it at Cape Breton, which is four and one-half 
inches across the base, while the slant height 
is about six inches. It is supposed that the 
species from which it came was at least 
seventy-five feet in length. What execution 
a full set of such teeth must have done! 

But the most striking characteristic of the 
shark is the tail, which is very muscular and 
peculiar in shape. The upper lobe is usually 
much longer than the lower, and is scythe- 
shaped. The tail is the animal's chief propelling 
instrument, and it is powerful enough to enable 
its possessor to swim with great rapidity. 

The so-called backbone of the shark is not true 
bone but cartilage; and this fact establishes its 
relationship to the saw-fish. The body of the 
shark is cylindrical in form, tapering toward the 
tail. It has no scales, and its skin is as rough as 
sandpaper, instead of which it is sometimes used. 
Under the name of ‘“‘shagreen’’ this substance is 
used to cover boxes, instrument cases, and the 
handles of swords. The snout of some species is 
very pointed, in which case the nostrils are half- 
way between the point and the mouth. 

Unlike most fishes, the shark has no gill covers, 
but breathes through five slits on each side of the 
head. The action of its heart is very slow, in 
some species beating only about eight times a 
minute. This makes it tenacious of life, even 
when severely wounded. 

Sharks have power to scent their food from 
afar, and the smell of blood serves greatly to 
increase their ferocity. A favorite food with them 
is the cuttlefish; but they are far from being fas- 
tidious, and seem ready to appropriate not only 
everything edible, but some things which are not. 

The larger species are most abundant in the 
open seas, while the smaller ones frequent the 
shallow waters along the shores. The most 
common shark upon the New England coast is 
one of the twenty species of dogfish. It is of a 
slate color above and white beneath. It grows to 
a length of from three to five feet, and is found 
as far south as New Jersey, although the species 
called by that name there, and south of there, is 
a different one. 

During the spring and fall these dogfish are 
very abundant. 
their habit of hunting in packs, as do the wild 
dogs of the East, or those which have descended 
from the domestic dogs taken into the La Plata 
Provinces of South America by Spanish Jesuits, 
and which are cowardly when met alone, but 
fierce and dangerous when met in packs. 

Sometimes sharks of this variety come in such 


countless numbers that they are a great annoy- 
ance to the fishermen. In August, 1883, they 
swarmed along the coast of Maine in such a way 
as to prevent all other deep-sea fishing. Attention 
was, therefore, devoted to catching them. The 
short lines of the trawls were made of wire, so 
that they could not be bitten off, and the sharks 
were caught by tens of thousands. Oil was made 


| from their livers, and their carcasses were used as 
| manure to fertilize the farms along the shore. 


During the Civil War these livers were worth a 
dollar and a half a bucket, and fishermen could 
make twenty or thirty dollars by the catch of a 
single night. Ordinarily the price is so low that 
the catching of the fish is not profitable if there 


| is other fishing to which men can devote them- 


selves. 

Dogfish prey upon any other fish. Capt. Joseph 
Smith, of Gloucester, reported that while off Wood 
Island, Maine, he saw a sinall school of mackerel, 
which was surrounded on all sides and below by 
dogtish. The school was rapidly growing less and 
less before their rapacious jaws, and he had no 
doubt that this was but a remnant of a large 
school, and would soon be annihilated. 

They seldom attack man, but some years ago 
a boy, the son of a skipper, fell overboard from 
his father’s vessel on George’s Bank, and before 
he could be rescued was torn in pieces by these 
bloodthirsty hounds of the deep. I once accom- 
panied a fishing party which took a con- 
siderable number of dogfish. An old 


| whaling captain who was aboard left his 


} 


| the handle. 


They receive their name from | 


line, and, taking a heavy iron pin which 
he found in the boat, devoted himself to 
killing every dogfish that was caught. I 


CATCHING 


did not understand his destructive zeal until I 
learned that, many years ago, one of his favorite 
men, while engaged in stripping the blubber from 
a whale, was seized by a huge shark and was 
never seen again. Ever after his old captain took 
delight in seeking revenge upon everything which 
bore the semblance of the creature which had 
devoured his friend. 

The eggs of the dogfish are of a horny substance, 
and oblong and nearly flat in shape. At each of 
the four corners is a tendril, the purpose of which 
is doubtless to hold the egg to seaweeds or other 
fixed bodies. These egg cases, from which the 
little ones have departed, may be picked up often | 
along the shore. They are called ‘sailors’ purses”’ 
or ‘‘mermaid purses.” 

Another species of shark, which may be found 
along the Atlantic coast from the Canadian Prov- 
inces to the Middle States, is the thresher or fox | 
shark, which abounds also in the Mediterranean 
Sea. This shark attains a length of ten or twelve | 
feet. Its marked peculiarity is its tail, which has | 
its upper lobe so extended that it equals in 
length the rest of the body. It is very bold and | 
voracious, and one splash of its tail will put to | 
flight a whole school of dolphins. A single stroke 
would be sufficient to killa man. This creature 
is one of the whale’s worst enemies, sometimes 
killing him by repeated blows. 

A queer-looking specimen is the hammer-headed 
shark, of which there are about five varieties. 
The head extends across the neck, like the hori- | 
zontal bar of the letter T, so that the fish resembles 
a double-faced hammer, the body being considered 








The eyes are in the forward edge of | 
these faces. The mouth is directly below the | 
centre of the head, and is provided with three or | 
four rows of teeth. The head is quite dark in 


| color, and the back is a slaty gray. 


The hammerhead is most abundant in the 
tropics, especially in the Caribbean Sea and the 
Bay of Panama. It is also found about the East 
Indies and in the Mediterranean, where this and 
some other species are said to be much more 


numerous since the completion of the Suez Canal, 


, small Norway ports. 


_ ee 


{through which they have passed from the Red 


Sea and the Indian Ocean. 

The basking shark receives its name from its 
habit of lying for a long time at the surface of 
the water, as if it were sunning itself. This is 
one of the largest of the whole family; it has 
been found nearly fifty feet in length. Its teeth 
are numerous but comparatively small, and it is 
less harmful than most sharks. 

On the coast of the United States the basking 
shark has been found as far south as the Car- 
olinas. It is easily approached, but when har- 
pooned it quickly sinks to a great depth, where it 
remains a long time, and is, therefore, difficult to 
capture. 

The Greenland shark is peculiar to the Arctic 
Ocean. Specimens twenty-four feet long have been 


taken, but they are not often seen more than | 


twelve or fourteen feet long. 
ashy gray color, and while it does not attack men, 
it troubles the whalemen greatly by flocking with 
its companions about the whale, as soon as it is 
killed, in order to get a share of the blubber, pieces 
of which as large as a man’s head it will take at 
a single bite. 

The natives of Norway and Iceland make a 
business of sharking. Vessels of from twenty to 
thirty tons are used, and they carry a crew of 
about eight men. In winter they go but a short 
distance from the shore, since, in cold weather, 





SHARKS. 


the sharks come into water not more than forty 
to sixty fathoms deep. In summer the fishermen 
are obliged to go several miles from land where 
water is two hundred to three hundred fathoms 
deep. 

When a favorable place is reached, the anchor 
is thrown over and three or four lines are made 
ready. To these are attached sinkers which weigh 
from eight to ten pounds. Below the sinker is a 
chain to which the great hook is attached. This 
is baited with seal fat or horse flesh, which has 
been preserved for the purpose when fresh bait 
cannot be obtained. Each line passes through a 
block fixed on the gunwale of the vessel, to make 


| it easier to draw in the shark. 
As soon as the creature is hooked and hauled | 
| alongside, a knife with a long handle and a blade 

| two feet in length is plunged into his back. 


still larger hooks he is made fast to the vessel, 
and the liver is taken out, cut into pieces and 
thrown into barrels having perforated bottoms, so 
that the blood and water can pass off freely. It 


This suark is of an | 


By | 
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It is said that in a single year more than one 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of sharks’ fins 
have been sent from India and its vicinity to— 
China for the making of soup. The taking of 
sharks is carried on from some Florida ports te a 
certain extent; but in spite of these uses, the 
shark is, as a whole, regarded as of little com- 
mercial value. 

The mackerel shark is one of the most danger- 
ous of the common sharks. Its teeth are long, 
narrow and nail-like. It is from five to ten feet 
long, and is not uncommon upon the New Eng- 
land coast. From the stomach of one opened at 
the Quoddy Head Marine Station, there were 
taken six yards of herring net. Evidently, in his 
fondness for the fish, the greedy creature had 
taken net and all. The liver of this species is 
very large, and that taken from this particular 
specimen made fifteen gallons of oil. 

Samuel Garman, in a pamphlet issued by the 
| Essex Institute, Salem, in 1884, describes with 
| great minuteness a shark taken in Japanese waters. 
| Its body was fifty-nine feet six inches in length, 
| and its greatest circumference was but eleven and 
}a half feet. It was, therefore, long, slender and 
| eel-shaped. Its teeth were small, and alike in 

both jaws. Its color was brown. Nothing like 

it had ever been described before. 

The shark of sharks, the real ‘‘man-eater’’ and 
the one most dreaded, is the white shark. This 
variety reaches a length of thirty-five feet and a 
weight of two thousand pounds. Its head is long 
and flat, and the snout far overhangs the mouth. 
Its six rows of teeth are sharp as lancets and 
notched like saws. Its mouth is very large, so 
that one has been known to cut a man’s body 
completely in two at a single snap of its cruel 
jaws, and another to swallow one at a gulp. 

Near Calcutta, one of these sharks was seen to 
swallow a bullock’s head, horns and all. From 
the stomach of another a bull’s hide was taken 
entire, and the sailor who made the discovery 
insisted that the bull had been swallowed whole, 
and all except the hide had been digested. From 
the stomach of another was taken a lady’s work- 
box, filled with the usual contents, scissors and 
all. 

It is commonly the white shark which follows 
the vessel at sea day after day and week after 
week, keeping hated company, watching with its 
eyes half concealed beneath their bone sockets, 
and full of fiendish malice, to seize what may 
chance to come overboard, whether it be the living 
or the dead. Bountifully were they fed, in other 
days, when slave ship followed slave ship across 
the ocean, and scores of the sick and dying, as 
well as the dead, were committed to the deep! 

On the ‘Twelfth of April, 1782, the English fleet, 
under Admiral Rodney, fought the French fleet 
under De Grasse, off the Island of Dominica, in 
the West Indies. Amid the fiercest roar of cannon 
and the rush and splash of balls and shells, the 
sea was alive with sharks eager for the blood of 
the slain. One of the French vessels took fire, 
and the crew jumped overboard. Most of the 
men were speedily devoured by the ravenous herd 
waiting to receive them. 

In the Peabody Museum, at Salem, may be 
seen many evidences of the use to which the 
natives of the islands of the South Pacific put 
sharks’ teeth. There are sword-like instruménts 
of war, armed on each edge with scores of these 
sharp-pointed teeth. There are, also, from New 
Zealand, similar ones in the form of knives, 
which are said to have been used in cutting up 
the bodies of captives taken in battle. 

There may also be seen in the same collection 
three pronged spears, in one of which I counted 
nearly four hundred teeth. These came from the 
Kingsmill or Gilbert Islands, where now, through 
the influence of the American missionary, the 
spear, if not beaten into the pruning-hook, has 
been exchanged for implements of peace. . 

At this museum, also, may be seen gauntlets, 
the backs of which are thickly studded with 
sharks’ teeth, which had been worn upon the hand 
in battle. 

A writer in a recent number of the American 


| Naturalist speaks of a visit to the island of 
Fernando de Noronha, about two hundred miles 
off the coast of Brazil. This island is used as a 
Brazilian convict station, and the writer describes 
| the attempts of the convicts to catch fish. A line 
| one hundred and fifty feet long was used. This 
| was thrown out from the shore, and always 


is then packed in boxes, ready for the try works, | drawn in as quickly as possible to save the fish. 


where the oil is to be extracted. 

One barrel of livers will make about five-eighths | 
of a barrel of oil, worth ten or twelve dollars a 
barrel. Unless the flesh is to be preserved or the | 
skin saved for the manufacture of leather, which | 
finds its way into the market under the name of | 
seadog’s skin, the shark is set adrift as soon as | 
the liver is taken out, to become food for his | 
hungry brethren. | 

The capture of sharks for their livers is a some- | 
what extensive business. Ina single season eight 
thousand bushels of livers were taken into two | 


In Iceland the flesh of sharks is used for food, 
but it is seldom eaten fresh. One process of prep- 
aration is to bury it in the ground for a time, 
where it undergoes a process of fermentation, 


| during which it is so changed that, when taken 


out, it has the appearance of jelly. When this 


| stage is reached, it is considered ready for the 
| table. It is oftener dried, and when thus prepared 


it has the taste of old cheese. 


Even then not half of those which were hooked, 
were landed entire, since the sharks usually took 
the larger half. Standing upon an overhanging 
rock at the western end of the island, the writer 
could see hundreds of enormous sharks, moving 
rapidly about in search of food. Woe to the man 
who trusts himself to the water in these latitudes! 

Sharks are especially abundant about the Ber- 
mudas and southward, in the Gulf of California, 
the Arabian Gulf and about the island of Ceylon. 
A few species frequent fresh-water rivers like the 
Tigris and Ganges, but most of them do not leave 


| salt-water. 


Sharks abound, too, upon the African coast, 
where some tribes worship the shark under the 
name of Joujou. ‘He who kills a joujou,” says 
an African proverb, ‘‘is damned; but he whom 
the joujou eats is comfortable.” 

Asan act of worship, they row out in their 
boats on stated occasions, taking as offerings to 
propitiate their favor goats and fowls. and, 
annually, a boy of ten years, who from his infancy 
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has been set apart for the sacrifice. The boy is | 
covered with flowers, taken out at low tide and 
fastened to a stake with due ceremony, while all 
watch the incoming flood, and exult as the boy is 
devoured by the joujou. The mother believes that 
these hideous mouths are the very gates of heaven, 
opening to receive her darling child. 

GRANVILLE B. PUTNAM. 
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For the Companion. 


A BOXFUL OF BOOKS. 


It is surprising to see what a boxful of books fifty 
dollars will buy. My Cousin Luke and I have just | 
finished making a bookcase of redwood to hold our 
order. Itis four feet wide, and there are five shelves— 
all full. The books look rich and beautiful in it; we 
could not have spent the fifty dollars for anything 
which would have made so fine an appearance. What 
is more, they will give us interesting and instructive 
reading for our leisurc time during two or three years 
to come. 

Would you like to know how we came by the fifty 
dollars? It is quite a story. We are a family of 
lumbermen. We live in the red- 
wood country, in Northwestern 
California, two or three hundred 
miles up t!:e coast from San Fran- 
cisco, from which vast quantities 
of redwood lumber are shipped 
to all parts of the world. Many 
lumbermen from the East and 
from Michigan and Wisconsin | 
have come here during the last | 
ten or fifteen years, and several | 
of them do a large business, | 
manufacturing and shipping the | 
redwood, a timber not unlike 
pine, growing very large and 
clear in these coast counties. 

My father, my older brothers 
and I came here from Wisconsin 
seven years ago. The men of 
our family had been lumbermen 
in the Badger State, and my 
grandfather before them was a 
lumberman in Maine, sixty years 
ago. Lumbering is, so to speak, 
our hereditary occupation. We 
have a steam-mill on Modoc 
Creek, and a shipping-stage near 
where this small stream empties 
into the Pacific. 

Many of the redwoods are very 
large trees —larger than any 
timber which is handled in Wis- 
consin or the East. A redwood 
less than four feet thick at the 
stump is called a small tree on 
our land. We get out trees every 
week which are six, eight and 
sometimes ten feet in diameter. 
Some of them are nearly two 
hundred feet in height, with a 
hundred feet of clear stuff. Our 
largest circular saws are seventy- 
two inches across, consequently 
the large redwood Jogs have to 
be halved and sometimes quar- 
tered before we take them upon 
the saw-carriages. The riving is 
commonly done with wedges, 
although explosives are now and 
then used. 

A day’s tiresome labor of an 
experienced chopper is required 
to fell a redwood eight feet in diameter at the stump. 
A green hand would be unable to get one down ina 
day, and would be likely to make a balk of it. Great 
care must be used in felling the trees, because the 
enormous weight of the trees breaks the trunks to 
pieces if they strike across logs, stones or inequalities 
of the ground. 

After they are down, the trunks are sawn up into 
logs twelve, sixteen and twenty-four feet long, and 
then, if large, rived for milling. Afterward the logs 
ure either rolled into the creek and floated down to 
the mill, or drawn there by teams. 

My older brother John, who is foreman of the 
choppers and sawyers, generally lays out the course 
for felling the trees, and marks it with stakes set in 
the ground after the underbrush has been cleared off. 
It is my business to keep the books of the firm at the 
shipping-stage, where the vessels load with lumber, 
and also to keep the time of the workmen and pay 
them off. We have now about forty workmen at the 
mill, at the stage and in the woods; and this year I 
have a cousin from Wisconsin, Luke Marston, about 
my own age, who is out here to learn the business. 

One day last spring a chopper named Van Vranken 
made a balk with his “under cut” while felling, and 


lodged one redwood against another—hung it up hard | 
It was hinted that “Van” had taken too | 


and fast. 
much beer that day. He and two others, named 
Helling and Stésser, had secretly received what was 
said to be a keg of lager the night before, and it 
unquestionably was pretty strong lager. If the men 
get intoxicants, they are obliged to do so very quietly, 
for my brother John is a strong temperance man, and 
discharges every employee whom he finds intoxicated. 

“Van” was not drunk, but a little exhilarated, we 
thought. At any rate, he was careless with his tree, 
and made an odd-looking scarf. Instead of “driving 
the stake’”’ which John had set for him, his tree 


swung half around and hung up in the top of another | 


redwood, standing fifty or sixty feet to the right. 

The tree which Van Vranken had tried to fell was 
about seven feet in diameter, and perhaps a hundred 
and ninety feet tall, and the tree which it lodged on 
was almost as large. 

After John had looked at the trees, he ordered the 
second redwood to be cut so that both might fall 
together. He marked the scarf, and in doing so 
probably made a slight mistake, not allowing quite 
enough for the great weight and pressure of the first 
tree on the other. That afternoon, when the second 
tree was cut, it fell off half across the under scarf, 
and lodged in turn upon another large redwood. 

The direction in which all three trees now headed 
would, when they fell, land their trunks across a gully 
and break them to pieces. To avoid this, three more 


| sixth, their shaggy tops crowded densely together. 
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trees, standing farther to the right, were chopped | 
next day, and purposely lodged against the large tree 
on which the first two were hung up in such a way as 
to brace it toward the left, in order that, when cut, 
they might all fall on level ground, as was first 
intended. Seven men worked an entire day cutting 
the last three trees. 

The plan might have succeeded, but when the last 
of the three trees fell against the jam, it caught 
insecurely, slid twenty or thirty feet, broke several 
limbs, and finally hung by a single limb. It seemed 
certain that the least jar would cause it to drop. 

There were now six trees in the jam. Five had 
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They both stopped boring, and looked hard at us | 
for some moments. 
“Younker,”’ observed the older of the two men, a 
tall, lean, smoke-dried man about fifty years old, “I 


| reckon you’re a tender-foot, and most likely a Yank, 


by the way ye chaw out yer words.” 

“Yes,” said Luke, “and now can you do us the) 
favor to lend us that auger to-morrow?” 

“Lend it to yer!” exclaimed the Pike. “I shud | 
laugh to see myself lend anything toa Yank! When | 
sh’d I see it agin, I’d like ter know?” 

“Well, then, will you sell it?” said Luke. 

The man paid no attention to this question. The 


been cut off at the ground and had fallen against the |Awo went on boring for five or ten minutes. We sat 


Not one of the six was less than six feet in diameter, 
and the great one, on which they all hung, was almost 
ten feet thick. | 
But, large as this last was, the great weight of the 
others sprung it fifteen or twenty feet out of perpen- | 
dicular. If it were cut enough to break, it would be 
sure to fall suddenly and with a tremendous crash, 
and all the others would drop with it helter-skelter. 
Still, there would have been no very great or un- 
usual danger, for, as the trees were all to fall in one | 
direction, the choppers would have a chance to run 
back—lhad it not been for 
the tree which hung by 


crack or start, or even | 
jar, perhaps, it would be 
certain to break loose and | 
slide down, crosswise, on | 
the trunks of the first 
two trees right over the 
line of retreat. 

The entire gang of chop- 
pers viewed it, and de- 
clared that it was too dan- 
gerous to meddle with. 
Indeed, it was an uncom- 
fortable situation, and | 































had about it a 
certain aspect 
|of imminent 
danger which 
I cannot make 
very plain in 
words. The great size, 
height and ponderous 
weight of the trees gave 
to the jam a terrific appearance. 
“the lager glut.” 
John was angry and displeased. Twelve days’ 
| work had already been done on it, and now, to crown 
all, it was in the way of further operations. He did 
not like to order men to go in and cut the big tree. 


The men named it 


It would have looked like sending them to their | 


death. But that evening he made an offer of fifty 
dollars to any one who would break the glut without 
accident to life. 

The glut was the topic of discussion for the next 


two days, though no one saw a way to break it. The | 


next day, as work had been running light at the mill, 
my brother gave me a holiday, and Luke and I walked 
to French’s steam-mill, the next below ours, and 
distant about six miles. 

At French’s a ledge in front of their landing-stage 
was being blasted out, and here, for the first time, I 
saw dynamite cartridges. Those in use were cylin- 
drical in shape, two inches in diameter and eight 
inches long, and were put up in thick, blue paste- 

| board cases, with a detonating charge of powder 
inside each, and a fuse, two feet long, connecting 
with it through one end of the case. 

It seemed to me that we might use one of these 
cartridges to bring down the big redwood in our 
“glut,”’ and so I applied to the foreman to let us have 
two of the cartridges. He acceded to my request 
when he found out what we wanted to do with them. 

But to carry out our scheme, we needed a large 
auger. The augers used at French’s were the common, 
short-handled, two-inch implements, such as we had 
at our own mill. We were told, however, that a 
settler who lived two miles further down the coast 
was laying a log aqueduct, and had such an auger as 
we needed. 

| We went to his place, and there found two men 
| hard at work, boring out logs with what is known asa 
pump auger. Luke and I drew near and sat down on 
a log. Both the men were what they call ‘Pikes’ 
out here in California,—old-timer pioneers from 
Missouri and the Southwest,—queer people, not much 
noted for thrift, and, as a rule, violently prejudiced 
against New Englanders and Northerners generally. 

By and by Luke looked up and said, “Good-day, 

gentlemen.” 


by and watched them. The auger was an old tool, | 
rusty and dull. At length the Pike turned round and 
said, “Wal, you hang round yer ’s if you’s bound to | 
git this yer auger.” 

“We want it very much,” said Luke. 

‘‘Humph! yer do, do yer?” 

“Yes, we do,” replied Luke. “And we've got to | 
have it.” 

“Anyhow?” 

“Anyhow.” 

“Look yer, younkers, you’d better cl’ar out from | 
yer!’ } 

We sat down on another log and fell to whittling | 
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They stopped and stared at the wreck. “Donner 


and blazes!” cried Stésser. “Dem two young spiel 
hoppers has been out and blow down der gloot mit 
goon-powder, or some such ting like dat—so early! 
Only shmell!”’ 


It did smell pretty strongly around there of powder 


and dynamite. 


We took the auger ‘back to our neighbor, the Pike, 


that evening. He was sitting in his shanty with his 
back to the door, and his helpmeet, within, was 
giving him a piece of her mind, as we came up. She 


was apparently very angry and very bitter, but the 
man was bearing it well. 
“Good evening!’ Luke called out. ‘‘We’ve brought 
back your auger.” 
The old man faced about and looked first at us, 
then at the auger. “Wal, ef yer haint!” said he. 
“And we are much obliged to you,” I added. 
“Wal, but I *lowed yer was no Yanks,” he re- 
marked, as if in apology. “Jest yer hold on a minute.” 
He rummaged around inside the shanty. ‘“Shet 


| up!” we heard him growl] to his wife, and in a few 
| minutes out he came, with a two-gallon stone jug, 
| stopped with a corn-cob, and a tin pint dipper. 


“Tuk a nip o’ whiskey!” said he, swinging the jug 


| under his arm, as if to pour out some of its contents. 


“Thank you,” cried Luke, “but, the doctor’s for. 


redwood. The men went on boring for ten or fifteen | bidden our taking any this year; afraid of dipso- 
one limb. At the first | minutes longer, the old man casting now and then a | mania.” 


questioning look toward us. “You aint gone yit?” | 
he exclaimed, after a while. 

“No, we want you to lend or sell us that auger,” 
said Luke, whittling away doggedly. 

“You do!” 

“I ’low we’ve got to get it,” replied Luke, in imita- 
tion of the Pike dialect. 

Then they bored and we whittled in silence. At 
last the old Pike could stand it no longer. 

“Wal, I'll be dog-gorned!’”’ he burst out. “Ef yer 
aint two of the persissentist, orneriest younkers I 
ever hed come round me! I ’low I dunno whether 
ter go git my shot-gun, or let yer hev the auger. Dog- | 
gorned ef I do, now. Ef I don’t let yer hev it, I | 
*spicion yer’ll hang round and lift it arter dark, ’less’n 
I kerry it ter bed with me.” 

We did not reply to this tirade, but went on whit- 
tling with immovable faces. 

“I don’t b’leeve ye’re no Yanks, nohow,”’ he burst | 
out again after awhile, staring hard at us. 

“Look yer,” the old man exclaimed at last. “Tell 
yer wot I’lIldo. Lend a hand yer and halp bore out 
tham six more logs, and yer may tuk the auger. Not 
that I ever ’xpect ter set eyes on’t agin. No, yer 
naver’ll fetch it back. Catch a Yank ter do thet!” 

We pulled off our jackets and fell to work boring. 
The old Pike sat and held the logs on the “horse” for 
us. We bored out the six in the course of an hour, 


said, but we saw that the man liked 
our style of work. When we drew 
the auger out of the last log, he felt 
it to see how hot it was. 

“Now we can take it, can we?” 
said Luke. 

“Of coorse, didn’t I tell yer yer 
could!’ exclaimed the Pike. 

“All right,’”’ I said; ‘“‘we will bring 
it back to-morrow evening.” 

“Don’t think I’m green enough to 
Jook fer yer,” growled the old man. 

We shouldered the auger and 


success of our method of dealing 
with our neighbor. 

Preferring to work without the 

? suggestions of the workmen at our 
f mill, we left our auger and the two 
cartridges on the other side of the 
creek from the mill, in a pile of 
edgings, as we came home. 


indicated quite plainly that Van 
Vranken, Helling and Stisser in- 
tended to make an attempt the next 
forenoon to break the glut by cutting 
down the big tree, taking the risk 
that such an attempt would involve. 

“It never will do to allow those men to get that 
| fifty dollars,” said Luke, after we had gone to our 
| room. 

“Then we must get up before light to-morrow 
morning,” said I, “for they mean to commence work 
the first thing aft@r the six o’clock whistle blows.” 

We went to bed. But I waked at one o’clock, and 
| had but barely fallen asleep again, when I heard Luke 

striking a match to look at the clock. I waked again 
| at three, and then, although it was not yet light, we 
started out. 


dull as the auger was. Nothing was | 


walked away, much amused at the | 


At supper the talk of the men, 


“Sho! dipsomany? What mout thet be?” 

“A sort of dizziness and all-goneness in the head. 
It runs in some families, you know.” 

“And whiskey aggervates it?”’ 

“Aggravates it very much. Brings it right on.” 

“Thet’s bad.” 

‘Bad indeed! Good-night. Much obliged.” 

John paid the fifty dollars to us, and we bought 
these books with it. 
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For the Companion. 
HOME-MADE GAMES. 
Mrs. A. G. Lewis. 


There are many homes remote, perhaps, from large 


| towns or cities, where little or no money can be 


spared for buying games. The neighborhood shop- 
keepers do not include such luxuries in their list of 
supplies, and, therefore, even if money were plenty, 
it is impossible to obtain them. 

Yet the young people in such homes have even 
greater need of amusement than have those who 
live where the holidays bring many delightful forms 
of recreation, and where every child, whether rich or 
poor, has a reasonably ample supply of toys and 
games. 

A recent visit to several mammoth toy and game 
stores in one of our largest cities, for the purpose of 
noting what new things had been added to last year’s 
stock; also to find out the way different games are 
constructed, whether or not a boy or girl of ordinary 
ingenuity might not duplicate them, disclosed the 
fact that few, if any, of the games in all the brilliant 
array presented to tempt the taste and purse of holi- 
day customers, are really difficult to make. 

Any boy who can use the saw, bit or auger, a 
hammer and glue, and who can whittle well miglit 
build the framework of any of these games, while 
his sisters with scissors, a bottle of mucilage and « 
box of ordinary paints, can decorate the same, quite 
as tastefully as many of those displayed. 

This article will aim to describe very minutely how 
to construct several very interesting games, both old 
and new,—some of the old are far better than the 
new,—of which young people do not easily tire— 
games of skill which help to develop and train the 
muscles, at the same time that they teach some of 
the simple but essential forms of instruction. 

Ring Pin is extremely interesting and exciting for 
skilled players. Young children play it with equal 
interest. While keeping the scores, which should be 
done mentally, they learn to add rapidly by fives, 
tens, twenties and thirties. The cut gives a clear idea 
of the form of the board, about twenty-eight inches 
square. The pins are about 
four inches long and one- 
half inch in diameter, ex- 
cept the centre pin, which 
is one foot long. With an 
auger or bit bore through 
the board at the poipts 
where the dots appear in 
the cut. Whittle the pins 
to the right size to fit 

° closely in the holes. Dip 
| their points in glue before placing them. Drive a 
| brad or two through the board into each pin on the 








We took an axe, and crossed over on the dam and under side, and set away to dry for several days be 


| got our auger and cartridges. Day had scarcely begun | fore using. The numbers should be painted on the 
.to dawn when we reached the glut. There it stood, | board as indicated. 


looming gigantically in the starlight. A herd of deer, 
lying near it, bounded away through the brush. 

We set our auger into the trunk of the big red- 
wood upon which the other five trees hung, and bored 
a hole straight into its heart. Then we thrust in one 
of our cartridges. It fitted loosely, and I pushed it 
in with a stick to the end of the hole. That left the 
outer end of the fuse nearly a foot inside the trunk, 
but by thrusting in a match in the split end of asliver, 
Luke was able to reach it. 

It was about half-past five o’clock when we lighted 
the match and then ran back. The fuse burned slowly. 
We ran about a hundred and fifty yards, and then 
turned and waited. 


sion, and with it a loud, sharp, splitting noise. Fully 


and flew thirty or forty feet. The great tree shook, 
then it gave a loud crack and broke off at the shat- 


trees came down with a frightful crash. 

I do not much exaggerate when I say that it shook 
the whole county! Limbs flew, and three of the great 
trees broke across each other with terrific crashes. 





half the redwood trunk was blown off at the butt, | 


tered place, and a second later the whole jam of huge | the cube lies, numbers rang- 


Rings, twelve in number, and about six inches in 
diameter, are easily made from rattan or bent ash 
neatly and firmly fastened where the ends join, then 
wound with different colors of worsted—four of each 
| color. 

Adult players should stand at least fourteen feet 
| from the board. The scores may be kept for two or 
| more players, but for a really interesting and exciting 
game players should be chosen by sides, and the 
points of the game sharply contested. The rules are 
identical with bowling. 

Angler’s Game differs little from “Fish Pond.” In 
the latter the fish are shaped and colored to resemble 
fish. In this they are wooden cubes about one inch 








A moment after there came a hollow, dull explo- | square on either side. 


Into one side of each cube a double wire, brad or 
| pin is driven, by which the fish is caught. Upon the 
| opposite side, which is, of 
| course, the side upon which 


|ing from five to fifty are 
pasted. Fishing-poles with 
lines and hooks, one dozen 
in all, are neatly made by 





The great logs bounded about. One butt flew around | using rattan for the poles, which should be about 


sidewise, plowing up the ground for many feet. 
We looked on with great satisfaction. The noise 


| twenty-eight inches long. A neat little bow of bright 
ribbon is tied with the line to the pole. A bent wire 


was heard at camp. Twelve or fifteen of the men | or pin serves for a hook. 


soon came running out to see what had caused it, 


Van Vranken, Helling and Stésser with the others. 


| We were standing on the trunk of the big redwood. 
“How are you, fifty dollars!” Luke shouted. 


The game may be played in simplest form—keeping 
the score for both sides, and awarding the game to 
the side that wins the highest score—say one, three 
or five hundred, as the players may decide, first. If 
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the party is large, the class game may be played with 

several sets of players at as many tables—four in 

each set. Sides are chosen, and the players draw for 

their places at the tables. The company decides how 
many games shall be played. 
The pairs who win at each 
table move toward the head 
of the class; those who lose 
move toward the dunces’ seat, 
at the foot of it. 

When the last game is 
played to complete the re- 
quired number decided upon, 
the pair which gains the seats 

at the head of the class wins the honors of the game. 
The winning is for the side, not the persons alone, as 
in most games. Those at the foot must don dunces’ 
caps; to those at the head some prizes or badges of 
honor are given. 

Parlor Ten-Pins.—These, too, may be made with a 
pocket-knife, or turned with a common carpenter’s 
lathe. For a parlor or play-room, if pos- 
sible, fasten by a hook in the ceiling above, 
or to the gas fixture, if it is sufficiently 
high, a stout cord to which a league ball or 
one made of wood is fastened. Place the 
ten-pins upon a board, directly beneath the 
hanging rope. The ball must be suspended 
at just the right length to clear the board. 
On this board dots are made to indicate the places 
where the ten-pins are to be set. The arrangement 
of the pins may be the 
ordinary ‘triangle, or such | 
a one as is given in the 





© fe} cut. 
The players grasp the 
© ° O ball holding the string 


O tuut, raise it as high as 

their arms will allow, and 

aim for the ten-pins. It | 
a _f may seem at first thought | 

to be too easy, but expe- 

rience proves that it is much more difficult to make a 
“strike” in this way than by bowling. The rules are 
identical with the ordinary game of ten-pins. This 
is, however, much more convenient for use in the 
house, and should not be lacking among the list of 
household games. 

Cut and Make.—For a quiet game around the table 
this is one of the very best. It is like Logomachy, in 
principle, but better in some respects. 

Cut from papers or books, of vowels—A, E, I, O 
and U, six each; of consonants—B, C, D, F, G, H, L, 
M, N, P, R, 8S, T, W and Y, four each; J, K, Q, V, X 
and Z, one each, in all ninety-six. Paste these neatly 
upon pasteboard cards of uniform size and color. 
Place the cards, letters downward, upon the table; | 
each player selects fifteen cards; out of these he 
makes the largest number of words possible; all 
words commonly accepted for use allowed; interjec- 
tions, proper names and foreign words are not 
allowed. 

Scores are kept by each player, and the largest 
aggregate of words wins. 

This may also be played as a geographical game, 
making the largest possible number of names of 
rivers, lakes, mountains or cities. 

Again, take sentences, and cut them into bits of | 
one, two or three words each. For instance, take 
this sentence: ‘There are a thousand ways to go to 
Rome, but it takes a long-legged horse to get there in 
one day.” Divide it thus: There are—a thousand 
ways—to go to Rome—but it takes—a long-legged— 
horse—to get there—in one day. 

Take other sentences and divide them in similar 
fashion. Paste each division upon a card by itself. 
Seventy-eight cards form the set. Mix up the lot and 
place them in the centre of the table; draw fifteen, 
and out of them construct sentences. Let the game 
require sometimes the shortest, sometimes the longest | 
possible sentences. This is a delightful and effective | 
way of teaching syntax, or the simple science of 
sentence-making. 

The player wins the game whose score is best. Yet, | 
especially in teaching, the best form of construction | 
ought to count extra points. Rules may be adjusted | 
according to the age and capacity of the players. 

Boxes in which games may be neatly kept are 
indispensable, each game being placed in a separate 
compartment. 
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FOREIGN EDUCATION FOR AMERICANS. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


“What does an American gain by educating his 
children abroad?” 

This question, which I am invited to answer for 
The Companion readers, immediately suggests an- | 
other,—“What does an American lose by so doing?” | 
which ought at the same time to be considered. 

Foreign education for young people is a fine phrase, 
which may serve to veil a multitude of motives that 
take Americans abroad. Some go for health and 
rest. Some, to be fashionable. Others, to save money, 
and to wear out their old clothes. Others still, to 
escape from the slavery of society and domestic cares; 
having found expensive housekeeping and entertain- 
ing grown irksome. Parents go for their own grati- 
fication, and drop their boys and girls in European | 
boarding-schools, chiefly to have them out of their 
way, while they themselves go flying over the con- 
tinent in quest of amusement. Or a wife, becoming 
restless and discontented in the humdrum life of | 
home, suddenly discovers that it is time to take her | 
children abroad for an education—a pretty pretence | 
in many similar cases. 

Many go with the honest purpose of giving their | 
families the advantages of travel and study; but they 
often start with very vague ideas of what they wish | 
to accomplish, and it is sometimes pitiful to see them | 
wandering from place to place, trying difterent schools | 
and tutors, to learn at last that the education they | 
are in search of might have been better obtained at 
home. 

Such experiments cast discredit upon all attempts 
at educating children abroad. The young people who 
went away promising boys and girls, return with a 
smattering of foreign tongues, and perhaps a few 
showy accomplishments, to find the mates they left 
behind, far in advance of them in all the essentials 


| toms with those of other nations. The affectation of 


| gotten—holds equally good with regard to many other 


| wilderness. 
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of a sound education. Let this fact console the | young ladies even of the age of sixteen and etabnitets, | months, than they had made in the Paris pensionnat 


plodding and earnest pupil who cannot go abroad. 

American schools undoubtedly have their defects. 
There is commonly too much cramming in the best 
of them; excessive headwork, with too little atten- 
tion paid to physical development, and the training 
of eye and hand in mechanical employment. Pupils 
are carried through a given routine, which may be 
well-fitted for some, but not at all for others; and 
very often leave school with hardly any preparation | 
for the business of life. 

But this is a common fault of educational systems; | 
and, after all deductions have been made, American 
schools, for Americans, are, I am convinced, the best 
in the world. Let this be distinctly understood, at 
the outset. 

It is a great gain for children who are taken abroad 
to be first well-grounded in the ordinary branches of 
a school education, in their own country. To miss 
this, as some young children must, is a loss which can 
only be compensated by the personal superintendence 
of their education by parents or competent tutors, or 
by placing them in equally good European schools. 

The boy who, with his own living to get, must 
leave the school for the counting-room or shop at an 
early day, can hardly afford to go abroad for an 
education, unless it is in those languages that will be 
especially useful to him in his chosen career. 

There is something more needful for the average 
American girl than the veneer of accomplishments 
that are too often put on for the sole object of secur- 
ing social or matrimonial success, but which are apt 
to drop off when the burden of life is taken up. 
Better than these, is the domestic training that will 


| fit her to bear that burden, and to order the affairs 


of her own family; a home education, which she is 
liable to miss, if too much of her girlhood is passed 
in boarding-school life or in travel. 

Let our young people acquire and retain all the 
culture they can; it is the ornament and solace of 
life. But the fair fabric should rest upon a firm 
foundation of practical knowledge. 

The weakening of the patriotic sentiment, which is 
so often said to result from seeing foreign lands, is a | 
bugbear worthy of but slight consideration. No 
sensible American will love his country less from 
that cause. It is a wholesome experience, to compare 
the merits and defects of our own manners and cus. | 


admiring whatever is foreign is fully offset by the 
folly of believing that only Amexican institutions are 
perfect. 

if a university education is in view, the youth may 
postpone going abroad until after his graduation, | 
when a visit to classic scenes and supplementary 
courses of study in the great European universities 
will be of incalculable service to him; or a part of his 
preparation may be carried on in countries with the 
languages of which he wishes te become familiar. For 
the special student of art, or music, or medicine, or 
literature, or human life, there is undoubtedly a | 
flower of culture that can best be gathered in the old 
world. 

The common argument against our young people | 
studying the modern languages—that they are gener- | 
ally but half learned in school, and then quickly for- 


studies, which will not for that reason be speedily | 


| discarded. How many graduates of our colleges do | 


we see, who know practically nothing of Greek and 
Latin and mathematics! | 
Whatever expands the mind has a high utility, | 
although it may never be applied to the sordid affairs | 
of life; and there are few things more useful in this | 
respect than the acquisition of at least one language 


| besides our own. Even a little knowledge of it is 


better than none; a thorough knowledge is inval- 
uable. 

If modern languages are to be studied, it is an 
obvious advantage that this should be done in the 
countries where they are spoken. A good grammat- 
ical knowledge of them may be acquired in the high 


| school or seminary at home; and some fluency in 


speaking them, through intercourse with the French 
or German nurse or governess or tutor. But all this, 
and much more, is implied by a good foreign educa- 


‘ tion. 


This is attended with difficulties, even for those who 
can go abroad. One would suppose, for example, 
that Paris should be the best place in the world to 


‘learn French. For the average American boy or girl 
it is avery bad place. The best schools there contain | 
| as many English-speaking as French-speaking pupils, 


sometimes more; the two do not readily mingle; | 
those of the same language are sure to flock together. 

Even the convent schools, in which the majority of 
French girls are educated, have many Irish, English 
and American pupils, and cannot, for other reasons, 
be recommended. 

It is equally hard to find a good Parisian hotel or 
pension (boarding-house) in which the English lan- 
guage is not prevalent; or a Parisian family in which 


| foreign children can be satisfactorily placed. There 
| are small pensions and pensionnats (boarding-schools) 


that may be exceptions; but if they remain so, it is 
because they are not easily discovered by foreigners. 
A school known to be well-conducted, and to have no 
English-speaking pupils, would fill up with English- 
speaking pupils at once. 

For the language, some quiet provincial town, not 
overrun by the ubiquitous Anglo-Saxon, is preferable 
to the great centres of attraction. There is nothing 
like putting a child into a school or family where no 


| other language is heard but the one that is to be 


acquired. Some previous study of it by way of prep- 


| aration is desirable; it is a gleam of light in the 


Yet children are often admitted to 


| schools in France, Switzerland and Germany, with no 
| previous knowledge of the language used in them, 


and they pick it up quickly. 

‘“‘My girls did not know a word of German, when I 
took them to Germany,” says an American mother 
“I put them into a public school in Wittemberg, the 
first thing. It was a month before they understood 


| anything; but all at once the language began to come | 


to them; they had been unconsciously learning it all 
the while. Then one day the teacher spoke to one of | 
them in German, and my girl, to her own astonish- 
ment, answered in German.” 
It may be useful to enter a primary class at first, 
and learn the very elements of the new language 
along with children six or seven years old. This is | 


recommended as a very good way; I have known | 


| lesson or a task in drawing to engage their minds and 


| something more than acquaintance with books; and 


| books. I never cared much for history, until I saw 


| the separation of parents (unless they like to be sep- 


who have tried it. But there is one serious objection | 
toit. The older pupils cannot make companions of | 
children so much younger than themselves, and it is 
through companionship that a language is best ac- 
quired. It is vastly better for them to be far enough 
advanced to go on with other studies, through the 
medium of the new language, with pupils of their 


| own age. 


This preparation can be made before they leave | 
home, and it can even be carried on during the inter- 
vals of travel. To take along a governess or tutor 
would of course be useful, but this may be inconven- 
ient, or it may be too expensive. At every important 
tourists’ resort, in Italy, France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, private lessons can be had in almost any | 
required language, at a very moderate cost. It may 
seem an awkward business, to study thus in different 
places, under local teachers; but the teachers are 
accustomed to just that sort of thing, and adapt | 
themselves to it. 

Travel, to be thoroughly enjoyable and profitable, | 
should be done leisurely, with frequent rests. To 
have no object in view but rapid sight-seeing, is to 
make sight-seeing itself a weariness to body and soul. 
It is rendered all the richer and more pleasurable, 
when in the intervals of it, especially in the interrup- 
tions occasioned by stress of weather, some agreeable 
indoor occupation can be taken up. 

The most discontented travellers to be met with, 
are prisoners of a rainy day, confined to their hotels 
with nothing todo. The cheeriest are always those | 
who at such times have letters to write, books to | 
read, with a motive for reading, or some interesting | 
study to pursue. 

It is not the languages alone that may profitably 
occupy young people, in the course of their travels. | 
In every place of note, instructors in art and music | 
and other branches can always be secured. Even in| 
Rome, where there are so many superlative attrac- | 
tions, I have seen the dismalest of rainy mornings 
made bright to a couple of young girls, who had a 


hands. To combine study with travel in this way, 
particularly for young people who have left school, is 
perhaps the most delightful kind of supplementary 
education. 

Education is a term of wide scope, that implies 


the disadvantages we have frankly considered, may 
be rightly recompensed by some of the benefits of 
travel and residence abroad. Much depends upon the 
individual disposition. I have seen persons whose 
education was supposed to be completed, traversing 
mechanically the glorious galleries of Italy, from a 
sense of duty, and I have seen young girls, hardly yet 
in their teens, whose every step in them was a joyous 
inspiration. | 

I asked a young girl of this stamp, whose school 
studies had been much interrupted for a year, how 
much she thought she had lost. 

“If I have lost anything,’”’ she replied, “I have 
gained ever so much more. I won’t say I have learned 
more geography in a few months than I learned in as 
many years in school, but Iam sure I have a better 
idea of geography than I could ever have got from 








the Forum and the Colosseum, and heard Spadoni’s 
open-air lectures, one on the very spot where we 
could imagine Mark Antony making his oration over 
the dead body of Cwsar! But now it seems as if 
history was more interesting to me than anything 
else. And I don’t know what would hire me to give 
up my memories of Venice and Florence and Rome 
and Southern Italy and the Alps!” 

Upon the circumstances of each particular case 
must depend the advisability of taking or sending 
one’s children abroad. It is rare that enough will be 
gained to compensate for the breaking up of families, 


arated), and the sacrifice of domestic happiness. 

It may prove a highly useful experience for young 
people to be left to their own re- 
sources, among strangers in Euro- 
pean boarding-schools. But it isa 
step that should not be decided 
upon without careful consideration. 

A mother brings her daughters 
to Europe, makes what she thinks 
satisfactory arrangements for plac- 
ing them in a pensionnat, and hur- 
ries home again. She knows noth- 
ing of the associates who are to influence 
them, perhaps for life. She may esteem it 
an advantage that they are to room with 
nafive French or German girls; who—it is 
a truth that must be spoken—often bring 
into the school untidy habits that are 
amazing to well-bred Americans. The 
change from a generous diet to an insuffi- 
cient or unsuitable one unfits them for 
study, takes the color from their cheeks, 
and maybe undermines their health, be- 
fore their friends at home have the faintest 

picion of the mischief that is doing. 

This is what sometimes happens. The dangers to | 





boys are different, but quite as real. It is not well to | 
trust the unformed character too far away from the 
sympathetic oversight of at least one parent or friend. 

The advantages are undoubtedly greatest where | 
parents have the leisure, the means and the inclina- | 
tion to go abroad with their children, watch over 
their education, and preserve for them the atmos- | 
phere of home. 

This may be done, in a measure, in quiet hotels and 
pensions, where a family may have its floor or suite 
of rooms, and its own separate domestic life. Or, 
better still, if it is to remain long in a place, a fur- | 
nished house or apartment may almost anywhere be 
had, with the freedom and privacy of housekeeping. 

Continental boarding-schools are not expensive; 
three or four hundred dollars a year will commonly | 
cover the cost of everything. This is much cheaper 
than paying the pupils’ board in a hotel or pension, | 
and their tuition in a day school. 

For reasons previously stated, we chose the public | 
school for our girls, for the ten months we were to | 
remain in Geneva, and the result justified our choice. | 


| A friend of ours, an American mother who had had | 


her daughters in a private school in Paris, brought 
them afterward to Geneva and put them into the 
Ecole Secondaire et Supérieure, where she found they 
made more progress in speaking French, in two 


| chivalry. 


in a year. 
In this school young ladies of sixteen and upward 
are admitted as externes, with the privilege of pur- 


| suing one or two or more courses of study, at will. 


The terms are very moderate. 

The public industrial and art schools are free, and 
many foreigners go to Geneva to take advantage of 
them. There are also free afternoon and evening 
courses of lectures at the university, interesting in 
themselves, and useful in teaching the language to 
foreigners who have already made some progress 
in it. 

The university and medical school have many for- 


| eign students, including about forty young ladies. In 


fact, all the young lady students are foreign, being 
mostly from Poland, Russia and Germany; not a 
single Swiss girl embracing the opportunities thus 
extended to her sex. 

There is a “college” for boys, which corresponds 
with the Ecole Secondaire et Supériewre for girls. In 
the Swiss common schools, above the lowest grades, 
the sexes are kept separate. I believe this to be a 
mistake. There is nowhere the free and healthy 
intercourse between boys and girls that exists in 
America. Where they meet by chance or by stealth, 
they often do not know how to behave, or show a 
blushing consciousness of doing something delight- 
fully wrong. 

The schoolhouses are not well heated or ventilated, 
and the sanitary arrangements are imperfect. The 
schools undertake to teach too much in a short time. 
The memory is overtaxed; the reasoning faculties 
are not sufficiently developed. There is a laxity of 
system surprising to those accustomed to the more 
rigid—perhaps too rigid—methods in use in our own 
country. 

With all their defects, the Swiss schools undoubt- 
edly merit the reputation they have, of being among 
the best in Europe. A year or more in them, chiefly 
for the language, cannot fail to be of great benefit to 
American pupils. Then, for breadth of culture, other, 
instruction may well be tried. 


_ +2 — 
For the Companion. 


CORONATION OF THE KING OF 
PORTUGAL. 


The ceremonial at the recent coronation of Charles 
the First, the young King of Portugal, was as im- 
posing and elaborate as in the greatest days of the 
proud little kingdom. 

At the dawn of day, the fortresses about Lisbon and 
the ships in the harbor joined in a thundering can- 
nonade. At ten o’clock a very large part of the pop- 


| ulation of the city was massed about the royal palace 
























and the streets adjacent. Eight 
magnificent carriages, blazing 
with golden ornaments, con- 
veyed the royal party from 
the palace to the Parliament 
House, where the first act of 
the coronation was to be per- 


| formed. All of the royal party wore the cumbrous and 


gorgeous robes of another age. The youthful King, 
over his uniform of a general, had on a cloak of the 
| richest crimson velvet, faced with ermine. The Queen 
wore a dress of white satin embroidered in gold, and 
from her shoulders descended a cloak of light blue 
with gold embroidery and ermine facings. 

Eight superb chestnut horses drew the royal car- 
riage, each horse led by a groom. Around the carriage 
walked an immense number of pages, officers, ser- 
vants and other attendants, all dressed in the showiest 
possible garments. 

Before the carriage rode two marshals on horse- 
back, each carrying a gigantic portfolio. Near them 
rode heralds, kings-at-arms and similar personages 
of the Middle Ages, dressed as we see horsemen 
dressed in pictures representing scenes in the age of 
Behind the carriage rode, with solemn 
mien, in magnificent costume, two dukes: one the 


| Grand Equerry, the other, Captain of the Royal 


Guard. 

Behind these came a great number of high officers 
of the army, some of whom composed the personal 
staff of the King. The cortége marched to the sotemn 
music of the national hymn. 

In the Parliament House were assembled the peers 
of the kingdom and the members of the lower house, 
the peers at the right, the members at the left of the 
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throne. In front of the president’s desk was a | 
table, on which were placed the crown, the 
sceptre, the royal standard, the constable’s 
sword, a crucifix and a book containing the four 
gospels. 

The Duke of Oporto entered the hall at the 
head of the royal party, and the King and Queen 
mounted the throne, upon which they took their 
seats. The sceptre was placed in the King’s right 
hand, while the great dignitaries of the kingdom 
ranged themselves in order around him. One 
of them unfurled the royal standard and held 
it aloft above the crowd. 

The President of the Chamber of Peers held 
before the King on a cushion the book of the 
gospels and the crucifix. ‘The King took the 
sceptre in his left hand, removed the glove from 
his right, and placed it upon the gospels. He 
then swore to maintain the religion and the in- 
tegrity of the kingdom, never to make league or 
covenant with heresy, to obey the constitution 
and the laws of the kingdom, and to take care 
that the nation received no detriment. 

He was then loudly proclaimed in grandiloquent 
language, Charles the First, King of Portugal, 
upon which the whole assembly burst into enthu- 
siastic cheers. At the same time the standard- 
bearer exhibited the royal standard from the 
balcony to the people in the streets, crying loudly 
three times : 

‘Royal! royal! royal! For the most high, 
most powerful and most faithful King of Portu- 
gal!’’ 

The crowd, silent till then, raised the cry, 
“Long live the King!” and once more all the 
artillery on land and water gave a royal salute. 

The reader might think that the King was now 
sufficiently crowned. By no means! The pro- 
cession next took its way tothe great Cathedral 
of St. Dominique, which had been filled from an 
early hour with a waiting multitude of ambassa- 
dors, princes, nobles, Cabinet ministers, judges 
and ecclesiastics, all clad in their official robes. 
The King and Queen walked down the nave arm 
in arm, the King wearing all the orders of his 
kingdom. The Cardinal-Patriarch bowed low to 
the King, conducted him to the throne, and in- 
toned the Te Deum, after which a numerous 
orchestra played a cheerful symphony. 

The whole of the spacious interior of the church 
was hung with crimson velvet, fringed with gold. 
Thousands of candles lighted it, and there were 
flowers in the utmost profusion. The ceremonies 
within the church occupied an hour, at the end of 
which the cannon once more thundered a salute. 

Even then the youthful sovereign and his con- 
sort had not accomplished their task. They went 
next to the City Hall of Lisbon, in the principal 
apartment of which there was another throne. 
The whole saloon was adorned with crimson 
velvet and golden fringe. As soon as the royal 


pair were seated upon the throne, the President | 


of the Municipal Council offered to the King 
upon a plate of silver-gilt the keys of “this good 
city of Lisbon,” which were large and heavy. 
The King took the keys, but immediately returned 
them to the President of the Council, and deliv- 
ered a little speech, in which he praised the fidelity 
of the Lisbon people. 

Then the President of the Council seized the 


municipal flag, went out upon the balcony, and | 


made a third proclamation to the people that 
Charles the First was King of Portugal. Once 
more the people responded with enthusiastic 
cheers, and all the cannon gave a last salute. 

The royal party were conducted to their car- 
riages, and the procession marched to joyful 


music back to the palace. JAMES PARTON. 


——~or—__—_ 


For the Companion. 


THE SENATE. 


By Senator George F. Hoar. 


The word ‘‘Senate’’ comes from the Latin word 
senex. It meant, at first, an assembly of old men. 
People used to believe that only old men were fit 
to make laws. This is shown by the titles of the 
chief law-making assemblies of different countries, 
some of which are still in use. The Latin Senatus 
or Patres Conscripti (Conscript Fathers), the 
Greek Gerousia (from geron, old man), the Saxon 
Alderman or Elderman, the French seigneur, pre- 
serve the traces of this early usage. 

In some cases where the name is kept, mature 
age is no longer required for the office. The Con- 
stitution of the United States provides that ‘“No 
person shall be a senator who shall not have 
attained to the age of thirty years, and been nine 
years a citizen of the United States, and who 
shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that 
State for which he shall be chosen.” 

But the State Legislatures, in the appointment 
of senators, have adhered much more closely to 
the theory from which the body derives its name 
than the Constitution itself requires. The average 
age of the persons who now compose the Senate 
is sixty years. It has but eight members who 
are less than fifty years old, and not one less than 
forty-five. 

The Government established by the Constitution 
of the United States differs from those of other 
countries in many things, but especially in five 
essential particulars. 

First. There is a large domain from which 
government is altogether excluded. Wherever 
in America the people have created a State or 


THE YOUTH’S 


Nation, they have said to it, «Thus far shalt thou | 
come, and no farther. There are some things 
which, under no circumstances, shall any govern- 
ment be permitted to do.” 

Second. The powers of sovereignty are divided 
between the Nation and the States. The Nation 
exercises those sovereign powers which affect our 
dealings with other countries, including the powers 
of war, peace, treaties and the regulation of foreign 
commerce; those which affect the dealings of the | 
people of the different States with each other, 
including the establishment of post-offices, a 
bankruptcy system, currency and the government 
of the Territories, which are the common property 
of all the people. 

To the national government is committed also 
the duty of guaranty to each State of a Repub- 
lican form of government, and preventing the 
States from infringing the new constitutional pro- 
visions which secure personal freedom, equality 
before the law, equality of political power, to 
all men born or naturalized within the United 
States. 

For all purposes of commerce and foreign inter- 
course we are a republic, a unit, speaking with 
one voice; for all purposes of domestic govern- 
ment we are forty-four republics, various, diverse, 
each free to seek its own welfare, to make its own 
laws, to regulate its own institutions in its own 
way, only by an irresistible central power pro- 
hibited from doing wrong, and constrained to do 
right in those things which are essential to repub- 
lican liberty. 

Third. These forces of State and Nation are 
kept by the authority of the Supreme Court from 
exceeding their appointed bounds, either by in- 
vading each other’s province or by entering the 
domain which the Constitution prohibits to the 
law-making power. 

The Supreme Court can pronounce null and 


void any statute which violates the Constitution, | 


whether passed by Congress or by a State Legis- 
lature. The mandates or prohibitions of this 
august tribunal must be obeyed by every execu- 
tive officer. 

Fourth. In the national government itself the 
character of a nation composed of the whole 
people of the United States, and that of a con- 
federacy of distinct States, are inextricably 
blended. 

The executive is chosen by electoral colleges 
in which each State, in addition to a number of 
electors proportioned to its population, is entitled 
to two corresponding to the number of its sena- 
tors. The manner of choosing electors is deter- 
mined by the States. If these colleges fail to 
elect, the choice is made by the House of Repre- 


| sentatives by an election in which every State 


has an equal vote. 

One of the two houses of the national legisla- 
ture is chosen by direct vote of the people in 
districts of equal population. The other is chosen 
by the State Legislatures, each State being en- 
titled to an equal number. 

This conception, Doctor Lieber thinks, “is the 
chief American contribution to the common treas- 
ures of political civilization. It is that by which 
America will influence other parts of the world 
more than by any other political institution or 
principle.’ 

Fifth. The fifth essential peculiarity of the 
| Government of the United States, perhaps the 
most essential of all, is that with which we are 
| now to deal, the constitution of the Senate. 

The men who framed the Constitution had 
studied thoroughly all former attempts at Repub- 
lican Government. History was strewn with the 
| wrecks of unsuccessful democracies. Sometimes 
the usurpation of the executive power, sometimes 
the fickleness and unbridled license of the people, 
had brought popular governments to destruction. 
To guard against these two dangers they placed 
their chief hope in the Senate. 

In the first place they made it a perpetual body. 
The President lays down his office at the end of 
four years. If any obstacle prevent the election 
or induction of his successor, the executive power 
itself is in abeyance. The House of Representa- 
tives has but a short life. 
organized every two years, and a large part of its 
term is often consumed in the process of organi- 
zation. 

But the Senate is indestructible. The Senate 
which was organized in 1789 at the inauguration 
of the Government abides, and will continue to 
abide, one and the same body, until the republic 
itself shall be overthrown or until time shall be 
no more. 

The individual senator has a fixed term of six 
years. One-third of the body go out of office 
every two years. But the body remains in suffi- 
cient numbers to pass upon the title of new 
claimants to their seats, and empowered to per- 
form all its constitutional functions. The term 
of office of the senator is six years, longer than 
that of any other officer under the Constitution, 
save only the judges, who are appointed to hold 
office for life. 

The Senate also, alone of all the departments of 
government, is unchangeable and indestructible 
by any constitutional process. In any other 
respect the Constitution may be changed, if both 
Houses of Congress, by a two-thirds vote, or a 


convention asked for by two-thirds of the States, | 


propose them, and three-fourths of the States 

ratify them. But no State, without its consent, 

can be deprived of its equal vote in the Senate. 
While the members of the other House are 


A new one must be | 
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elected by a direct popular vote, and under the 
established practice the electors of President and 
Vice-President are chosen by a direct popular vote 
to perform a function in which they exercise no 


discretion, but merely execute the will of the 


bodies by whom they were nominated, the senator 
is appointed, or, as we usually say in referring 


| to the process, elected, by the Legislature of the 


State. 

This method of choice, by persons who them- 
selves are chosen men, of weight in the com- 
munity, and also hold an important public office, 
discharging in the public view a duty for which 
they are responsible to their constituents, secures 
care, deliberation and discretion in the selection. 
It also preserves the equal power of the States in 
national legislation, since no law can pass wiich 
is not approved both by a majority of the repre- 
sentatives of the people, and by a majority of the 
representatives of the States. 

The great advantage of two branches of a 
Legislature is secured not only by having all laws 
passed upon by two houses, but by having those 
two houses represent differen constituents and 
interests. 

The Senate, also, differs from the House of 
Representatives and, I believe, from all other leg- 
islative bodies in this country, in that the 
‘previous question’’ and every other device for 
putting an end to debate, except that of unani- 
mous agreement, is unknown to its proceedings. 

The “previous question,’’ according to the prac- 
tice of parliamentary bodies here, is introduced by 


a motion “that the main question be now put.” 
In the House of Representatives it is put without 
debate. In some assemblies a debate is allowed, 
which, however, is confined strictly to the ques- 
tior ther or not the vote shall be taken at 
once, without permitting any discussion of the 


merits of the pending measure. 

If the “previous question’’ is ordered, there 
can be no further debate, and, what is commonly 
of quite as much importance, there can be no 
further amendment. The measure must be 


| adopted or rejected as it is; so that members are 


put in the awkward position of being compelled 
to vote against a measure containing some things 
which they approve, or for a measure containing 
some things which they dislike, without a chance 
to perfect it, or to record their opinion on partic- 
ular parts or clauses. Measures are passed or 
defeated without giving opportunity to the mem- 
bers of the body, either to instruct their associates 
by discussion or to perfect the measure by sug- 
gesting amendments. 

There are also in other legislative bodies limita- 
tions on the time of debate, either by general 
rules or by special orders passed by the majority 
in particular cases. But in the Senate there can 
be no limit upon debate except by unanimous 
consent. 

In this assembly speech is absolutely unfettered. 
Every measure can be discussed fully without 
restraint and amended without limit. This is of 
immense importance, not only to the perfection 
of legislation, but also to the dignity of the 
Senate and, in my opinion, to civil liberty itself. 

An attempt was made by Mr. Clay, during the 
presidency of John Tyler, to introduce the hour 
rule and the ‘‘previous question’’ into the Senate. 
The Democratic minority threatened forcible re- 
sistance. Some of Mr. Clay’s political friends 
flinched from his support, and the plan was given 
up. 

It will be readily seen how great conservative 
force is exerted by a body so constituted, in which 
the discussion and amendment are unrestricted, 
even in the matter of ordinary legislation. But 
the House of Representatives has voluntarily 
placed itself at a disadvantage through a provi- 
sion of the Constitution which was intended to 
secure for it a special dignity and privilege. In 
the Convention which framed the Constitution 
there was an earnest controversy between the 
large States, which insisted that the representa- 
tion in both Houses of Congress should be accord- 
ing to population, and the smaller States, which 
urged that the representation of the States should 
be equal. 

It seemed for a good while that this difference 
could not be reconciled, and that the Convention 
must break up without accomplishing anything. 
The difference was reconciled by what is known 
as the Connecticut compromise, by which the 
States are to be equally represented in the Senate, 
but as an equivalent all bills for raising revenue 
must originate in the popular branch; but the 
Senate may propose or concur with amendments, 
as on other bills. The House of Representatives 
claims, and the Senate for a long time has yielded 
the claim, that this gives the House the exclusive 
power of originating all the great appropriation 
bills by which the Government is carried on. 

I have not space here to explain what I have 
fully explained elsewhere, how this provision, 
coupled with the “previous question’? in the 
House, gives the power of fullest discussion and 
| amendment of these great bills in the Senate, 
| while, as they are finally shaped, the House com- 
| monly passes them not only without discussion 
| and amendment, but even in ignorance of what 
they contain. 

The passage of measures also under suspension 
of the rules, by which so many important bills 
are carried through the House without debate or 
consideration, is unknown to the practice of the 
| Senate. 

In England the use of the veto power is now 
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unknown. The chief executive officers of the State 
represent the majority of the House of Commons, 
and change when that majority changes. The 
House of Lords have a concurrent share in legis- 
lation, but they do not venture long to maintain 
an opposition to the public will as represented by 
the Commons. If they should undertake to do 
so, the creation of new peers in sympathy with 


| the Commons would soon overcome their resist- 


ance. So, notwithstanding their hereditary mon- 
archy and hereditary legislative chamber, when 
England changes her mind the will of her people 
finds prompt expression in her laws. 

But in the United States the process of change 
is slow, and is meant to be slow. To any new 
law there must go the assent of the President, 
whose term of office is four years, and of the 
Senate, where the votes of Delaware, Rhode 
Island and Nevada equal those of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. Indeed, it may well be 
expected that instances will happen where the 
majority of the House will be of one political 
opinion for a generation, and the majority of the 
Senate of another. That has been the case during 
twelve of the last fourteen years. 

If any citizens be disposed to be impatient 
under this restraint upon the will of the majority, 
let them remember that it was in this way that 
our fathers laid the foundation of their govern- 
ment below the frost. 

They meant that it should declare the will of 
the people. But the will so declared was to he 
mature, deliberate, well-considered —its sober 
second thought. They were building for centu- 
ries, not for hours. They were prescribing the 
laws of health and growth for a mighty national 
life, compared with whose duration years, terins 
of presidential office, generations of men are but 
as the pulsation of an artery. 

The Senate, also, shares with the President the 
great power of making treaties. This is expressly 
declared by the Constitution to be part of the 
law-making power. Treaties duly ratified become 
the law of the land. They repeal all former laws 
with which they are inconsistent. They can only 
be repealed themselves by new treaties or by later 
laws to which, of course, the consent of the 
Senate is essential. 

Such is our great constitutional barrier against 
popular error or caprice. 

The Senate is a shield equally impenetrable 
against the usurpation of executive power. Con- 
gress may by law vest the appointment of inferior 
officers in the President alone, in the heads of 
departments or in the courts of law. But am- 
bassadors, public ministers and consuls, judges 
of the Supreme Court, all officers not inferior, 
and all other officers whose appointment as above 
is not vested in the President, heads of depart- 
ments or courts, can be appointed only. by the 
advice and consent of the Senate. This includes 
also, it should be noted, all officers of the army 
and navy. 

The Executive can act only through these 
instruments. It is unlikely that he would ever 
find many servants in any attempts upon the 
liberties of the people among public officers whose 
appointment has received the approval of a ma- 
jority of a body representing all the States of the 
Union. 

But there is another security. That is the 
jurisdiction of the Senate as a High Court of 
Impeachment. The House of Representatives can 
place every national officer, including the Presi- 
dent, upon his trial before the Senate for treason, 
bribery or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 
Judgment upon conviction may extend to removal 
from office and perpetual disqualification to hold 
and enjoy any office of honor, trust or profit 
under the United States. The pardoning power 
of the President does not extend to cases of con- 
viction upon impeachment. 

We have had, fortunately, during our first 
century, little occasion to resort to this power. 
But James Monroe declares that “The right of 
impeachment and of trial by the Legislature is the 
mainspring of the great machine of government. 
It is the pivot on which it turns. If preserved in 
full vigor, and exercised with perfect integrity, 
every branch will perform its duty.” 

Every executive officer who shall seek to usurp 
power, or who shall in any way commit high 
crime or misdemeanor in office, may be impeached 
by the House of Representatives and tried before 
the Senate, and, on conviction, removed from 
office and adjudged incapable of holding office 
forever thereafter. It has been doubted whether 
an officer can be impeached after he has left office, 
either by resignation or the expiration of his 
term. But the Senate has twice held that he is 
still subject to impeachment. 

Over every public officer, whether he be tempted 
to abuse or usurp power, or to gain wealth by 
corrupt means in office, hangs during his whole 
life the dread of what the Federalist calls the 
‘awful discretion’ of the Senate, to try him in 
the presence of the whole American people, and 
to visit him with the perpetual infamy of its 
sentence. 

The limit upon the number of the Senate is an 
added security for its performing its conservative 
functions. Experience has shown that however 
calm and dignified and wise individual men may 
be, they become easily subject to passion and 
excitement when assembled in large bodies. 
James Madison said that ‘‘had every Athenian 
citizen been a Socrates, every Athenian assembly 
would still have been a mob.”’ 
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starts words like Buffalo ; eo 
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His for House, as clean as a pin, | is for Inkspot, once black on the floor, goin ae old Spoon all women know 
APOLIO cleaned it without and within. SAPOLIO comes and the spot is no more, y the use of SAPOLIO shine like the moon, em best—SAPOLIO. 
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day in early spring of year b, Vy) 
When homes are cleaned both far and near, : 


Haldous met, thle looks would say 
That one was grave, the other gay. i 


“ ©) woeks said one, I've worked to clean 
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wi AT IS S APOLIO? It is a solid, handsome cake of scouring soap, which RE Al ECONOMY Tt is worse. than nonsense to buy a cheap article with 
# has no equal for all scouring purposes except the t which to damage valuable property. Scouring soap is 
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A THRILLING EXPERIENCE IN A 
BALLOON. 





Herr Maximilian Wolff, the celebrated aéronaut, in 
his balloon-ascension from Cologne, last June, had 
one of the most frightful experiences recorded in the 
annals of balloon travel. On June Third he received | 
orders to prepare the “Stollwerck” for her fourth 
ascent from the Kaiser-Garten, the trip to take place 
on the Sixth. Usually, he began work at the filling 
before daybreak, to have ample time, but on this 
occasion wind and rain delayed him till past eight | 
o’clock in the morning. He dreaded making the | ~ 
voyage at all on such a day, but as an air-sailor, like 
his brother at sea, makes money only while on his 
ship, he decided to take the risk. 

“At five o’clock in the afternoon, the balloon was 
ready. The weather was worse, and my courage was 
ebbing fast. I would gladly have ‘e~y my pay twice 
over to remain on solid ground, but 7 oy | 
was dear to me, and I dared not face the jeers and 
insults of the vast crowd assembled to see me off. | 
Two gentlemen, Herr S—— and Herr D—— from | 
Cologne, were to accompany me. 

“At half-past five ye the signal ‘Los!’ and our 
ascent began favorab! Our course was southwest | 
to northeast, and in pA minute we had risen five | 
thousand feet. The temperature was cool. Behind 
us lay Cologne in a thick fog and a gathering thunder- 
storm. Our ‘Stollwerck’ soared continually higher 
in a fog that grew every moment more dense. The 
aneroid barometer showed a nome of eight thou- 
sand feet. The basket swun e-a pendulum—a 
proof that we were moving with rent rapidity. 

“A second thunder-storm gathered and burst be- 
neath us. Then, after a quarter of an hour, the clouds 
dispersed, and we could see the earth far below. We 
were spinning over long stretches of dense forest, 
very unfavorable for landing. The air had grown icy | 
cold, and the balloon dropped rapidly. 

“At last I spied a clearing on the mountain-side, | 
which seemed our best ome for alighting. I pulled 
the check, dropped anchor, and we sank gently 
toward the ground. The violent wind knocked us 
about for a time, but fortunately the anchor held. 
We had been seen, and aie were hurrying to the 
spot. The strength of eight men was barely enou ugh 
to hold my strug egling, pitehing ryt long enough fo 
my companions S—— and D—— to clamber out. 

“So far all was well. Then, without a moment's 
warning, a violent gust, like a whirlwind, broke over 
us; we were tossed wildly to and fro, but by straining 
every muscle managed to hold down 'the ‘Stollwerck.’ 
Still in the balloon, I threw out a rope and with great 
difficulty tied it in a tree. Then came a violent 
wrench, and I fell over backward in the basket. As 
I sprang to my feet, I found myself soaring cloud- 
’ once more, and, to my horror, two men were 

ing to the outer edge of the basket! 

a zed upon one, and tried with all my strength 
to drag him in. He was a peasant of the neighbor- 
hood, a good-hearted, sturdy young fellow, who had 
worked with a will to quiet the wi plungin of the 
‘Stollwerck,’ as she dragged at her anchor down in 
the clearing. But it was of no avail; my arms were 
weak as # woman’s, and the poor fellow’s strength 
was spent. With a wild, ne look straight in 
my eyes, he let go, and I heard his y strike upon 
the round with horrible distinctness. 

y heart stood still, my head swam, and I should 
have sunk down indifferent to my fate, had it not 
been for the cries of poor S——, my companion, cling- 
ing to the other side of the railing. I tried to rescue 
my friend from his frightful position, but alone I could 
not drag him over the edge of the basket, and he was 
powerless to help himself. 

“Tt was an awful moment. Already the clouds be; 
to float below us; we must have been at least nin 
thousand feet high. I leaned out so far that it pod 
every instant as if I must lose my balance, and seized 
S——’s coat with my teeth. I managed to grasp a 
ae with which I hoped to tie him fast. Those 

nutes, not knowing whether I could succeed or not, 
were like an eternity. 

“At last the rope slipped under his arms. I drew it 
taut, and to my inexpressible relief it held. But the 
danger was postponed for a few brief moments only; 
if S—— lost consciousness, he would be sure to drop, 
in spite of the ro 

“It was life or death to the poor a, accordin 
as our descent was —_ or slow. I pulled the chec 
and we sank noticeably, but alas, into the thick of a 
thunder-cloud! The balloon spun round like a top. 
it hailed, thundered and lightened, as if hell itself 
had broken loose. We swung to and fro with ftight- 
ful violence. I fell on my face with a roaring in my 
ears like the ee, - a thousand angry fiends. 
But, — dared are ive w: 

s—.,’ alled, frantically, ‘hold on, for God’s 
sake Li 

“*Tt’s all over with me—the rope is slipping,’ my 
poor friend gasped in reply. 

« *Pull yoareait together! In a moment more we 
will touch ground,’ I screamed, hoarsely. 

“But the nearer we came to earth, the more wildly 
we pitched to and fro. 

“*Don’t let go the first moment you touch the 
ground, or we are both lost,’ I cried to S—. > 
“We skimmed over a house and barn—cracking; 

snapping, jerking. A rent yawned above my he 
We flew onwards, swift as a feather before the wind. 
Nothing but extreme measures could save us now. 

*‘Let go, S——,’ I panted; ‘let go, and jump for 
your life—to one side, away from the anchor.’ 

“Not a moment too soon, he obeyed me. The 
balloon, lighter by one hundred and pf pounds, 
swept me up again to the clouds. all my 
remaining strength I laid hold of the check, not 
letting go till the anchor caught in a tree. 

“A second’s pause only, and the giant tree was 
jerked up by the roots. With the force of the wrench 
the basket wes so turned that I hung head downward. 
The anchor gripped a second tree, again a moment’s 
rest, and that tree was also torn from its bed. 


my own hands. I jumped into the top of an oak, 
and slid through its branches, down to the blessed 
ground. 

“T had landed at the ‘Neuen Hause’ near Cleves, 
and straightway set the whole neighborhood on the 
search for poor , who must be lying somewhere 
terribly injured, if not dead. None of my emissaries 
were able to find him. 

“Broken and bruised in mind and body, I set out for 
the station Overath. Suddenly, from a side road, we 
saw a troop of men approaching. ‘They’re bringing 
somebody Pehis way!’ was called from mouth wel 
mouth. I dashed forward, and a moment later S—— 





and I were in each other’s arms, sobbing like a pair |, 


of children. 

**To-day my head is heavy ; a hammer pounds stead. | 
ily at my temples, and I cannot rest for thinking of 
the other poor fellow who lost his life trying to save 
mine. I would give all I own in the world to see him | 
once more in life and health. Never shall I forget | 
* most horrible journey.” | 

A week after the foregoing events, a notice mr | 
pane in a Cologne newspaper, which must have 
been balm to Herr Wolff's troubled soul. The para. | 
graph stated that the man who fell from the balloon 
“Stollwerck” on June Sixth, had by amazing good | 
luck suffered no serious injury, and was well as ever. 
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: >OoONLIY $10: 
Top Buggies, $55.00 Harness $7.50 














five pieces free. A magnificent 
collection. 

Road C2rts....10.00 Wagons, 30.00 

by Funily or Store Scale, 1.00 

A 240-lb. Farmers’ Scale.... 3.00 

4000 Ib. or Stock Scale. .40.00 

——— it of Tools. .....20.00 

Arti Half Price. 


000 other at 
cHTCAGo SCALE CO., Chicago, Ill. 
po a W RINGER ies 


NEW YORK. 





A good salary paid to | 
agents for ‘‘Woodward’s 
Musical Monthly” (sample | | 
copy and terms, ten cents). 














— THE OLD CONGRESS KNIFE, °,24es, ext, = exect_ 







Sample, post-paid, $1.00. 
Every blade we send out is 
file- tested and made from | 


oo the OLOT 
gg acod , =. if soft | Solid White Rubber Rolls. Warranted. 
or flawy. nife with “palsy”? gaa ® LUNTEER” \WRINC- 


choicest’ Pearl Handle, $1.50. 
The Jackknife is our 65-cent 
2blade knife of best quality. 






ERS othes Dr te ad 
very where, EMPIRE WRINGER ¢ cons po lng ; -¥ 





To tempt you, our price a= awhil ie is 48c.; 5 for SUPERIOR 
’ $2, post- <paid ; ; la dy’ ~ spade. pearl, 35c. ; QUALITY, 
7-in. Steel Shears, 60c.; : 


knife hows. +a and 


shears, $1. Pos paid. Bar- 
ber’s h Ww pant me razor, 
- $1.25. Best Strop 
= for 50. 
n or 80-page 
free list 


Maher k Grosh, 


445 Sr.. 
TOLEDO, Oxt10. 


MODERATE 


PIANOS 
FULLY 
WARRANTED. | 
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Savage, Kind & 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


623 


150 Foreign, ail di. nt, worth from 1 to 
Co., STAMPS! Ihe, each, 2c. 3 Mixed, Foreign, 16¢.; 50 


var. U.S., 2ic.; 2 Persia, 5c.; 5 Bergedorf, 1Uc.; 8 Brazil, 
THE S & K_ | 10c.; 4Servia, 6c.; 4 Monaco, l0c.; 9 Greek, 10c.; 3 Faridkot, 


Silk ( Tl ( l5ec.; 8 Turkey, 10c.; 8 Jamaica, 8c. Established, 1568. 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANIO 


One dollar will buy the beautiful and interesting 
game, Anabasis. What prettier holiday present can 
you find ? [Adv. 


=, 








| eeataeninne 

| Children often look pale and sick from no other | 
cause than worms in the stomach and bowels. Give | 
| “Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits,” a simple remedy. (Adv. | 


Edwards, Peeke & Co., 2728 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Il. 


The Berkshire Hiils 














TRYING TO SHOW OFF, 


Whenever I see people endeavoring to make an 
exhibition not in keeping with their circumstances, 
writes a Companion contributor, I am reminded of an 
incident of my own youth. My home was with my | 
parents in the country, where we lived in the comfort | 
afforded by a moderate income. One day papa an- | 
nounced that Mr. Campbell, a friend of his, living at 
the North, had written that he and his wife were | 
making a tour of the Southern States, and would | 
stop at the nearest railroad station and spend a day | 
with us. | 

Mother’s first thought was about the dinner. 

“Oh, give them what you have every day,” said 
papa! “It is good enough for anybody, and besides, 
Campbell is a sensible man, and would be worried to 
think his visit should give us trouble instead of 
pleasure.” 
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FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


THE FINEST COMBINATION OF MATERIALS FOR 


Health, Warmth & Durability. 


will never be discarded. 
Current funds insure prompt shipments. 


Once used 
ment. 


THE “RAVEN” 
Fast Black Hose 


FOR MEN. 


Imported, 
Gout e foot, 


of fine 
heel an 


any way unsa 


mail, on receipt of $2.11. 


uality “yarn dyed” Balbriggan, 
toe; will always keep a 
ack. Price, $2.00 per half dozen pairs. Money | 

| refunded if in 


tisfactory. 


‘Savage, King & Co. 


164 Tremont Street, 51 Mason Street, 
567 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 





$5.00 per Gar- 


eep | 
Sent, via | 


Sanatarium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. with complete information 
mailed free. DR. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mars 










Boys’ & ALL 
, 

Rn at GRADES. 

Ss ney by buying fN 

from the makers. Send fl 

for prices. wy ; 

New Haven Rattan Co.. 


New Haven, Conn. 


obra BUSINESS 
EDUCATION uackvc. 


By means of practical Correspendeuce instruction 
as given by the CHAYTAUQUA SCHOOL of BUSLNESS. 
Fu Nest free. 








Address 
IMBALL, Chautauqua Office, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Fashionable Hair. 


We will mail goods to reliable 


—— throug = i 
Papa always set his face against any attempt at — cures States for approval. e new- 
chow, arguing wisely that nothing was ever in good | ’ P Sa i > a soem ot 
taste that lacked simplicity and suitableness. Mamma | Liver and Kidney od orn Eg int ME 
wavered between her respect for his opinions, and a | No obligation to keep goods if 
desire to gratify the harmless vanity of her two disease unsatisfactory. Sona f a circ. 

daughters. On this occasion papa yielded to our ’ 


entreaties, with what I thought at the time a suspi- | 
cious readiness, and left us to our devices. I under- 
stood him later. 

Mr. Campbell was a man of large wealth. A year 
before, on my way home from school, I had stopped 
with papa at his elegant home. At dinner, I must 
confess, I was so overawed by the two solemn-lookin 
men-servants who waited at the table, that I coul 
not enjoy my food, and looked with amazement at 
papa, eating with as much unconcern as if he had 
bese at home upon the plantation. Then and there 


Clean as a whistle 
—everything that is cleaned 
with Pearline. It takes away 
all that you want taken, and 
leaves fresh and pure all that | 
you wantleft. Itcleans house | 





| Cures 0 


by purifying 


the blood. 


thers, will cure you 


One strength, 


JOHN MEDINA, 

463 Washington St., 
oston, Mass. 

A QUICK ROAD TO WEALTH. 
Relidhle yest Wanted in every city, town and 
county in the U.S. to sell M. Siersdorfer’s Pat. Liquor 
Syphon, Automatic Bank Protector, Safety Lock Towel 
older, Combined Apple Corer and Slicer, Automatic 
Gas Extinguisher, etc., also our patent American Stu- 
dent Lamp, Conductors’ Punches and Lanterns, Rein 

Holder, Comb Cleaners, Corkscrews, etc., etc. 





One flavor bi yn gy Oe! 5 new sarees cont pom, 
: “ : . cs ’ and sell at s © Farmers, Mechanics, Merchants, 
Learned {ee thing’ ior thediangsoome With half the work; it does Bankers, and Housekeepers” Exclusive’ wrritory to 

On the day before Mr. and Mrs. Campbell Semmes One result energetic agents. Secure your territory at pnce before 


arrive, I proposed to mamma that Betty, our well- 
trained maid, should not wait at the table, but that 
Bob, the coachman, should take her place. To this 
she agreed. Whenever our house overflowed with 
guests, which happened not infrequently, Bob was 
always called in to mien assistance in the dining- 
room, so that he was well drilled in his duties. 


your washing while you wait. 
Pearline is a harmless powder. 
It is hard to waste it, easy to 
use it, but difficult to do with- 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


always obtained 


by using 





itis taken. For full particulars address 
Post & Company, Manufacturers, Cincinnati, 0. 








Unluckily, my desire for show led me to suggest 7 ‘ a Y\} ms PENCILS 
further that we should have two men to wait at the out it. Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Loweli, Mass. AM BR CAN 
table, and to gratify me, mother again consented, Beware of imitations. 209 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. _ ————— 


though with considerable reluctance. Pomp, a boy 
who was a sort of factotum about the house, making 
fires, blacking shoes, etc., was selected as Bob’s 
assistant. He was brouglit into the dining-room and 
thoroughly drilled, and being highly delighted at his 
promotion, expressed perfect contidence in his ability 
to do everything as he was told. So — was deposed, 
and Bob and Pomp reigned in her stead. 

When the guests came and the hour arrived for 
dinner, we entered the dining-room to find Bob, 
waiter in hand, standing behind papw’s chair, and | 
Pomp behind mamma’s. She had thought it best to 


j 
| 


Hosiery, Underwear, 
Men's Furnishings, 


NEW PARLOR CAME. 
Patented Feb. 19, 1889-90. 
The whole world are 

being made happy with this 

Intensely Amusing Game. 
Mailed post-paid 

until Christ- 


mas. 











| Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
If your stationer does not keep them, mention Compan- 
ion and send 16c.in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., for samples worth double the money. 





Teething Made Easy. 


A pamphlet of value to every family in which 


~ Se ke - > there is a child under five years of age, will 
station him within whispering distance of herself, so 4 be sent free to any address on receipt of two- 
as to prompt him. ‘ os | Post-paid, cent stamp for postage. 

The dinner was worthy of | an accomplished Vir- Nickel, $1 The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 
= cook under the supervision of an accomplished Bronze, .75 * : 

irginia housewife. The china, glass and napery | 2° 2 


were irreproachable. Everything was progressing 
finely, when mamma directed Pomp to hand a plate 
of golden corn bread to Mr. Campbell. Not having 
the Southern love of corn bread in his heart, or in his 
stomach rather, Mr. Campbell, to Pomp’s great 
amazement, declined to take any. Immediately there 
came from Pomp, in tones so surprised and grieved 
as to be almost tragic, the exclamation, ‘Don’ want 
no corn bread !’’ 

In deference to mamma’s feelings, no one exhibited 
any consciousness of having heard, save that all over 

apa’s face played an “I-told-you-so” expression. A 
ad poem later, Mr. Campbell asked for light 

read. 

“Dar aint none,” promptly answered Pomp, look- 
ing at the emptied bread plate at his end of the 
table, and evidently feeling that a just retribution 
had befallen the man who declined to eat corn bread. 

While Bob hurriedly handed a plate of bread, 
scowling at Pomp as he did so, mamma started a 
smile, which ran around the table, broadening into a 
jubilant grin when it reached papa’s face. It was 
evident now why he had so readily allowed us to set 
a trap, into which he knew we should fall, to our 
future improvement. 

ne of mamma’s customs, handed down through 
three or four generations of grandmothers, was to 
have two cloths upon the table, the upper one to be | 
removed before the dessert was be gp upon the table. 
Pomp had been carefully drilled in rolling down one | 
side of the cloth, while Bob rolled the other. | 

Mamma was beginning to think there were no| 
more blunders that Pomp could make, when, as the | 
cloth was about a third of the way rolled down, we | 
were startled to hear Pomp call out, ‘‘Hole on dar, | 
Unker Bob. I ain’ hilt my holt.” 

Amid shouts of laughter, Pomp bore the cloth 
away, utterly unconscious that he was the hero of the 
hour. After that, when any of us proposed doing | 
anything unusual and asked papa’s consent, his reply 
pen = ae if you are certain you can hold on to 
your holt.” 





—~o-—____—__ 


LAMP EXPLOSIONS. 


Accidents with kerosene lamps almost always result 


1 is altogether better and safer than a tightly 
plaited wick; and that alamp explosion is not usual] 
sufficiently violent to cause the fracture of an ordi- 
nary glass reservoir, although in several recorded 
cases it has had this effect. 
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To make it possible for customers to) 
purchase these goods by mail as easily as 
if they visited the store in person, we are | 
issuing, this season, a handsome Catalogue | 
of these Departments. It is the most com-| 
plete catalogue of its kind that has yet 
been sent out. 

It will be mailed free to any address, 
until the edition is exhausted. Send your 
name and address at once. 


| 





James McGreery & Go., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 





ELASTIC TIP CO. 


*y Boston, Mass,, 


Also Patentees of RUBBER ELASTIC FURNITURE TIPS. 





Corner Cornhi 





















APERFECT LIQUID DENTIFRICE 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


ITS USE INSURES 
BEAUTIFUL 











Se 
ll & Wash. Sts., 
U.S. A. 


$500 REWARD 


will be paid to the agent of any scale com who 
will —— his own name asagent,that the JonEs 


5 TON WAGON SCALE, $60 


is not equal to any made, and a standard reliable 
scale. i particulars, address only 


Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, N.Y. 





CHALLENCE 
IS THE NAME OF 
THE BEST AIR RIFLE ON EARTH. 
$1.00 PRICE, $1.00 
It is out of Sight. 





Simple, Beautiful, Strong. 





The Challenge Air Rifle shoots a common B. B. 
shot. 1 shots for one cent. Send postal note 
for $1.00 and get this beautiful arm. 
| THORSEN & CASSADY, 

Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
GUNS & SPORTING GOODS, SOLE AGENTS. 














Garfield Tea Cures 


Sir HENry THOMPSON, the most noted physician of England, says that more than 
half of all diseases come from errors in diet. Garfield Tea overcomes results of 
bad eating ; cures Sick Headache ; restores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 

Send for Free Sample to 319 West 45th Street, New York. Mention COMPANION. 


Constipation & Sick Headache. 
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EST! 


CHEAPEST! 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Every Case, or Money Refunded. 
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of all of above 600 So 


like that!” 


and Music Dealers, or sent by ma’ 
on receipt of 30 cents (stamps or 




















ngs, for sale by all News, Book 
1, postage id, 
silver) by 


4ES |M. F. TRIFET. 408 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 














30 


CENTS 


: ART AMATEUR § 


6 superb numbers of our own selection of this larg. 
est and best practical Art Magazine, indispensable 
for all wishing to learn Oil, color or China 
Painting, Wood Carving, Fret Sawing, Brass Ham- 
mering, Book Illustrating and Embroidery. To 
secure these, together with 1:2 Exquisite Colored 
Studies suitable for copying or framing, and hun- 
dreds of artistic working designs and illustrations, 
send this (YOUTH’s COMPANION) advertisement and $1 
(regular R ice, $2) direct to the ay 
ONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 

AE beeen illustrated catalogue, 70 designs, for 4 cents. 


sample copy and 2 colored plates, cents. 


CORSETS, 


ater 
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h. 13, Montgomery captured Montreal, 1775. 
14. Pizarro sailed from Panama, 1524. 
15. William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, born, 1708. 
. 16. British took Fort Washington, 1776. 
. 17. Siege of Knoxville began, 1863. 
. 18. Standard time adopted, 1883. 
. 19. French driven from San Domingo, 1803. 








For the Companion. 
CLOSED GENTIANS. 


Blind little beauties by the wayside, 
Left alone by the summer pomp of flowers, 
Do you ache with a pain of desolation ? 


Have you hearts in solitude as ours ? 


Pale, with the frost upon their lashes, 
Your fair fringéd cousins fade ower, 

The cardinals burn out, the asters languish, 
And the crowns of the golden-rods are gray ; 


Red leaves scurry down the north wind, 
Yellow ferns shiver in the shortened suns ; — 
Flora in hasty Sight forgot you, 

Her sightless and silent little ones. 


What secret, O foundlings of the twilight, 
Are you hiding, of he a of and ‘ume ? 
Shall we envy or pity t—the wonder 

Of a bud that we know will never bloom ? 


Sometimes I seem to guess your meaning, 
As you stand, purple nuns with mantles furled 3 
Your dark lamps are Hallowe’en oblations 

At the lagt vespers of the summer-world. 


A veiled smile is every soft corolla, 

A sealed joy that cannot come nor go, 

A hope dumb in chrysalis, a patience, 

A sun-thought within a dream of snow. 
Cold, scentless strengers.—yot you charm us 
With a sweetness beyond the sense of men, 
Like drops of the holy blue of midnight 
Only fallen to exhale to heaven again. 


And Nature to your October lifetime 
Not a grace nor a pleasure more can t 
Never free look nor open breath of laughter 
Morn or noon—yet I think you are not sad. 
For your shut lips calmly hold the promise 
Of a sometime glory and delight 
In a climate where every blinded beauty 
And truth breaks from shadow into sight ; 
And, vestals of Autumn! Love would whisper, 
The souls of the flowers that never blew 
Have their own Eden—and to that perfection 
The saints first translated will be you. 
1 know not; but of that clime if ever 

iigrim across my path shall fare 
From its glad Life-gardens, I shall ask him 
If he saw “closed gentians” blooming there. 


THERON Brown. 
—_—_—_+e»—___—_ 


For the Companion. 
JAIL-BOUNDS. 


Fifty years ago, when, in some of the States, 
debt was punished by imprisonment, the penalty 
was in certain cases relaxed enough to allow the 
prisoner to attend to his work within a prescribed 
circuit outside of the prison. If he broke through 
this limit by so much as a step, he was remanded 
to his cell. This limit was called the ‘‘jail- 
bounds,” and within this narrow precinct many a 


miserable debtor, after years of hopeless struggle, | 


ended his life. 

Many readers may never have heard of this 
old custom; yet are there no “‘jail-bounds’’ now 
to which we sentence ourselves, and out of which 
we never can pass ? 

A young woman, for example, has a hunger 
for new ideas,—even when they come in school 
lessons,—a love of books, a delight in noble 


deeds, a scorn for all that is petty and base. | name lead was given it because lead had formerly | 
After a few years she is found to have become | been used for marking on paper. ‘The way in which | 
z HUNTING BUFFALOES. 


fond of dress, of vulgar display and gossip. How 
has the change been wrought? Her companions 
talked only of these things. She was at first dis- 
gusted, then indifferent, then amused. At last 
she is startled to discover that her old habits of 
thought bore and weary her; she cannot go back 


to the noble books or ideas which once were as | 


food to her soul. In short, she is in jail-bounds; 
she has enclosed her mind in narrow but iron- 
barred limits. It never escapes, but dwindles 
and starves within the confines in which she has 
chosen to imprison it. 

The reader has probably already recalled the 


tragic story of some generous, high-spirited man | 
among his acquaintances who, by yielding to the | 


temptation of tobacco, opium, liquor, or some 
grosser pleasure, has enclosed his life in a limit 
within which is only torture and death. 

But there are other habits whose imprisoning 
power we scarcely note until we find that they are 
our turnkeys, relentless and cruel. 

In jest, and to provoke a laugh, we fall into 
the habit of exaggerating, of making our state- 
ments attractive by a touch of color, until it 
becomes almost impossible for us to tell the bald, 
naked truth. 

To amuse our companions we venture on occa- 
sional vulgar jests; the relish for them grows 
upon us, until some day we find that we have 
lost our taste for purity and have only a horrible 
appetite for the indecent and vile. 

Or, to gain a reputation for shrewdness, we 
make cynical criticisms upon our neighbors, and 
suddenly wake’ to find that we believe them— 


that all men and women have become tainted in 


our sight. 

Werst of all, to show our intellectual strength, 
we hint doubts of God and His goedness, and 
find, as we grow eld, that our faith in Him is 
lost. 





In a word, these treacherous habits have built 
around us jailebounds within which are dreary 
suspicion, vulgarity and hopeless despair. 

Beyond may lie all that is good and beautiful— 
happiness, home and heaven. But we have, of 
our own will, crippled our souls. They cannot 
escape. 

We might have made our lives as wide as the 
world and as high as God's truth. 


—__+or—____—_ 
A HOUSEFUL OF CHILDREN. 


There are landlords in all countries who do not 
like to have children in their houses, and some who 
altogether refuse to let their premises to families in 
which there are children. Monsieur Dehud, the pro- 
prietor of a block in the city of Paris which includes 
thirty-three “apartments,” or tenements, is not a 
man of this type. Monsieur Dehud, indeed, will 
have none but families with children on his premises. 

| His block of houses swarms with children, within 
| and without. 


This preference for children as tenants is not, by 
any means, Monsieur Dehud’s sole claim to be con- 
| sidered a philanthropist. For twenty years he has 
gone on, quite unknown to the world, maintaining 
| what might be called a large private asylum of a very 
interesting character, entirely at his own expense 
| and on his own premises, and it is only lately that 
the French reporters, becoming enterprising, have 
| hunted him out, and, much against his will, put his 
| name in their te 
Monsieur Dehud had prospered in the business of 
working up waste India-rubber for commercial pur- 
poses—a business which he still pursdes. He bought 
| alarge block of houses in a thickly populated part of 
Paris, and installed his business on the ground floor 
| of the building. 
Then he proceeded to fill the tenements above with 
families having small children, and he would have no 
| others. 

Presently the tenants discovered that their land- 

lord had some ways of his own. Whenever a baby 

| was born in the house, he sent to the mother a 

| chicken, nicely dressed, and ten francs in money to 
be spent for delicacies and bits of nourishing diet 
He took pains to see that the mother, and not the 

| father, received the money. 

| Sometimes,” he said, “happy fathers find the way 

| to the wine-shop.” 

He had another singular custom. When his ten- 
ants were unable to pay their rent, he did not turn 
them out. If they were able to pay him, well and 
good; if not, they remained just the same. 

| But if they were unable to pay him, it generally 
happened that they were also unable to buy the 

| necessaries of life. So, twice during the winter, the 

| landlord sent them up a sufficient amount of coal to 
| keep their fires going during the cold weather. 

| He also sent them frequent gifts of eggs, butter 

| and vegetables. When they said to him, astonished, 

| “But, Monsieur Dehud, why should you buy us these 
things?’’ he replied, “Buy them? Why, I don’t buy 
them. You see, I have relatives in the country— 

| farmers, who send me in more of these things than I 

| know what to do with. I’m simply dividing with 


| you.” 
|" He continued to divide his country produce with 
| his needy tenants. Besides the children, he has in 
| the house some old = whom he has supported 
| entirely for years. But his tenants, he says, do not 
| impose on him; they are industrious, and earn all 
| they can. 
But it is the children in whom he is chiefly inter- 
ested. There are more than a hundred of them liv- 
ing under his roof with their parents. Besides send- 
| ing their mothers little gifts when the babies are 
rn, he follows their fortunes at school, and gives 
| each child a franc for every school prize won. 
Naturally, none of Monsieur Dehud’s tenements 
| are ever vacant. Some of them are a by 
pore who have paid no rent for many months; but 
| Monsieur Dehud continues to prosper well in the 
| India-rubber business, and has the satisfaction, in 
| befriending many children directly and through their 
parents, of performing a worthy service in memory 
| of his own children whom he has lost. 





ae. - 
| 
MAKING PENCILS. 
| The so-called lead of our pencils is a mixture of 
what is known as German clay and graphite. Graph. 
ite is often called black-lead, although it is in no way 
| related to lead. It is a form of carbon, and of the 
same family as coal. It is, however, an older mem- 
ber of the family, being found in granite rocks. The 


these materials are made into pencils is described in 
the New York Sun. 


|_ Do you see this fine black powder? 
It costs twenty-five cents a pound. This white sub- 
stance is German clay. It is brought as ballast in 
sailing vessels. We mix the clay with the powder, 
and grind them in a mill, adding moisture, till the 
| mixture becomes a paste-like putty. 
a is pressed into dies of the size of a pen- 
| cil lead, but four times as long. Cut into proper 
lengths, the leads are baked at a —~f temperature. 
| The degree of hardness is determined by the propor- 
| tion of clay—the more clay the harder the lead. 
The w of the pencil is cedar. This is brought 
| mostly from Florida, and is obtained from fallen trees. 
It is delivered in blocks sawed to pencil lengths. 
| Half of these are thick to receive the lead, and half 


It is graphite. 


are thin to be glued upon the others when the, lead | 


has been inserted. 
The blocks are wide enough for four pencils each. 
They are grooved for the leads by asaw. ‘The leads 


are taken from hot glue and laid in the grooves. | 


Then the thin piece is glued to the thick one. After 
the blocks ure dry the four pencils of each block are 
cut apart. Another machine shapes them, making 
them eight-sided, three-sided, round, or flat, as may 
be desired. .They are burnished by machinery, and 
are then ready to be tied up in bunches. 

The higher grades of pencils are made by finer 


manipulation of the graphite and the use of better | 


material. The a pencil costs about one-quarter 
of acentto make. Of this ae | of pencil an opera- 
t@ will turn out twenty-five hundred in a day. 


NR powteqemsomene 


BURY THE SNAKE. 


The Union Signal reports a school incideut that 
illustrates how great may be the value and the in. 
fluence of tact in dealing with young people. No 
| doubt a hard and dry discourse to the mischievous 
youngsters might have had its effect, and they would 
perhaps have remembered a punishment if that had 
followed their act; but the way chosen by the teacher 
Was surely the best of all. 


| ‘The new teacher of a country public school was a 
young man only ubout twenty years old. Happily, 
he was a young man of tact and discretion, and soon 

| showed himself capable of managing the most mis- 
chievous of his pupils. 

| One day, as he came into the yard at noon, he found 

| some of the larger bovs playing with a dead snake, 


and from what he saw and heard, he felt sure that | gored him, while the thick felt saddle-cloth was cut! wife, one horse and on 
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they meant to frighten some poor girl by tossing it 
suddenly about her neck. 

He joined them at once, but instead of rebuking | 
them, entered heartily into the sport, tossing the 
snake toward one boy and another, as they were | 
already doing. Finally he said, ‘‘Come on, let’s have 
a snake funeral.” 

The suggestion was quickly seized upon. A grave | 
was dug, the corpse was dropped into it, and all 

| hands, the master included, helped to throw in the 

}earth. A brief funeral oration was spoken by the | 
| teacher, and when, a few minutes later, the school- 

| bell rang, the pupils all passed in quietly to their 

| afternoon’s work. 

| As the teller of the story remarks, why should we | 
not make it a proverb, when disagreeable subjects | 
come up, or there is the beginning of a plan to do 

somebody an ill turn: “See here, let’s have a snake 
funeral.” 


A, —-— 
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THE YELLOW LEAF. 


Summer, we said good-by 
A month and more ago; 
Summer, we said = 


And the sun was 
he rose on your breast was dead, 
The = had bowed her head, 
So what was left to be said 
But “Summer, good-by, good-by !” 


More than a month ago 
Lily and rose were cold, 
More than a month ago— 
But hill and valley glow 
With a splendor all untold. 
Why did we part so soon. 


Summer, we said good-by ; 

Far is your bourne of rest ; 
Summer, we said good-by, 
And a tear was in your eye 

And a dead rose on your breast. 
Make room on your heart, I pray, 
For a bit of golden spray 

To lie where the dead rose lay, 

The rose we have both loved best. 


Ipa WHIPPLE BENHAM. | 


EE 


“PRETTY CHEERFUL.” 


“The ball entered his left side, inflicting 4 mortal | 
wound, With good care he is expected to pull | 
through all right.’ So a country newspaper is said 
to have chronicled the fate of an officer during the 
late Civil War, and a certain Major L—— seems to 
have had a similar experience, to judge from his own 
story, as related to a reporter of the New York 
Tribune. 


I was in the Shenandoah Valley with Sheridan. | 
We were having a peer hare-and-hounds race with 
the enemy, driving them out of the country, and in 
one of our charges I suddenly stopped short, feeling 
as if a red-hot sword had been thrust through me. 
A bullet had — clean through my body, leaving | 
a fierce, burning trail. 

“Well,” I said to myself, “you’re a dead man this | 
time, and no mistake. No man can live after a bullet 
has plowed through his vitals.” 

I staggered out of the line. The fighting was so 
brisk that wounded men looked out for themselves. 
I managed to reach a log, and sat down on it to wait 
till I should die. The pain was fearful. I could 
barely move my limbs, which seemed to be paralyzed. 

As I sat there, watching the men as they scampered 
by, one of my old comrades came along. | 
; “What's the matter, Abe?” he cried. “Are you | 
nit?” 

“They’ve done for me this time,” I answered. 

“Hope not!” he turned to yell back as he kept on 
running. At such times one doesn’t expect any deli- 
cate attention. 

I waited to die, till finally I said to myself, “Well, 
if this is dying, it isn’t so dreadful, after all.” 

I unbuckled my belt to ease the pain, and thought 
I should like to see what a deadly wound looked like. 
I took a look, and there was no wound there. I could 
not believe my eyes. I knew I had been hit, for I 
could feel where the ball had come out in my back. 

put my hand round there to touch the hole, and 
couldn’t find it. There wasn’t a sign of a wound in 
= side, not a mark on the skin. 

t took me not more than thirty seconds to buckle 
my belt around me and make a run for my company. 
My —— was gone, and in twenty minutes I was 
again in the ranks. 

“‘How’s this?” two or 


“We thought you were k 

But I wasn’t. You see I had been hit by a spent 
ball. That night, when I examined my side, I found 
a black-and-blue spot as big as my cap, but I didn’t 
mind it in the least. A man who has just recovered 
from a mortal wound feels pretty cheerful. 


three of the boys panted. 
illed.” 
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through by the other. But this narrow escape had 
no effect on Dandy’s nerves. At the very next hunt 
he recognized the animal selected for game, and did 
not draw breath till he had darted up to his side, 
when he slackened to enable the bullet to be sent 
home to the vulnerable spot. 


ne 


CINNAMON GARDENS. 


Two English-speaking young ladies, in the course 
of their wanderings about the world, found them- 
selves in Ceylon, and having heard much about the 
cinnamon gardens of the island, were desirous of 
visiting them. They tried to communicate their wish 
| to their driver, or muttoo, and the reader may be 
amused at the ingenious manner in which they finally 
succeeded in making him understand. 


We drove apparently for miles and miles. Now 
and then the muttoo drew up and pointed at a public 
building. We had grown to hate public buildings, 
but we didn’t know Cingalese, and could not make 
our hatred known. 

What was worse, the driver did not seem to under. 
stand “Cinnamon Gardens,” and at each of our vain 
repetitions of it he stopped and pointed out another 
public building. The situation seemed impossible, 
for not a white person was in sight. We drove on, 
staring hopelessly at public buildings. -~ 

At last something occurred to me. Prodding the 
muttoo diligently, I leaned forward, looked at him 
intelligently, and repeated, slowly and sonorously : 


“What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle.” 


The effect was instantaneous. A look of relief 
overspread the man’s countenance, and he whipped 
up his horse, nodding violently, and making some 
remark in his native tongue which we interpreted to 
mean, “Why didn’t you say that before?” and we 
sped on with hope and exhilaration. 

I suppose he had driven several hundred planet 
pilgrims to the source of the spicy breezes yearly, 
and not one of them had ever failed to make the 
quotation. 

When we arrived at the cinnamon gardens, how- 
ever, we should not have known it but for the spicy 





| breezes aforesaid. There were no gates or enclos- 
| ures; nothing but a road winding through a tract of 


white sand, in which low bushes, with pointed, 
glossy, dark green leaves were growing in rows, some 


| of them half-covered with ant-hills; but the smell 


was unmistakable and heavenly. Little brown 
urchins, moreover, were lying in wait in all direc- 
tions with long, green sticks to sell, which they bit 
with their sharp, white teeth to make a freshly odor- 
ous place. 

+o, 


A HOME-COMING. 


Mr. John Drew was the owner of a milk-route, an 
elderly widower who lived in Somerville, just out of 
Boston. His house was kept for him by his sister 
Betsey, a capable spinster whose gray hairs left her 
age no longer uncertain. One day Miss Betsey Drew 
saw the milk-wagon which her brother himself drove, 


| return from Boston an hour earlier than usual in the 
| forenoon, and by his side was a woman. 


He drove up to the side-door, unhitched the horse, 
put him into the stable, and came into the house by 
means of the back-door and through the kitchen into 
the sitting-room where Miss Betsey was. 

“Well, John Drew,” she said, severely, looking up 
from her knitting; ‘this is queer business! You, a 
man in good standing, a-driving home with your 
wagon so early and leaving it standing by the door, 
and girls a-sitting there like stoughton-bottles!” 

“Girls !”’ echoed John Drew. He had been plunged 
deep in thought, and had entered mechanically by 
the usual door. But that word roused him. He 
smiled a jovial smile. He seized his sister’s wrist. 

“Come, tsey,”’ said he, “come and see her! | 
declare I forgot all about her!” 

They were at the side-door by this time and he 
pushed it open. 

“Jump out, Lucy!’’ he called, cheerily, to the girl 
in the milk-wagon, and as she obediently climbed 
over the wheel, John Drew stood beaming on the 
doorstep, performing an introduction : 

“Betsey, this is my wife. Lucy, this is my sister ’t 
keeps house for us. 

“You see, Betsey,” he explained, as the girl drew 
near, “I got done going round in town a little earlier 
than usual this morning, so as I had a little time on 
my hands, I went and got married. That’s right, 
salute the bride!”’ 


—_—_—~+o>—__—_ 


DO THAT IF YOU CAN. 
During the great Dutch war, in the reign of Charles 
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In Mrs. Custer’s “Following the Guidon” the author 
has much to say of buffaloes. During the first of her 

| life on the plains she was puzzled to account for cir- 
| cles, perhaps fifteen feet in circumference, here and 
| there seen upon the ground. When the officers told 
her that these circular ruts were made by the buffalo 
mothers as they walked round and round to protect 
their newly born and sleeping calves from the wolves 
at night, she listened with a smile of incredulity. 
She found, however, that the explanation was true, 
and afterward never came across these pathetic cir- 
cles without a sentiment of deepest sympathy. Of 
the “sport” of hunting buffaloes she has this account: 


The spring and activity 


of the largest buffaloes are 
marvellous. 


One day General Custer, on returning 


ite horse, Dandy. He was so quick, strong and intel- 
ligent that he was accounted as good a buffalo-horse 
us there was in the regiment. 
that he was so ambitious that as soon as he saw 
which animal had been singled out for pursuit he 
bent every nerve to the work. 

When the game became angry Dandy grew wary, 
and, leaping to the right and left to escape the but- 
ting horns, carried his master so near that the side of 
the buffalo was ulmost rubbed in passing. 

Dandy knew that the only way to bring a buffalo 
down was by sending the fatal shot behind the fore- 
shoulder, so he darted for the side, plunged off at a 
tangent when the animal wheeled, gathered and 
sprang for the unguarded + sami and his master had 
to exercise vigilance, lest through Dandy’s ambition 
| both horse and rider should be im 
| horns of the adversary. 


paled on the wicked 
The bridle did not need to 
be touched, so clever was the horse in getting into 
favorable position for firing. 

One day, however,—there always comes a ‘‘one day” 
in all stories of adventure,—Dandy pursued a buffalo 
down the side of a ravine, where the footing was 
insecure and narrow. The furious beast, raging 
because he was followed into what he considered a 
fastness, suddenly wheeled, and before horse or rider 








| Self poised in air. 
|. The huge animal had actually lifted both man and 
| beast on his horns. It was only by Dandy’s sudden 
leap to one side, and the coolness of both, that Gen- 
| eral Custer and his favorite gained a place of safety; 
for an enraged buffalo is not a safe animal to encoun- 
| ter, especially with all the odds on his side. 
When I came out to the fly, on their return to camp, 
Dandy had a hole in his side, where one horn had 


from a hunt, called me to the tent fly to see his favor. | 


Genera] Custer said | 


| could escape or even turn, General Custer felt him- | 


II., the English fleet and that of Holland fought in 
the Channel for three days successively, engaging in 
| the daytime, and lying-to at night. As they were 
preparing to renew the action on the fourth morning, 
word came that an armistice had been concluded. 


Hostilities were laid aside, and the belligerent par- 
ties began to exchange mutual civilities. 
On board a Dutch man-of-war, which lay alongside 
an English vessel, a sailor showed wonderful agility 
| by running up to the mast-head and standing upon 
the truck. e then went through several maneu- 
vres, and concluded by standing on his head, to the 
astonishment and alarm of the spectators. 
| On his descending to the deck after this exploit, 
his comrades expressed their appreciation by a series 
} < ~~ which had a sound of triumphing over the 
| English. 
One of the British tars, piqued for the honor of his 
country, ran up to the ee of the vessel’s mast like a 
| cat, and essayed with all his might to throw up his 
heels as the Dutchman had done; but, lacking the 
skill of his rival, he lost his balance, and came tum- 
bling down much faster than he had gone up. 
The lookers-on held their breath in horror, expect- 
| ing to see him dashed to pieces on the deck, but 
luckily the rigging broke his fall, and he alighted on 
his feet unhurt. He shook himself, threw up his 
head, and in a somewhat staggering fashion rushed 
| to the vessel’s side and cried exultingly to the Dutch- 
| men, “There, do that if you can!” 


+o 


WHAT HE WAS WORTH. 


Absolute monarchs are given to teaching their sub- 
jects practical lessons in ways which are more salu- 
tary than amusing to the objects of such instruction. 
A traveller in Morocco tells, in ‘“‘The Land of an 
African Sultan,” the following story of a monarch’s 
method of playing schoolmaster : 


The Sultan, not long ago, discovered that one of 
his viziers was becoming too powerful. He there- 
fore summoned him to tea, and complimented him 

| on his great wealth. The vizier, becoming vain, 
boasted of the number of his houses, horses, wives 

| and slaves, and the Sultan rebuked him, saying that 
he was too rich and thought too much of himself. 
To show the man exactly what he was worth, his 

| Majesty had him taken by soldiers to the slave- 
market, where he was put up for sale, and received 
only one bid, of eightpence. He was then taken 
back to the Sultan, who said to him, ““Now you know 
your proper value—eightpence. Go home and ponder 
over it.’ 

When the man reached home, however, he found 
that nearly all his property had been taken away by 

| order of the Sultan. Only one small residence, one 
e slave had been left him. 
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A VISIT TO GRANDMA. 


When the corn was growing yellow, and the nuts 
were turning brown, 

The children went to spend the day 
with grandma, out of town. 

There were Robert, Grace and Regi- 
nald, Maud Estelle and Mollie— 
But I ought to say, in passing, Maud 

Estelle was Grace’s dolly. 


A jolly little party! Just enough to 
fill the surry. 

And when the coachman cracked his 
whip they started in a hurry; 

And I rather think that mamma and 
pretty Auntie Flo 

Were just as glad to see them start as 
they were glad to go. 


They frolicked and they rollicked as 
they rolled along the road; 

And grandmamma was waiting with a 
welcome for the load. 

They saw her watching by the gate 

with many a smile and nod, 

And said, “How pretty grandma looks 

among the golden-rod!”’ 


She kissed their happy faces, as they 
hung about her neck; 

And then they asked for cookies—they 
wanted “ ’bout a peck.” 

Now grandmamma was equal to a 
dozen hungry elves— 

She knew what she was doing when 
she stocked her pantry shelves. 





Such pans of golden gingerbread all 
setting in a row— 

With lovely men, and animals, made 
out of cookie dough— 

A score of tiny pumpkin pies, and, bet- 
ter than the rest, 

Plump doughnuts, just the color of a 
baby robin’s breast. 


BE 








When luncheon time was over, and 
they started for a run, 

The leaden clouds came piling up, 
and quite obscured the sun. 
And then the rain fell patter-patter 

on the roof and eaves, 
And ran in little rivulets among the 
fallen leaves. 


But grandmamma was equal to this 
emergency ; 

She called her disappointed brood 
around her ample knee, 

And told them thrilling stories, 
with a patience quite sublime— 

Beginning every one of them with 
“Once upon a time.” 





Too soon the coachman cracked 





AND ARE BEING CARRIED OFF, 


‘‘Let’s each earn our own quarter,”* said hope-/ 
ful Tom, ‘‘and then we'll all go together.”’ 
‘That's easier said than done,’ answered Kate. 
But they all agreed to try, and on Friday to 
compare notes. ‘Then if they had the money, 
they would go to the exposition on Saturday. 
When Friday came each one had a quarter. 
“I got mine for pulling all the bastings out of 
two of mamma’s new dresses,’* said Kate. 
“Pooh! That isn’t worth a quarter,’’ said 
Tom. 


“Just try it and see,”’ replied Kate. ‘How'd 


| you make yours ?” 


“Cutting the lawn for my father,” said Tom, | 
with an air of pride. ‘‘There’s some work in 
that.” 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


the door slamming behind them. Then they 
stopped short and stared at one another. 

Where do you suppose they were ? 

Why,—the card over the door said ‘*Exit,’’ not 
“Exhibit,” and there they were outside again, in 
another entrance-hall, and right alongside of a big, 
burly policeman, who wouldn't let them go back ! 

Poor little children! Their money was all gone, 
there stood that dreadful policeman, and, worst of 
all, it was the very last day of the exposition. 

The girls sat right down on the steps and cried, 
and the boys came as near it as they could and 
not let the girls see; while Kate sobbed out: 

“T could ‘a’ read better than that if I can’t mow 
a lawn!” : 

But it was of no use. 


Tears would not avail. | 





COMING WEARY, THEY RETIRE TO 
THE CoO. woods ro REST 
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his whip, and shouted, “ All f 
aboard!” 

And when the last good-byes were said, 
the rain no longer poured, 

But danced along the crimson boughs, 
and fell in pearly showers 

Upon the little outstretched hands that 
plucked the wayside flowers. 


Such a quiet little party! as into town 
they rolled, 
Just as the sun went slowly down be- 


“WHEN HIRAM, THE FARMERS SON, APPEARS 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
LETTER ENIGMA. 


In the “‘punsters,”’ who are joking; 
In the “hoodlums,” who are smoking; 
= = Pa suc mr te are oe 
swimmers,”’ who are diving; 
In the “farmers,” who are raking; 
In the “servants,” who are baking; 
In the “patients,” who are waiting; 
In the ‘‘youngsters,”’ who are skating; 
In the “gamesters,” who are winning ; 
In the “children,” who are singing; 
= = Pecans ony apa who yu ma 
n the “gossips,”’ who are telling; 
In the “mourners,” who are ining; 
In the “gluttons,”’ who are dining; 
In the “‘students,”’ who are speaking; 
In the “miners,” who are seeking; 
In the “Christians,” who are kneeling; 
In the ‘‘doctors,”’ who are healing; 
In the “drunkards,” who are reeling; 
On the eighteenth of November, 
I would have you all remember, 
Died one well known in history, 
Whose life was all a mystery. 
Who he was few people knew, 
Yet in this puzzle, there’s a clue. 








“m, THEY ARE DISCOVERED By 
; “T7~ TwO HUGE BEAR 







2. 
TWO HOUR-GLASSES. 
* 
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Across—The juris 
Hebrew measures. 
name. A vowel. 
officer. Longed for. 

Diagonals—(Left to right.) Appointed 
as asubstitute. (Right to left.) An arm 
of the sen. (Centre, down.) The name 
of a distinguished English author who 
died on Noy. 12, 1400 

ll. 


Across—Mended clumsily. A variety 
of clay used as a pigment. A shoe- 
latchet. A consonant. An exclama- 
tion. Akingdom. Calls. 

re ga yay to right.) Foun. 
dations. (Right te ‘eft.) Those in- 
debted. (Centre, down.) The name 
of a distinguished English Lord 
who was born on Nov. 15, 1708. 


3. 
CHARADE. 
It boots not that the landsman 
Has many rules rehearsed, 
Upon the rolling billows 
He’s apt to be my first. 


My second is the captain 
Of an honorable band; 

For long, long years he’s travelled 
And served throughout the land. 


My third goes forth in summer 
Thro’ many a fragrant field, 
“And yet,” quoth he, “there’s not 
enough, 
However much they yield.” 


A daughter of the forest, 
Who knows for what I’m made? 
The school-boy seys for whistles, 
The farmer says for shade. 


ANNA M. PRATT. 


4. 
HWORK 


diction of a bishop. 
A masculine nick- 
To perform. An 


PATC SOUARES. 
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hind the gates of gold. 
And I rather think that mamma and 
pretty Auntie Flo 
Were quite as glad to see them come 
as they were to have them go. 
JULIA M. DANA. 


Or 
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HOW FOUR CHILDREN WENT TO 
THE EXPOSITION. 

Tom and Helen and Kate and 
Jack all went to the same school, 
and were great friends. 

In October, when they were at 
home from school, they kept hearing 
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Upper left —1. Faces of clocks or 
watches upon which are marked the 
hours of the day. 2. A place of ingress. 
3. Bordered by a leafy expansion. 4. 
Oblivion. 5. A young ox. 

Lower left—1. Delights. 2.Open. 3. 
An onset. 4. A caterpillar. 5. To pilfer. 

Upper right—1. Unrefined. 2. Ap 
antagonist. 3. Egg-shaped. 4. Satis- 
fied. 5. Vehicles for winter. 

Lower right—1. An Italian poet, 1265 
—1321. 2. ‘To decree. 3. A water-nymph. 
4. To track. 5. Such wood, shoots or 
twigs as are worked into the top of 
hedge-stakes to bind them together. 

Centre—1. A kind of picture puzzle. 
2. An occurrence. 3. To calumniate. 


~ 





4. To join. 5. A horse. F's. F. 





their mammas and papas and older 
brothers and sisters talk about the 
exposition that was being held in the 
great new hall, built for the purpose, in the city | 
where they lived. | 

They heard of the wonderful machines, of the 
beautiful dresses and dress fabrics, of the elegant 
furniture and the splendid toys, of the lovely 
jewelry and the fancy pickle department, and of 
the man who painted a landscape in oil for you 
free in three minutes. 

They heard of the phonograph exhibit where 
a lady sang out of a machine, and the sewing- 
machine exhibit and the piano and organ exhibit. 
They heard about the fine band that played, and 
about the apple and popcorn stands, until they 
were wild to go and see all these things for them- 
selves, and I do not wonder that they were. 

So they talked about it after school one day. 
“It costs twenty-five cents apiece to get in,” said 
Jack. 

‘‘Who is ever going to give us a dollar?” said 
Helen, in despair. 


‘“‘And I made mine rocking the baby to sleep 
for mamma evenings,’’ said Helen. 

‘‘And I found mine in the alley,’’ said Jack. 

**Q-o-oh!”’ said all the children at once. 

On Saturday they went to the great building. 
They paid their money to the man at the little 
window, and then went eagerly through the big 
turnstile in the doorway. 

There they were in the great main room. They 
caught a glimpse of rows and rows of wonderful 
things, like a whole city-full of shop-windows all 
together, and then Master Tom said: : 

“This isn't the room to look at first. I know 
the way. We must go through that big door 
over there that says ‘Exhibit’ over it,—that’s 
where to begin, and then we come back here.”’ 

So they followed Tom straight across the big 
room, and never stopped to look at anything, not 
even the card over the door. 

They opened it wide and through they went,— 


| So they got up and walked home, and that was 
| the way they saw the exposition. 

Before it opens again I think Tom had better 
learn to read more carefully,—don’t you ? 


WINIFRED BALLARD BLAKE. 


+o 
} 
Lavra’s aunt was making tomato pickles one 
morning when the little girl came into the kitchen 
and watched the proceedings with great interest. 
‘‘What are those things, auntie ?’’ she inquired, 
after a while. ‘‘Pickles, dear,” replied her busy 
aunt. ‘Pickles!’’ cried Laura, very much sur- 
prised. ‘Why, my mamma don’t make that 
kind of pickles. She makes the long-legged kind.” 
“My sister’s got a camera,’’ announced Ted. 
‘‘Huh!’’ said Georgie, not wishing to be outdone, 
‘my sister could play on the camera before you 
| were born.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last 
Number. 
1, Old Mother Huvbard. 


2. M M 
SAC PAS 
MAYOR DARTS 
SAFFRON PARTI 8 
MAYFLOWER MARTINMAS 
CORONET ertruez?ees a 
ROWE D S EME I 
NET SAD 
R 8 

3. 

INS TEP IN STEP 

NODULE Nop ULE 

DENMARK DEN MARK 

INCHMEAL SE¥cr Beat 

ASPENS As P ENs 

ST CLA. TD ei F RATE 
Indian Summer. 

4. MORAL 
OMEGA 
REUtI¢ 
A@tiureeE 
Lacs ® 


5. Mosque, Moscow; aim, Amy; ready, read; turn, 
tourney; ire, Ireland; navy, nave; Locke, Locker; 
Uz, Uzzah; Trench, trenchant; home, Homer; earl, 
early; rowed, Rhodes.—Martin Luther. 
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risk. 
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For the Companion. 
UNUNITED FRACTURES. 


The failure of broken bones to unite firmly, which 
is met with now and then, is usually due to some 
local or general condition of the system, which hin- 
ders the formation of solid bony tissue between the 
fragments. In many cases an important element 
seems to lie in the fact that too great freedom of 
motion between the broken ends has been permitted, 
but in persons who are debilitated from disease there 
seems to be sometimes a lack of the vital energy 
needed to throw out the material which shall hold 
the fragments in position. 

According to some authorities delayed union—it 
usually takes place at last—occurs as often as once in 
five hundred cases. At such times what union does 


finally take place is generally of a fibrous nature, and | 


if the injury is in one of the longer bones a so-called 
false joint may be the result. Dr. Donald McLean, 
of Detroit, who sees many cases of this kind among 
the lumbermen in the northern part of his State, has 
come to the conclusion that the cause of the failure 
to unite lies largely in the severity of the original 


local injury, which, with his patients, is generally a | fi 


direct blow from the trunk of a tree. 

The treatment is often difficult, and always tedious. 
A nice fitting together of the fragments, with care 
that no soft tissue is caught between them,—the 
position being retained by means of a stiff bandage,— 
may be sufficient. 

If the position is thoroughly preserved by the 
splints, it may be just as well, or even better, that 
the patient move about, for a certain amount of in- 
flammatory action is necessary in order to get the 
full reparative power of nature. For the same pur- 
pose the ends of the bones are sometimes rubbed 
smartly together before being placed in the stiff ban- 
dage. 

The modern system of performing operations under 
the protection of carbolic acid spray, or other anti- 
septics, which prevent the entrance of the microbes 
which produce blood-poisoning, makes possible some 
operations that in former times would certainly have 
been fatal. Among other things, there has been in- 
troduced a method of treatment which consists of 
sawing off the ends of the bones and fastening them 
together by nails or wires; but it seemed to Doctor 
McLean, from the study of his cases, that those do 
quite as well in which the sole reliance is put on the 
outside dressing without the use of wires. In some 
cases where wires are used it becomes necessary to 
perform a subsequent operation for their removal. 


—-——_ —~@— ---- 
For the Companion. 
HOW FAR A CHILD TRAVELS. 


The limit of man’s capacity for speed and endur- 
ance in travel, ander given conditions, is a matter of 
record, but who has not witnessed the almost cease- 
less activity of a child, and been led to exclaim, “I 
wonder how far that child has travelled to-day?” 

A gentleman in Pittsburgh recently attempted to 
answer this query in an ingenious way. He had the 
floor of his nursery covered with white muslin. He 
then strapped to the ankle of an eighteen-months 
child a “‘marker,” consisting of an inked pad, that 
made a plain mark on the cloth for every step taken. 

The child was allowed to roam about and amuse 
itself as usual, and at night the marks were counted. 
There were the almost incredible number of 6,483 
marks, which, allowing six inches to each step, made 
the sum of the day’s journeyings 3,242 feet, or almost 
three-fourths of a mile. 

The child was probably not above the average in 
point of activity and endurance, and its feat was only 
that of many another little one whose mother finds 
it dropping asleep in her arms at night before the 
night-gown can be coaxed over its head, while the 
older members of the family wonder “what makes 
baby so cross and tired to-night.” 

The gentleman next experimented with his boy of 
nine years, who was out of school and in a commu- 
nity affording space and attractions for rambling. He 
purchased a pedometer, an instrument for measuring 
distances walked—on the principle of the cyclometer 
used for measuring the distance travelled in a buggy 
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or on a bicycle. This he managed to get into the | 
| bottem of the boy’s pocket, among the marbles, | 
nails, twine, knives and other bric-a-brac there col- 
lected. Its additional weight was not noticed for a 
few days, and in that time it did its work. 
The first day, the instrument registered nine and an 
| eighth miles, and the boy was at the table for every | 
meal. The second day’s record was ten and three- 
sevenths miles; the third, a rainy day, seven and a | 
half; the fourth, nine and eight-seventeenths. 
The family were astonished at the result, and there- 
after, when any one complained of a walk of a mile 
or 80, nobody pooh-poohed louder than Bob. One 
other noticeable result was that Bob got his monthly 
| pair of shoes without the usual lecture on the sin of 
wearing them out so fast. 


eS 


DOCILE DONKEY. 


The training of animals has been carried further in 
the East than on this continent. The charming of 
snakes and the taming of elephants by the Hindoos 
show what that people have accomplished by patience 
and tact. The ancient Egyptians seem to have had 
equal success in this line, and their descendants have 
inherited their tastes and ability. A book printed in 
1556 relates the tricks played by a trained donkey. 

The common people of Cairo resort to the exhibi- 
tions of mountebanks who teach camels, asses and 
dogs to dance. The ye | of the ass is diverting 
enough. After he has frisked and capered sufficiently, 
his master tells him that the sultan means to build a 
great palace, and will have to employ all the asses in 
carrying mortar, stones and other materials. Upon 
this the ass falls down with his heels upwards, clos- 
ing I his eyes and extending his chest as if he were 

e: 





The owner loudly bewails his loss, and appeals to 
the bystanders for alms to make it geet. Then, hav- 
ing collected as much as ible, he that 
the ass is not really dead, but, being sensible of his 
master’s necessity, has played a trick to secure 
provender. 

He commands the ass to rise, but the brute remains 
motionless in spite of all the blows he can give him. 
At last he proclaims that by virtue of an edict of the 
sultan all the handsome ladies are bound to ride out 
the next day upon the comeliest asses they can find, 
in order to see a triumphal show, and that the ladies 
are to entertain their beasts with oats and Nile 
water. These words are no sooner pronounced than 
the ass rises up, prances, and leaps for joy. 

The master then declares that the ass has been 
oe upon by the warden of his street to carry his 

eformed and ugly wife, upon which the ass lowers 
his ears, and limps with one leg as if lame. 

The showman, after remarking that his donkey is 
a great admirer of handsome women, commands him 
to single out the prettiest one in the company, and 
the well-trained beast completes the show by going 
about among the people, and finally — one 0 
the prettiest of the women with his head, to the great 
amusement of the crowd. 





——— 


WHAT THEY LEARNED. 


Few manufactured malapropos speeches are so 
| droll as those which little children make without 
knowing it. The Pittsburgh Bulletin gives the follow- 
ing: 

Mamma—Did my darling little Nellie hear the 
words of the wedding ceremony? 

Nellie—Yes, 1 heard a 


word. 
Mamma—aAnd what did the minister say? 


Burnett’s Cocoaine.—A PERFECT DRESSING FOR 
THE Harr.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a large 
proportion of deodorized Cocoa-NuT OIL, prepared ex- 
pressly for this purpose. No other Compound possesses 
the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair. 


Dressing in the World. [Adv. 





From the Vital principles 
of the Brain of the Ox, and 
the embryo of the wheat 


an 5 
For twenty years has bee’ 

used by physicians in the 
treatment of mental and ner- 
vous diseases. It aids in the 
bodily, and wonderfully 
in the mental, on of 
children. It should be used 
by all nursing mothers. It in s the capacity for 


crease: 
mental labor. Thousands of students and brain 
workers use it. 


yale aot free on applica- 
tion to F. CROSBY CO., 56 cat Bath Bt.» -Y. 
Druggists, or sent by mail, $1.00. 


Woodward & Lothrop, 
WASHINCTON, D. C., 
Are now occupying the new six-story addi- 
tion to their business premises, giving them 
facilities for the transaction of the D 
and Fancy Goods business than which there 
are none better in the United States. 
Visitors to Washington will find it a 
convenient place to rest, there being three 
reception rooms, a department for checking 
parasols, ——s and writing rooms, tables 
covered with fashion magazines, and a 
lunch room reached by two passenger ele- 








vators. In our Fancy Goods Department 
will be found a very large selection of 
Photographs of the City, the Public Build- 


ings, the Parks, the Avenues, Mount Ver- 
non, and other places of interest round and 
about Washington. 


The privileges of the establishment will 
be extended in every possible manner. 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP, 
Cor. lith & F Streets, N. W., 
WASHINCTON, D.C. 


Not that the 
“Pittsburgh” 
Lamp is going to 
hurt electricity 
much. One lamp 
is equal to sev- 
eral—that’s about 
_ all. Electric light 
is as soft as moonlight, and 
stronger. The ‘‘ Pittsburgh”’ 
is equally soft and four or five 


times stronger than that. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 








It is conceded by all | 
who have used it to be the best and cheapest Hair | 

















We have perfected a Gluten Food, POLUBOSKOs, univer- 
sally recommended by physicians who have tested it. 
The Food is ble to, and easily retained by, the 
most delicate stomachs. A healthful food for Invalids 
and those who are troubled with Deegcene, Sleepless- 
ness, and Diabetes. Unequalled as a food for infants. 


Quarter-Pound Package Free 


Sent to any one who sends us name and address. 
Half-Pound Package, post-paid, 50 cts. 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS MAN'F'G CO., Boston, Mass. 


Manuf. of Celebrated Crystal Springs Wheat Starches. 


For 
Boys 


This shoe was first made by 
us for use in families of a few of 
our personal friends who failed 
to find in the stores 
neat and stylish shoes 
for the boys, which 
would = stand 
hard wear. 


A boy’s shoe should be made 
to stand rough usage; this can 
be done and at the same time 
its style may be preserved, but 
it costs a little extra. 


Isn’t it worth something @ 


Ask your retailer for a pair of the Heywood 
Shoes for Boys—if he doesn’t keep them, 
we will send them to you—Button or Lace— 
Sizes 13 to 134, $2.75; 2 to 54g, $3. Three widths. 


Send a 2-cent stamp for our cir- 
cular, telling you how to secure 
a pair for yourself FREE. 


HEYWOOD BOOT & SHOE C0., 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
z—Any National Bank. [133) 


LADIE we want a reliable woman in eve 


County to establish a Corset Parlor 
for the sale of Dr. NICHOLS’ CELE- 
BRATED SPIRAL SPRING CLASPS AND CORSETS. W: 


‘ages, $40 
to $75 per month and expenses. We furnish complete 
stock on consignment. $3 Sample Corset free, con- 

e for sample 
Nichols & Co., 3 E. 14th St., New York. 























Nellie ape fae said: “Ye have now entered the 
nay ban of padlock, and you twine are now one 
is ’ 


The Hartford Post snp another, which, as the 
Irishman said, is ‘equally worse.” 

A little girl, ust old enough to enter the infant 
class at the Sunday school, was ambitions to repeat a 
text of Scripture as the older ones did at the concert 
exercises. 

In order to humor her ambition and make it rea- 
sonably certain that she would succeed, the mother 
selected the brief text, “It is lawful to do good on 
the Sabbath day,”’ and taught her until she rehearsed 
it several times correctly. 

When the supreme moment arrived 


however, the 
little orator electrified her audience and 


mortified her 


mother b: saying, “It is awful to do good on the 
Sabbath day.’ 
SLIGHTED. 


It is hard for us, whether we are old or young, to 
see our best efforts pass unappreciated; and what 
older people feel, younger people say. 


Little Mary, who is only four years old, had a new 
hat given to her, of which she felt very proud. On 
the following Sunday she wore it to church, but her 

leasure in the event was greatly lessened by the 

act that a certain lad, on whom her childish affec- 
tions were just then set, appeared not to notice her 
splendid adornment. 


Monday a she saw him going by the house, 
fata a cow, and at once she clambered upon the 
ence. 


“O Ed,” she called, “that was me to church yester- 
day, with a new hat on!” 


en 


HIS SYMPTOMS. 


People who go to apothecaries to have their dis- 
eases preseribed for occasionally get very strange 
diagnoses. In one case a man, wearing a long coun- 
tenance, is said to have entered an apothecary’s shop 
and remarked : 


“T seem to have something queer in my stomach, 
and I want you to give me something for it.” 

‘“‘What are your symptoms?” the apothecary asked. 
| “Every little while something seems to rise up, 
| —— settles back again, and by and by it rises up 

ain.” 


The apothecary put his chin in the palm of his 
hand, and meditated a while. 4 

“Look here!” he said, gravely. ‘““You haven’t gone 
and swallowed an elevator, have you?” 








LOOKING FORWARD. 


Tommy is very hard on shoes and trousers. His 
mother understands this, and governs herself accord- 
ingly when she goes shopping. 


One day, while out with another !ady, she was buy- 
ing cloth for a pair of pantaloons for Tommy, and 
ordered a good deal more than seemed necessary. 

“Why do you get so much?” asked her friend. 

“Oh,” was the reply, “this is for reserved seats!” 


= —— - 


A POLITICIAN attended a dinner-party at which 
there was a fillet of beef with mushrooms. He 
attacked the beef vigorously, and pretty soon whis- 


a to his neighbor, “Do you eat the clothes-pin 
eads, too?” 


A WISE Bridget says that when a potato is cooked 








“it’s atin’ and not waitin’ that it wants.” 
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SX OCROCE OCR GRECO ICICI 


Do you want it and 
Youth’s Companion, 
‘both, for $4? 


New or old Subscribers the same. 
Last year 3247 people said “ Yes.” 

Why not everybody? 

Send $4 to Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
N. Y., or Perry Mason & Co., Boston. 








In Scripture Lands. 
By Epwarp L. WILson. 
taken by the author. Large 8vo, $3.50. 

The recent advances in Biblical to) 
THOMAS NELSON PAGE’S 

Two Little Confederates. 

With 8 ype Illustrations by E. W. 
. C. Redwood. Square 


Kemble an 
8vo, $1.50 
“Their adventures and e riences are 
many and stirring, and will hold the inte: 
of every juvenile reader.”— Boston Times. 


There is the same minglin 


* 
Prescott Spofford, Frank R. Stoc 
writers, many handsome illustrations by 
and other interesting litera 


**s 


Sor the 
PYLE, 


ESE K OSE PKI IL OE FE OOS OEE KOEI CROCE OKO OK ORR OR IOS 


OBERT LOUIS 


$D » PSK RK OE ERIK OCU EK OS IR IRIE 


SOME OF SCRIBNER’S NEWEST BOOKS. 
New Views of Sacred Places. 
With 150 original Illustrations engraved from photographs 


aphy, the perfection of photographic art and modern 
wood engraving, combine to make, in this, a work unique in ite interest a d value. 


| 
My Kalulu: 


Little Saint Elizabeth and Other Stories. 
By Frances HopGson BuRNETT. Illustrated by R. B. Birch. Square 8vo, $1.50. 


Four beautiful stories, in Mrs. Burnett’s best vein, and all of them beautifully illustrated. 
of sweetness and humor in these sketches that characterized 

rs. Burnett’s former works, “Little Lord Fauntleroy” ($2.00) and “Sara Crewe” ($1.50). 
THE CHRISTMAS BOOK-BU YER will contain special articles by Harriet 
» R. H. Stoddard, Noah Brooks, and other po, r 

eminent artists, reviews of all the recent = 
Seatures ; also t of an pti 

Offer. Sent to any address for only 10 cents. 
SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
poung. containing works of Mrs. BURNETT, FRANK R. STOCKTON, HOWARD 
TEVENSON, JULES VERNE, G. A. HENTY, and many others. 


sCHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS NEW YOR 


and vi 
HENRY M. STANLEY’S 


A story of 


Prince, KING AND SLAVE. 
entral Africa. Illustrated. 12mo. 81.50 


Cc 


“Boys are sure to like it, for it bristles with 
hair-breadth escapes, and has battles, drown- 
ings and for its episodes.”—The 
London Times. 
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For the Companion. 


WAITING FOR WINTER. 


Winter may come or Winter may wait, 
We're ready whenever he makes his round ; 
There’s a thatch on the roof and a latch on the gate, 
here’s fodder enough 
And good housen stuff, 
And fuel both dry and sound. 


My old wife and I, we are not to be tricked 
Or flustered or hurried when Winter arrives ; 
The crops are all stored and the fruit is all picked, 
The bacon is smoking. 
And who would be croaking 
With honey in all the hives! 


Then let it be early or let it be late, 
We can give him a welcome whenever he comes ; 
And should he decide until Summer to wait, 
Like our dear city cousins 
Who come here by dozens 
To sample our peaches and plums,— 


Why then, I suppose, we should give hin a grip 
And a jolly round welcome, since that is our way ; 
And, spite of his frost with its troublesome “nip,” 
I should show him at leisure 
Our crops for his pleasure, 
And mother would urge him to stay. 


IpA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


+> = 


For the Companion. 


SHARKS AND SHARKING. 


' countless numbers that they are a great annoy- | 


ance to the fishermen. In August, 1883, they 
swarmed along the coast of Maine in such a way 
as to prevent all other deep-sea fishing. Attention 
was, therefore, devoted to catching them. The 
short lines of the trawls were made of wire, so 
that they could not be bitten off, and the sharks 
were caught by tens of thousands. Oil was made 
from their livers, and their carcasses were used as 


| manure to fertilize the farms along the shore. 


During the Civil War these livers were worth a 
dollar and a half a bucket, and fishermen could 
make twenty or thirty dollars by the catch of a 
single night. Ordinarily the price is so low that 
the catching of the fish is not profitable if there 
is other fishing to which men can devote them- 
selves. 

Dogfish prey upon any other fish. Capt. Joseph 
Smith, of Gloucester, reported that while off Wood 
Island, Maine, he saw a simall school of mackerel, 
which was surrounded on all sides and below by 
dogfish. The school was rapidly growing less and 
less before their rapacious jaws, and he had no 
doubt that this was but a remnant of a large 
school, and would soon be annihilated. 

They seldom attack man, but some years ago 
a boy, the son of a skipper, fell overboard from 
his father’s vessel on George’s Bank, and before 


| he could be rescued was torn in pieces by these 


bloodthirsty hounds of the deep. I once accom- 
panied a fishing party which took a con- 
siderable number of dogfish. An old 


, Whaling captain who was aboard left his 


To most persons a shark is a shark, as a mack- 
erel is a mackerel. Yet more than one hundred | 
and forty species of this creature have been clas- | 
sified already, and doubtless others yet remain 
unnamed, if notunknown. Though some species, 
even of the largest, are comparatively harmless, 
the shark is of all creatures which swim the seas 
the most hated and dreaded by sailors. This is a 
case when an open countenance does not inspire 
confidence. 

No general description will apply to all the 
species of the animal; but there are certain char- 
acteristics which make it easy to recognize the 
shark whenever seen. 

The characteristic which will make the deepest 
impression, if opportunity is given, is the tooth. 
A single shark mouth has sometimes six rows of 
teeth in the upper jaw and four in the lower. 
Usually they are in the form of an isosceles tri- 
angle—sharp-pointed, sometimes straight, some- 
times curved, sometimes smooth, and sometimes 
serrated or in the form of asaw’s teeth. To these 
are attached muscles by means of which the teeth 
are made to stand erect when the shark is about 
to seize his prey. At other times they lie flat in 
the mouth. 

The teeth of many living species are quite large, 
but even the largest are small in comparison with 
those of some gigantic fossil sharks. I have a 
tooth, given me by a fisherman who procured 
it at Cape Breton, which is four and one-half 
inches across the base, while the slant height 
is about six inches. It is supposed that the 
species from which it came was at least 
seventy-five feet in length. What execution 
a full set of such teeth must have done! 

But the most striking characteristic of the 
shark is the tail, which is very muscular and 
peculiar in shape. The upper lobe is usually 
much longer than the lower, and is scythe- 
shaped. The tail is the animal's chief propelling 
instrument, and it is powerful enough to enable 
its possessor to swim with great rapidity. 

The so-called backbone of the shark is not true 
bone but cartilage; and this fact establishes its 
relationship to the saw-fish. The body of the 
shark is cylindrical in form, tapering toward the 
tail. It has no scales, and its skin is as rough as 
sandpaper, instead of which it is sometimes used. 
Under the name of ‘“shagreen’’ this substance is 
used to cover boxes, instrument cases, and the 
handles of swords. The snout of some species is 
very pointed, in which case the nostrils are half- 
way between the point and the mouth. 

Unlike most fishes, the shark has no gill covers, 
but breathes through five slits on each side of the 
head. The action of its heart is very slow, in 
some species beating only about eight times a 
minute. This makes it tenacious of life, even 
when severely wounded. 

Sharks have power to scent their food from 
afar, and the smell of blood serves greatly to 
increase their ferocity. A favorite food with them 
is the cuttlefish; but they are far from being fas- 
tidious, and seem ready to appropriate not only 
everything edible, but some things which are not. 

The larger species are most abundant in the 
open seas, while the smaller ones frequent the | 
shallow waters along the shores. The most 
common shark upon the New England coast is 
one of the twenty species of dogfish. It is of a 
slate color above and white beneath. It grows to 
a length of from three to five feet, and is found | 
as far south as New Jersey, although the species | 
called by that name there, and south of there, is | 
a different one. 

During the spring and fall these dogfish are 
very abundant. They receive their name from 
their habit of hunting in packs, as do the wild | 
dogs of the East, or those which have descended | 
from the domestic dogs taken into the La Plata 
Provinces of South America by Spanish Jesuits, 
and which are cowardly when met alone, but | 
fierce and dangerous when met in packs. 

Sometimes sharks of this variety come in such 


\its upper lobe so extended that it equals in 


is one of the whale’s worst enemies, sometimes 


| these faces. 


line, and, taking a heavy iron pin which 
he found in the boat, devoted himself to 
killing every dogfish that was caught. I 
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through which they have passed from the Red 
Sea and the Indian Ocean. 

The basking shark receives its name from its 
habit of lying for a long time at the surface of 
the water, as if it were sunning itself. This is 
one of the largest of the whole family; it has 
been found nearly fifty feet in length. Its teeth 
are numerous but comparatively small, and it is 
less harmful than most sharks. 

On the coast of the United States the basking 
shark has been found as far south as the Car- 
olinas. It is easily approached, but when har- 
pooned it quickly sinks to a great depth, where it 
remains a long time, and is, therefore, difficult to 
capture. 


The Greenland shark is peculiar to the Arctic | 


Ocean. Specimens twenty-four feet long have been 
taken, but they are not often seen more than 
twelve or fourteen feet long. This snark is of an 
ashy gray color, and while it.does not attack men, 
it troubles the whalemen greatly by flocking with 
its companions about the whale, as soon as it is 
killed, in order to get a share of the blubber, pieces 
of which as large as a man’s head it will take at 
a single bite. 


The natives of Norway and Iceland make a | 


business of sharking. Vessels of from twenty to 
thirty tons are used, and they carry a crew of 
about eight men. In winter they go but a short 
distance from the shore, since, in cold weather, 
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did not understand his destructive zeal until I 
learned that, many years ago, one of his favorite 
men, while engaged in stripping the blubber from 
a whale, was seized by a huge shark and was 
never seen again. Ever after his old captain took 
delight in seeking revenge upon everything which 
bore the semblance of the creature which had 
devoured his friend. 

The eggs of the dogfish are of a horny substance, 


jand oblong and nearly flat in shape. At each of 


the four corners is a tendril, the purpose of which 
is doubtless to hold the egg to seaweeds or other 
fixed bodies. These egg cases, from which the 
little ones have departed, may be picked up often | 
along the shore. They are called ‘sailors’ purses’’ 
or ‘mermaid purses.” | 

Another species of shark, which may be found | 
along the Atlantic coast from the Canadian Prov- | 
inces to the Middle States, is the thresher or fox 
shark, which abounds also in the Mediterranean 
Sea. This shark attains a length of ten or twelve 
feet. Its marked peculiarity is its tail, which has 


length the rest of the body. It is very bold and | 
voracious, and one splash of its tail will put to | 
flight a whole school of dolphins. A single stroke 


would be sufficient to killa man. This creature 


killing him by repeated blows. 

A queer-looking specimen is the hammer-headed 
shark, of which there are about five varieties. 
The head extends across the neck, like the hori- 
zontal bar of the letter T, so that the fish resembles 

double-faced hammer, the body being considered 
the handle. The eyes are in the forward edge of | 
The mouth is directly below the | 
centre of the head, and is provided with three or | 
four rows of teeth. The head is quite dark in 
color, and the back is a slaty gray. 

The hammerhead is most abundant in the 
tropics, especially in the Caribbean Sea and the | 
Bay of Panama. It is also found about the East | 
Indies and in the Mediterranean, where this and | 
some other species are said to be much more | 
numerous since the completion of the Suez Canal, | 





| but it is seldom eaten fresh. 
| aration is to bury it in the ground for a time, | 


the sharks come into water not more than forty 
to sixty fathoms deep. In summer the fishermen 
are obliged to go several miles from land where 
water is two hundred to three hundred fathoms 
deep. 

When a favorable place is reached, the anchor 
is thrown over and three or four lines are made 
ready. To these are attached sinkers which weigh 
from eight to ten pounds. Below the sinker is a 
chain to which the great hook is attached. This 
is baited with seal fat or horse flesh, which has 
been preserved for the purpose when fresh bait 
cannot be obtained. Each line passes through a 


| block fixed on the gunwale of the vessel, to make 


it easier to draw in the shark. 

As soon as the creature is hooked and hauled 
alongside, a knife with a long handle and a blade 
two feet in length is plunged into his back. 
still larger hooks he is made fast to the vessel, | 
and the liver is taken out, cut into pieces and} 


where the oil is to be extracted. | 

One barrel of livers will make about five-eighths | 
of a barrel of oil, worth ten or twelve dollars a | 
barrel. Unless the flesh is to be preserved or the | 
skin saved for the manufacture of leather, which | 
finds its way into the market under the name of | 
seadog’s skin, the shark is set adrift as soon as 
the liver is taken out, to become food for his | 
hungry brethren. 

The capture of sharks for their livers is a some- 
what extensive business. Ina single season eight 
thousand bushels of livers were taken into two | 
small Norway ports. 

In Iceland the flesh of sharks is used for food, 
One process of prep- 


where it undergoes a process of fermentation, 
during which it is so changed that, when taken 
out, it has the appearance of jelly. When this 
stage is reached, it is considered ready for the 
table. It is oftener dried, and when thus prepared | 
it has the taste of old cheese. 
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It is said that in a single year more than one 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of sharks’ fins 
have been sent from India and its vicinity to 
China for the making of soup. The taking of 
sharks is carried on from some Florida ports to a 
certain extent; but in spite of these uses, the 
shark is, as a whole, regarded as of little com- 
mercial value. 

The mackerel shark is one of the most danger- 
ous of the common sharks. Its teeth are long, 
narrow and nail-like. It is from five to ten feet 
long, and is not uncommon upon the New Eng- 
land coast. From the stomach of one opened at 
the Quoddy Head Marine Station, there were 
taken six yards of herring net. Evidently, in his 
fondness for the fish, the greedy creature had 
taken net and all. The liver of this species is 
| very large, and that taken from this particular 

specimen made fifteen gallons of oil. 

Samuel Garman, in a pamphlet issued by the 
| Essex Institute, Salem, in 1884, describes with 
great minuteness a shark taken in Japanese waters. 
| Its body was fifty-nine feet six inches in length, 
| and its greatest circumference was but eleven and 
|a half feet. It was, therefore, long, slender and 
eel-shaped. Its teeth were small, and alike in 
both jaws. Its color was brown. Nothing like 
it had ever been described before. 

‘The shark of sharks, the real ‘‘man-eater’’ and 
the one most dreaded, is the white shark. This 
variety reaches a length of thirty-five feet and a 
weight of two thousand pounds. Its head is long 
and flat, and the snout far overhangs tiie mouth. 
Its six rows of teeth are sharp as lancets and 
notched like saws. Its mouth is very large, so 
that one has been known to cut a man’s body 
completely in two at a single snap of its cruel 
jaws, and another to swallow one at a gulp. 

Near Calcutta, one of these sharks was seen to 
swaliow a bullock’s head, horns and all. From 
the stomach of another a bull’s hide was taken 
entire, and the sailor who made the discovery 
insisted that the bull had been swallowed whole, 
and all except the hide had been digested. From 
the stomach of another was taken a lady’s work- 
box, filled with the usual contents, scissors and 
all. 

It is commonly the white shark which follows 
the vessel at sea day after day and week after 
week, keeping hated company, watching with its 
eyes half concealed beneath their bone sockets, 
and full of fiendish malice, to seize what may 
chance to come overboard, whether it be the living 
or the dead. Bountifully were they fed, in other 
days, when slave ship followed slave ship across 
the ocean, and scores of the sick and dying, as 
well as the dead, were committed to the deep! 

On the ‘Twelfth of April, 1782, the English fleet, 
under Admiral Rodney, fought the French fleet 
under De Grasse, off the Island of Dominica, in 
the West Indies. Amid the fiercest roar of cannon 
and the rush and splash of balls and shells, the 
sea was alive with sharks eager for the blood of 
the slain. One of the French vessels took fire, 
and the crew jumped overboard. Most of the 
men were speedily devoured by the ravenous herd 
waiting to receive them. 

In the Peabody Museum, at Salem, may be 
seen many evidences of the use to which the 
natives of the islands of the South Pacific put 
sharks’ teeth. There are sword-like instruments 
of war, armed on each edge with scores of these 
sharp-pointed teeth. There are, also, from New 
Zealand, similar ones in the form of knives, 
which are said to have been used in cutting up 
the bodies of captives taken in battle. 

There may also be seen in the same collection 
three pronged spears, in one of which I counted 
nearly four hundred teeth. These came from the 
Kingsmill or Gilbert Islands, where now, through 
the influence of the American missionary, the 
spear, if not beaten into the pruning-hook, has 
been exchanged for implements of peace. 

At this museum, also, may be seen gauntlets, 
the backs of which are thickly studded with 
sharks’ teeth, which had been worn upon the hand 
in battle. 

A writer in a recent number of the American 
| Naturalist speaks of a visit to the island of 
| Fernando de Noronha, about two hundred miles 
off the coast of Brazil. This island is used as a 
Brazilian convict station, and the writer describes 
the attempts of the convicts to catch fish. A line 


| thrown into barrels having perforated bottoms, so one hundred and fifty feet long was used. This 
| that the blood and water can pass off freely. It! was thrown out from the shore, and always 
| is then packed in boxes, ready for the try works, | 


drawn in as quickly as possible to save the fish. 
Even then not half of those which were hooked, 
were landed entire, since the sharks usually took 
the larger half. Standing upon an overhanging 
rock at the western end of the island, the writer 
could see hundreds of enormous sharks, moving 
rapidly about in search of food. Woe to the man 
who trusts himself to the water in these latitudes! 

Sharks are especially abundant about the Ber- 
mudas and southward, in the Gulf of California, 
the Arabian Gulf and about the island of Ceylon. 
A few species frequent fresh-water rivers like the 
Tigris and Ganges, but most of them do not leave 
salt-water. 

Sharks abound, too, upon the African coast, 
where some tribes worship the shark under the 
name of Joujou. ‘He who kills a joujou,”’ says 
an African proverb, “is damned; but he whom 
the joujou eats is comfortable.” 

As an act of worship, they row out in their 
boats on stated occasions, taking as offerings to 
propitiate their favor goats and fowls. and, 


‘ annually, a boy of ten years, who from his infancy 
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has been set apart for the sacrifice. The boy is | trees, standing farther to the right, were chopped | They both stopped boring, and looked hard at us| They stopped and stared at the wreck. “Donner 
covered with flowers, taken out at low tide and next day, and purposely lodged against the large tree | for some moments. and blazes!” cried Stésser. ‘‘Dem two young spiel 
fastened to a stake with due ceremony, while all | on which the first two were hung up in such a way as “Younker,” observed the older of the two men, a | hoppers has been out and blow down der gloot mit 
watch the incoming flood, and exult as the boy is to brace it toward the left, in order that, when cut, | tall, lean, smoke-dried man about fifty years old, 7 qoengenan, o some such ting like dat—so early! 
devoured by the joujou. The mother believes that | they might all fall on level ground, as was first | reckon you’re a tender-foot, and most likely a Yank, | Only shmell! 


these hideous mouths are the very gates of heaven, | intended. Seven men worked an entire day cutting | by the way ye chaw out yer words.” It did smell pretty strongly around there of powder 
opening to receive her darling child. the last three trees. “Yes,” said Luke, ‘and now can you do us the | and dynamite. 

GRANVILLE B. PUTNAM. The plan might have succeeded, but when the last favor to lend us that auger to-morrow?” | We took the auger back to our neighbor, the Pike, 

of the three trees fell against the jam, it caught | ‘Lend it to yer!” exclaimed the Pike. “I shud | that evening. He was sitting in his shanty with his 

PB Sa insecurely, slid twenty or thirty feet, broke several laugh to see myself lend anything toa Yank! When | back to the door, and his helpmeet, within, was 

limbs, and finally hung by a single limb. It seemed | sh’d I see it agin, I’d like ter know?” | giving him a piece of her mind, as we came up. She 


For the Companion. 


A BOXFUL OF BOOKS. 
It is surprising to see what a boxful of books fifty | 


certain that the least jar would cause it to drop. “Well, then, will you sell it?” said Luke. was apparently very angry and very bitter, but the 
| There were now six trees in the jam. Five had The man paid no attention to this question. The man was bearing it well. 

| been cut off at the ground and had fallen against the |Awo went on boring for five or ten minutes. Wesat ‘Good evening!” Luke called out. “We've brought 
| sixth, their shaggy tops crowded densely together. | by and watched them. The auger was an old tool, | back your auger.” 


| 


doliars will buy. My Cousin Luke and I have just | Not one of the six was less than six feet in diameter, | rusty and dull. At length the Pike turned round and The old man faced about and looked first at us, 
finished making a bookcase of redwood to hold our | and the great one, on which they all hung, was almost | said, “Wal, you hang round yer ’s if you’s bound to | then at the auger. ‘Wal, ef yer haint!” said he. 


order. Itis four feet wide, and there are five shelves— ten feet thick. | git this yer auger.” “And we are much obliged to you,” I added. 
all full. The books look rich and beautiful in it; we But, large as this last was, the great weight of the | ‘We want it very much,” said Luke. “Wal, but I ’lowed yer was no Yanks,” he re- 
could not have spent the fifty dollars for anything | others sprung it fifteen or twenty feet out of perpen- ‘“‘Humph! yer do, do yer?” | marked, as if in apology. “Jest yer hold on a minute.” 


which would have made so fine an appearance. What | dicular. If it were cut enough to break, it would be | ‘Yes, we do,” replied Luke. “And we’ve got to| He rummaged around inside the shanty. ‘“Shet 


is more, they will give us interesting and instructive | sure to fall suddenly and with a tremendous crash, | have it.” 


reading for our leisure time during two or three years | and all the others would drop with it helter-skelter. | “Anyhow?” 
to come. Still, there would have been no very great or un- “Anyhow.” 


| up!” we heard him grow! to his wife, and in a few 
minutes out he came, with a two-gallon stone jug, 
| stopped with a corn-cob, and a tin pint dipper. 


Would you like to know how we came by the fifty | usual danger, for, as the trees were all to fallin one | Look yer, younkers, you’d better cl’ar out from | “Tuk a nip o’ whiskey!” said he, swinging the jug 


dollars? It is quite a story. We are a family of direction, the choppers would have a chance to run | yer!” 


| under his arm, as if to pour out some of its contents. 


lumbermen. We live in the red- back—lhad it not been for We sat down on another log and fell to whittling, “Thank you,” cried Luke, “but, the doctor’s for. 
wood country, in Northwestern the tree which hung by | redwood. The men went on boring for ten or fifteen | bidden our taking any this year; afraid of dipso- 
California, two or three hundred one limb. At the first | minutes longer, the old man casting now and then a | mania.” 

miles up te coast from San Fran- cttaceeneeninetaiaemiessirasintntsnn crack or start, or even questioning look toward us. ‘You aint gone yit?” | ‘Sho! dipsomany? What mout thet be?” 

cisco, from which vast quantities jar, perhaps, it would be | he exclaimed, after a while. “A sort of dizzi and all-g in the head. 










of redwood lumber are shipped 
to all parts of the world. Many 
lumbermen from the East and 
from Michigan and Wisconsin 


the trunks of the first| ‘You do!” 





certain to break loose and | “No, we want you to lend or sell us that auger,” | It runs in some families, you know.” 
slide down, crosswise, on | said Luke, whittling away doggedly. “And whiskey aggervates it?” 


“Aggravates it very much. Brings it right on.’ 


two trees right over the “I ‘low we’ve got to get it,” replied Luke, inimita-| ‘‘Thet’s bad.” 


have come here during the last line of retreat. tion of the Pike dialect. “Bad indeed! Good-night. Much obliged.” 
Theentire gangofchop-| Then they bored and we whittled in silence. At | John paid the fifty dollars to us, and we bought 
of them do a large business, pers viewed it, and de- | last the old Pike could stand it no longer. these books with it. 















manufacturing and shipping the 
redwood, a timber not unlike 
pine, growing very large and 
clear in these coast counties. 


} 
ten or fifteen years, and several | 


clared thatit wastoodun-| “Wal, I’ll be dog-gorned!” he burst out. “Ef yer 
gerous to meddle with. aint two of the persissentist, orneriest younkers I | 
Indeed, it was an uncom- | ever hed come round me! I ’low I dunno whether | 
fortable situation, and | ter go git my shot-gun, or let yer hev the auger. Dog- | 


— ~+2>— 


For the Companion. 


My father, my older brothers gorned ef I do, now. Ef I don’t let yer hev it, I | HOME-MADE GAMES. 
and I came here from Wisconsin *spicion yer’ll hang round and lift it arter dark, ’less’n ss 
seven years ago. The men of I kerry it ter bed with me.” Mre. A. G. Lewis. 
our family had been lumbermen We did not reply to this tirade, but went on whit-| There are many homes remote, perhaps, from large 
in the Badger State, and my tling with immovable faces. | towns or cities, where little or no money can be 
grandfather before them was a “I don’t b’leeve ye’re no Yanks, nohow,” he burst | spared for buying games. The neighborhood shop- 
lumberman in Maine, sixty years out again after awhile, staring hard at us. keepers do not include such luxuries in their list of 














ago. Lumbering is, so to speak, 
our hereditary occupation. We 
have a steam-mill on Modoc 
Creek, and a shipping-stage near 
where this small stream empties 
into the Pacific. 

Many of the redwoods are very 
large trees— larger than any 
timber which is handled in Wis- 
consin or the East. A redwood 
less than four feet thick at the 
stump is called a small tree on 
our land. We get out trees every 
week which are six, eight and 
sometimes ten feet in diameter. 
Some of them are nearly two 
hundred feet in height, with a 
hundred feet of clear stuff. Our 
largest circular saws are seventy- 
two inches across, consequently 
the large redwood Jogs have to 
be halved and sometimes quar- 
tered before we take them upon 
the saw-carriages. The riving is 
commonly done with wedges, 
although explosives are now and 
then used. 

A day’s tiresome labor of an 
experienced chopper is required 
to fell a redwood eight feet in diameter at the stump. | had about it a 
A green hand would be unable to get one down in a | certain aspect 
day, and would be likely to make a balk of it. Great | of imminent 
care must be used in felling the trees, because the danger which 
enormous weight of the trees breaks the trunks to I cannot make 
pieces if they strike across logs, stones or inequalities very plain in 
of the ground. words. The great size, 

After they are down, the trunks are sawn up into , height and ponderous 
logs twelve, sixteen and twenty-four feet long, and | weight of the trees gave 


then, if large, rived for milling. Afterward the logs | to the jam a terrific appearance. The men named it | “It never will do to allow those men to get that 
are either rolled into the creek and floated down to | “the lager glut.” | fifty dollars,” said Luke, after we had gone to our 


the mill, or drawn there by teams. John was angry and displeased. Twelve days’ ; room. 
My older brother John, who is foreman of the 


shipping-stage, where the vessels load with lumber, 
and also to keep the time of the workmen and pay 


made a balk with his “under cut” while felling, and distant about six miles. 


and fast. It was hinted that “Van” had taken too 
much beer that day. He and two others, named 


unquestionably was pretty strong lager. If the men 


discharges every employee whom he finds intoxicated. It seemed to me that we might use one of these 
thought. At any rate, he was careless with his tree, | “glut,” and so I applied to the foreman to let us have 


the stake”” which John had set for him, his tree | when he found out what we wanted to do with them. 
swung half around and hung up in the top of another 
redwood, standing fifty or sixty fzet to the right. auger. The augers used at French’s were the common, 

The tree which Van Vranken had tried to fell was | short-handled, two-inch implements, such as we had 
about seven feet in diameter, and perhaps a hundred | at our own mill. We were told, however, that a 
and ninety feet tall, and the tree which it lodged on | settler who lived two miles further down the coast 


After John had looked at the trees, he ordered the | we needed. 
second redwood to be cut so that both might fall| We went to his place, and there found two men 
together. He marked the scarf, and in doing so | hard at work, boring out logs with what is known asa 
probably made a siight mistake, not allowing quite | pump auger. Luke and I drew near and sat down on 
enough for the great weight and pressure of the first a log. Both the men were what they call “Pikes” 
tree on the other. That afternoon, when the second | out here in California,—old-timer pioneers from 
tree was cut, it fell off half across the under scarf, Missouri and the Southwest,—queer people, not much 





and break them to pieces. To avoid this, three more | gentlemen.” 


| work had already been done on it, and now, to crown “Then we must get up before light to-morrow 
choppers and sawyers, generally lays out the course all, it was in the way of further operations. He did | morning,” said I, “for they mean to commence work 
for felling the trees, and marks it with stakes set in not like to order men to go in and cut the big tree. | the first thing aft@r the six o’clock whistle blows.” 
the ground after the underbrush has been cleared off. | It would have looked like sending them to their) We went to bed. But I waked at one o’clock, and 
It is my business to keep the books of the firm at the | death. But that evening he made an offer of fifty | had but barely fallen asleep again, when I heard Luke 
| dollars to any one who would break the glut without | striking a match to look at the clock. I waked again ° 

accident to life. | at three, and then, although it was not yet light, we | their points in glue before placing them. Drive a 
them off. We have now about forty workmen atthe The glut was the topic of discussion for the next | started out. 

mill, at the stage and in the woods; and this year I | two days, though no one saw a way to break it. The | We took an axe, and crossed over on the dam and 
have a cousin from Wisconsin, Luke Marston, about | next day, as work had been running light at the mill, | got our auger and cartridges. Day had scarcely begun 
my own age, who is out here to learn the business. my brother gave mea holiday, and Luke and I walked to dawn when we reached the glut. There it stood, 

One day last spring a chopper named Van Vranken to French’s steam-mill, the next below ours, and | looming gigantically in the starlight. A herd of deer, 


board cases, with a detonating charge of powder | outer end of the fuse nearly a foot inside the trunk, | 
get intoxicants, they are obliged to do so very quietly, | inside each, and a fuse, two feet long, connecting | but by thrusting in a match in the split end of a sliver, 
for my brother John is a strong temperance man, and | with it through one end of the case. Luke was able to reach it. 


I do not much exaggerate when I say that it shook | pasted. Fishing-poles with 
the whole county! Limbs flew, and three of the great | lines and hooks, one dozen 
trees broke across each other with terrific crashes.|in all, are neatly made by 
The great logs bounded about. One butt flew around | using rattan for the poles, which should be about 
sidewise, plowing up the ground for many feet. | twenty-eight inches long. A neat little bow of bright 

We looked on with great satisfaction. The noise | ribbon is tied with the line to the pole. A bent wire 


was heard at camp. Twelve or fifteen of the men | or pin serves for a hook. 
and lodged in turn upon another large redwood. noted for thrift, and, as a rule, violently prejudiced soon came running out to see what had caused it, 


The direction in which all three trees now headed against New Englanders and Northerners generally. Van Vranken, Helling and Stésser with the others. 
would, when they fell, land their trunks across gully | By and by Luke looked up and said, “Good-day, | We were standing on the trunk of the big redwood. 


‘Look yer,” the old man exclaimed at last. ‘Tell supplies, and, therefore, even if money were plenty, 
yer wot I'll do. 
tham six more logs, and yer may tuk the auger. Not Yet the young people in such homes have even 
that I ever ’xpect ter set eyes on’t agin. No, yer 
naver’ll fetch it back. Catch a Yank ter do thet!” live where the holidays bring many delightful forms 

We pulled off our jackets and fell to work boring. of recreation, and where every child, whether rich or 

* ‘The old Pike sat and held the logs on the “horse” for | poor, has a reasonably ample supply of toys and 
us. We bored out the six in the course of an hour, | games. 


Lend a hand yer and halp bore out | it is impossible to obtain them. 


greater need of amusement than have those who 


dull as the auger was. Nothing was A recent visit to several mammoth toy and game 
said, but we saw that the man liked | stores in one of our largest cities, for the purpose of 
our style of work. When we drew | noting what new things had been added to last year’s 
the auger out of the last log, he felt stock; also to find out the way different games are 


it to see how hot it was. constructed, whether or not a boy or girl of ordinary 
“Now we can take it, can we?” ingenuity might not duplicate them, disclosed the 
said Luke. fact that few, if any, of the games in all the brilliant 
“Of coorse, didn’t I tell yer yer | array presented to tempt the taste and purse of holi- 
could!” exclaimed the Pike. day customers, are really difficult to make. 
“All right,” I said; “we will bring Any boy who can use the saw, bit or auger, a 
it back to-morrow evening.” hammer and glue, and who can whittle well might 


“Don’t think I’m green enough to | build the framework of any of these games, while 
Jook fer yer,” growled the old man. — his sisters with scissors, a bottle of mucilage and a 
We shouldered the auger and box of ordinary paints, can decorate the same, quite 
walked away, much amused at the | as tastefully as many of those displayed. 
success of our method of dealing| This article will aim to describe very minutely how 
with our neighbor. to construct several very interesting games, both old 
Preferring to work without the and new,—some of the old are far better than the 
suggestions of the workmen at our new,—of which young people do not easily tire— 
mill, we left our auger and the two games of skill which help to develop and train the 
cartridges on the other side of the muscles, at the same time that they teach some of 
creek from the mill, in a pile of the simple but essential forms of instruction. 
edgings, as we came home. Ring Pin is extremely interesting and exciting for 
At supper the talk of the men, skilled players. Young children play it with equal 
indicated quite plainly that Van | interest. While keeping the scores, which should be 
Vranken, Helling and Stésser in- done mentally, they learn to add rapidly by fives, 
tended to make an attempt the next tens, twenties and thirties. The cut gives a clear idea 
forenoon to break the glut by cutting of the form of the board, about twenty-eight inches 
down the big tree, taking the risk square. The pins are about 
that such an attempt would involve. four inches long and one- 
half inch in diameter, ex- 
cept the centre pin, which 
is one foot long. With an 
auger or bit bore through 
the board at the poipts 
where the dots appear in 
the cut. Whittle the pins 
to the right size to fit 
closely in the holes. Dip 








| brad or two through the board into each pin on the 
under side, and set away to dry for several days be 
fore using. The numbers should be painted on the 
board as indicated. 
Rings, twelve in number, and about six inches in 


lying near it, bounded away through the brush. diameter, are easily made from rattan or bent ash 
lodged one redwood against another—hungituphard| At French’s a ledge in front of their landing-stage We set our auger into the trunk of the big red- 


neatly and tirmly fastened where the ends join, then 


was being blasted out, and here, for the first time, I wood upon which the other five trees hung, and bored | wound with different colors of worsted—four of each 
saw dynamite cartridges. Those in use were cylin- a hole straight into its heart. Then we thrust in one | color. 
Helling and Stésser, had secretly received what was | drical in shape, two inches in diameter and eight | of our cartridges. 


said to be a keg of lager the night before, and it | inches long, and were put up in thick, blue paste- | in with a stick to the end of the hole. That left the 


It fitted loosely, and I pushed it| Adult players should stand at least fourteen feet 
| from the board. The scores may be kept for two or 
| more players, but for a really interesting and exciting 
game players should be chosen by sides, and the 
points of the game sharply contested. The rules are 


It was about half-past five o’clock when we lighted | identical with bowling. 
“Van” was not drunk, but a little exhilarated, we | cartridges to bring down the big redwood in our | the match and then ran back. The fuse burned slowly. | 


Angler’s Game differs little from “Fish Pond.” In 


We ran about a hundred and fifty yards, and then | the latter the fish are shaped and colored to resemble 
and made an odd-looking scarf. Instead of ‘driving | two of the cartridges. He acceded to my request | turned and waited. 


fish. In this they are wooden cubes about one inch 


A moment after there came a hollow, dull explo- | square on either side. 
But to carry out our scheme, we needed a large | sion, and with it a loud, sharp, splitting noise. Fully 


Into one side of each cube a double wire, brad or 


half the redwood trunk was blown off at the butt, | pin is driven, by which the fish is caught. Upon the 
and flew thirty or forty feet. The great tree shook, | opposite side, which is, of 
then it gave a loud crack and broke off at the shat- course, the side upon which 


tered place, and a second later the whole jam of huge | the cube lies, numbers rang- 
was almost as large. | was laying a log aqueduct, and had such an auger as | trees came down with a frightful crash. 


| ing from five to fifty are 





The game may be played in simplest form—keeping 
the score for both sides, and awarding the game to 
the side that wins the highest score—say one, three 


“How are you, fifty dollars!” Luke shouted. or five hundred, as the players may decide, first. If 
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the party is large, the class game may be played with 
several sets of players at as many tables—four in 
each set. Sides are chosen, and the players draw for 
their places at the tables. The company decides how 
many games shall be played. 
The pairs who win at each 
table move toward the head 
of the class; those who lose 
move toward the dunces’ seat, 
at the foot of it. 

When the last game is 
played to complete the re- 

quired number decided upon, 
& the pair which gains the seats 
at the head of the class wins the honors of the game. 
The winning is for the side, not the persons alone, as 
in most games. Those at the foot must don dunces’ 
caps; to those at the head some prizes or badges of 
honor are given. 

Parlor Ten-Pins.—These, too, may be made with a 
pocket-knife, or turned with a common carpenter’s 
lathe. For a parlor or play-room, if pos- 
sible, fasten by a hook in the ceiling above, 
or to the gas fixture, if it is sufficiently 
high, a stout cord to which a league ball or 
one made of wood is fastened. Place the 
ten-pins upon a board, directly beneath the 
hanging rope. The ball must be suspended 
at just the right length to clear the board. 
On this board dots are made to indicate the places | 
where the ten-pins are to be set. The arrangement 
of the pins may be the 
ordinary ‘triangle, or such | 
a one as is given in the 
© fe} cut. 

The players grasp the 
ball holding the string 
oO tuut, raise it as high as 
cheir arms will allow, and 
aim for the ten-pins. It | 
Xi _f{ may seem at first thought 

to be too easy, but expe- 
rience proves that it is much more difficult to make a 
“strike” in this way than by bowling. The rules are 
identical with the ordinary game of ten-pins. This 
is, however, much more convenient for use in the 
louse, and should not be lacking among the list of 
household games. 

Cut and Make.—F¥or a quiet game around the table 
this is one of the very best. It is like Logomachy, in | 
principle, but better in some respects. 

Cut from papers or books, of vowels—A, E, I, O 
and U, six each; of consonants—B, C, D, F, G, H, L, 
M, N, P, R, S, T, W and Y, four each; J, K, Q, V, X 
and Z, one each, in all ninety-six. Paste these neatly 
upon pasteboard cards of uniform size and color. 
Place the cards, letters downward, upon the table; 
each player selects fifteen cards; out of these he 
makes the largest number of words possible; all 
words commonly accepted for use allowed; interjec- 
tions, proper names and foreign words are not 
allowed. 

Scores are kept by each player, and the largest 
aggregate of words wins. 

This may also be played as a geographical game, 
making the largest possible number of names of | 
rivers, lakes, mountains or cities. 

Again, take sentences, and cut them into bits of | 
one, two or three words each. For instance, take 
this sentence: ‘There are a thousand ways to go to 
Rome, but it takes a long-legged horse to get there in 
one day.” Divide it thus: There are—a thousand | 
ways—to go to Rome—but it takes—a long-legged— 
horse—to get there—in one day. 

Take other sentences and divide them in similar 
fashion. Paste each division upon a card by itself. 
Seventy-eight cards form the set. Mix up the lot and 
place them in the centre of the table; draw fifteen, 
and out of them construct sentences. Let the game 
require sometimes the shortest, sometimes the longest | 
possible sentences. This is a delightful and effective | 
way of teaching syntax, or the simple science of | 
sentence-making. 

The player wins the game whose score is best. Yet, 
especially in teaching, the best form of construction 
ought to count extra points. Rules may be adjusted 
according to the age and capacity of the players. 

Boxes in which games may be neatly kept are 
indispensable, each game being placed in a separate 
compartment. 
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of a sound education. Let this fact console the | young ladies even of the age of sixteen and eighteen, | months, than they had made in the Paris pensionnat 


plodding and earnest pupil who cannot go abroad. 

American schools undoubtedly have their defects. 
There is commonly too much cramming in the best 
of them; excessive headwork, with too little atten- 
tion paid to physical development, and the training 
of eye and hand in mechanical employment. Pupils 
are carried through a given routine, which may be 
well-fitted for some, but not at all for others; and 
very often leave school with hardly any preparation | 
for the business of life. | 

But this is a common fault of educational systems; | 
and, after all deductions have been made, American 
schools, for Americans, are, I am convinced, the best 
in the world. Let this be distinctly understood, at 
the outset. 

It is a great gain for children who are taken abroad 
to be first well-grounded in the ordinary branches of 
a school education, in their own country. To miss | 
this, as some young children must, is a loss which can 
only be compensated by the personal superintendence 
of their education by parents or competent tutors, or 
by placing them in equally good European schools. 

The boy who, with his own living to get, must 
leave the school for the counting-room or shop at an 
early day, can hardly afford to go abroad for an 
education, unless it is in those languages that will be 
especially useful to him in his chosen career. 

There is something more needful for the average 
American girl than the veneer of accomplishments 
that are too often put on for the sole object of secur- 
ing social or matrimonial success, but which are apt 
to drop off when the burden of life is taken up. 
Better than these, is the domestic training that will 
fit her to bear that burden, and to order the affairs 
of her own family; a home education, which she is 
liable to miss, if too much of her girlhood is passed 
in boarding-school life or in travel. 

Let our young people acquire and retain all the 
culture they can; it is the ornament and solace of 
life. But the fair fabric should rest upon a firm | 
foundation of practical knowledge. 

The weakening of the patriotic sentiment, which is 
so often said to result from seeing foreign lands, is a | 
bugbear worthy of but slight consideration. No 
sensible American will love his country less from 
that cause. It is a wholesome experience, to compare 
the merits and defects of our own manners and cus- 


| toms with those of other nations. The affectation of | 


admiring whatever is foreign is fully offset by the 
folly of believing that only Amexican institutions are | 
perfect. 

If a university education is in view, the youth may 
postpone going abroad until after his graduation, 


when a visit to classic scenes and supplementary | 


| 
| 


| courses of study in the great European universities 


| made bright to a couple of young girls, who had a 
| lesson or a task in drawing to engage their minds and 


| traveland residence abroad. Much depends upon the 


| education was supposed to be completed, traversing 


who have tried it. But there is one serious objection | 


toit. The older pupils cannot make companions of | 
children so much younger than themselves, and it is 
through companionship that a language is best ac- 
quired. It is vastly better for them to be far enough | 
advanced to go on with other studies, through the 
medium of the new language, with pupils of their 


| own age. 


This preparation can be made before they leave 


| home, and it can even be carried on during the inter- 


vals of travel. To take along a governess or tutor 
would of course be useful, but this may be inconven- 
ient, or it may be too expensive. At every important 
tourists’ resort, in Italy, France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, private lessons can be had in almost any 
required language, at a very moderate cost. It may 


| seem an awkward business, to study thus in different | 


places, under local teachers; but the teachers are 
accustomed to just that sort of thing, and adapt | 
themselves to it. 

Travel, to be thoroughly enjoyable and profitable, | 
should be done leisurely, with frequent rests. To 
have no object in view but rapid sight-seeing, is to | 
make sight-seeing itself a weariness to body and soul. 
It is rendered all the richer and more pleasurable, 
when in the intervals of it, especially in the interrup- 
tions occasioned by stress of weather, some agreeable 
indoor occupation can be taken up. 

The most discontented travellers to be met with, 
are prisoners of a rainy day, confined to their hotels 
with nothing todo. The cheeriest are always those | 
who at such times have letters to write, books to | 
read, with a motive for reading, or some interesting | 
study to pursue. 

It is not the languages alone that may profitably | 
occupy young people, in the course of their travels. | 
In every place of note, instructors in art and music | 
and other branches can always be secured. Even in | 
Rome, where there are so many superlative attrac. | 
tions, I have seen the dismalest of rainy mornings 


hands. To combine study with travel in this way, 
particularly for young people who have left school, is 
perhaps the most delightful kind of supplementary 
education. 

Education is a term of wide scope, that implies 
something more than acquaintance with books; and 
the disadvantages we have frankly considered, may 
be rightly recompensed by some of the benefits of 


individual disposition. I have seen persons whose 





mechanically the glorious galleries of Italy, from a| 
sense of duty, and I have seen young girls, hardly yet | 


in a year. 
Tn this school young ladies of sixteen and upward 
are admitted as externes, with the privilege of pur- 


suing one or two or more courses of study, at will. 


The terms are very moderate. 

The public industrial and art schools are free, and 
many foreigners go to Geneva to take advantage of 
them. There are also free afternoon and evening 
courses of lectures at the university, interesting in 
themselves, and useful in teaching the language to 
foreigners who have already made some progress 
in it. 

The university and medical school have many for- 
eign students, including about forty young ladies. In 
fact, all the young lady students are foreign, being 
mostly from Poland, Russia and Germany; not a 
single Swiss girl embracing the opportunities thus 
extended to her sex. 

There is a “college’’ for boys, which corresponds 
with the Ecole Secondaire et Supérieure for girls. In 
the Swiss common schools, above the lowest grades, 
the sexes are kept separate. I believe this to be a 
mistake. There is nowhere the free and healthy 
intercourse between boys and girls that exists in 
America. Where they meet by chance or by stealth, 
they often do not know how to behave, or show a 
blushing consciousness of doing something delight- 
fully wrong. 

The schoolhouses are not well heated or ventilated, 
and the sanitary arrangements are imperfect. The 
schools undertake to teach too much in a short time. 
The memory is overtaxed; the reasoning faculties 
are not sufficiently developed. There is a laxity of 
system surprising to those accustomed to the more 
rigid—perhaps too rigid—methods in use in our own 
country. 

With all their defects, the Swiss schools undoubt- 
edly merit the reputation they have, of being among 
the best in Europe. A year or more in them, chiefly - 
for the language, cannot fail to be of great benefit to 
American pupils. Then, for breadth of culture, other 
instruction may well be tried. 


— +~@> — 
For the Companion. 


CORONATION OF THE KING OF 
PORTUGAL. 


The ceremonial at the recent coronation of Charles 
the First, the young King of Portugal, was as im- 
posing and elaborate as in the greatest days of the 
proud little kingdom. 

At the dawn of day, the fortresses about Lisbon and 
the ships in the harbor joined in a thundering can- 


will be of incalculable service to him; or a part of his | in their teens, whose every step in them was a joyous | nonade. At ten o’clock a very large part of the pop- 


preparation may be carried on in countries with the | 


languages of which he wishes te become familiar. For 
the special student of art, or music, or medicine, or | 
flower of culture that can best be gathered in the old | 
world. | 
The common argument against our young people | 
studying the modern languages—that they are gener- | 
ally but half learned in school, and then quickly for- | 


| gotten—holds equally good with regard to many other | 


studies, which will not for that reason be speedily 
of our colleges do | 
we see, who know practically nothing of Greek and 





| Latin and mathematics! 


Whatever expands the mind has a high utility, | 
although it may never be applied to the sordid affairs | 
of life; and there are few things more useful in this | 
respect than the acquisition of at least one language 


| besides our own. Even a little knowledge of it is 


better than none; a thorough knowledge is inval- 
uable. 

If modern languages are to be studied, it is an 
obvious advantage that this should be done in the | 
countries where they are spoken. A good grammat- 
ical knowledge of them may be acquired in the high 
school or seminary at home; and some fluency in 
speaking them, through intercourse with the French 
or German nurse or governess or tutor. But all this, 


, and much more, is implied by a good foreign educa- 


tion. 
This is attended with difficulties, even for those who 
can go abroad. One would suppose, for example, 


| that Paris should be the best place in the world to 
| learn French. For the average American boy or girl 


| itis avery bad place. The best schools there contain 


For the Companion. 


| 
FOREIGN EDUCATION FOR AMERICANS. | 


By J. T. Trowbridge. 


“What does an American gain by educating his 
children abroad?” 
This question, which I am invited to answer for 
The Companion readers, immediately suggests an- | 
other,—“What does an American lose by so doing?” | 
which ought at the same time to be considered. | 

Foreign education for young people is a fine phrase, | 
which may serve to veil a multitude of motives that | 


-take Americans abroad. Some go for health and 


rest. Some, to be fashionable. Others, to save money, 
and to wear out their old clothes. Others still, to 
escape from the slavery of society and domestic cares; 
having found expensive housekeeping and entertain- | 
ing grown irksome. Parents go for their own grati- 
fication, and drop their boys and girls in European | 
boarding-schools, chiefly to have them out of their 
way, while they themselves go flying over the con- | 
tinent in quest of amusement. Or a wife, becoming 
restless and discontented in the humdrum life of | 
home, suddenly discovers that it is time to take her | 
children abroad for an education—a pretty pretence 
in many similar cases. 

Many go with the honest purpose of giving their | 
families the advantages of travel and study; but they | 
often start with very vague ideas of what they wish } 
to accomplish, and it is sometimes pitiful to see them | 
wandering from place to place, trying different schools 
and tutors, to learn at last that the education they | 
are in search of might have been better obtained at 
home. 

Such experiments cast discredit upon all attempts 
at educating children abroad. The young people who 
went away promising boys and girls, return with a 
smattering of foreign tongues, and perhaps a few 
showy accomplishments, to find the mates they left | 
behind, far in advance of them in all the essentials 


as many English-speaking as French-speaking pupils, 
sometimes more; the two do not readily mingle; 
those of the same language ure sure to flock together. 

Even the convent schools, in which the majority of 
French girls are educated, have many Irish, English 
and American pupils, and cannot, for other reasons, 
be recommended. 

It is equally hard to find a good Parisian hotel or 
pension (boarding-house) in which the English lan- 
guage is not prevalent; or a Parisian family in which | 
foreign children can be satisfactorily placed. There 
are small pensions and pensionnats (boarding-schools) 
that may be exceptions; but if they remain so, it is 
because they are not easily discovered by foreigners. | 
A school known to be well-conducted, and to have no 
English-speaking pupils, would fill up with English- 
speaking pupils at once. 

For the language, some quiet provincial town, not 
overrun by the ubiquitous Anglo-Saxon, is preferable | 
to the great centres of attraction. There is nothing | 
like putting a child into a school or family where no 
other language is heard but the one that is to be 
acquired. Some previous study of it by way of prep- 
aration is desirable; it is a gleam of light in the 
wilderness. Yet children are often admitted to 
schools in France, Switzerland and Germany, with no 
previous knowledge of the language used in them, 
and they pick it up quickly. 

“My girls did not know a word of German, when I 
took them to Germany,” says an American mother. | 
“IT put them into a public school in-Wittemberg, the 
first thing. It was a month before they understood | 
anything; but all at once the language began to come 
to them; they had been unconsciously learning it all 
the while. Then one day the teacher spoke to one of 
them in German, and my girl, to her own astonish- | 
ment, answered in German.” 

It may be useful to enter a primary class at first, 
and learn the very elements of the new language 
along with children six or seven years old. This is 
recommended as a very good way; I have known | 


inspiration. | 

I asked a young girl of this stamp, whose school 
studies had been much interrupted for a year, how 
much she thought she had lost. 

“If I have lost anything,” she replied, “I have 
gained ever so much more. I won’t say I have learned 
more geography in a few months than I learned in as 
many years in school, but Iam sure I have a better 
idea of geography than I could ever have got from 
books. I never cared much for history, until I saw 
the Forum and the Colosseum, and heard Spadoni’s 
open-air lectures, one on the very spot where we 
could imagine Mark Antony making his oration over 
the dead body of Cwesar! But now it seems as if 
history was more interesting to me than anything 
else. And I don’t know what would hire me to give 
up my memories of Venice and Florence and Rome 
and Southern Italy and the Alps!” 

Upon the circumstances of each particular case 
must depend the advisability of taking or sending 
one’s children abroad. It is rare that enough will be 
gained to compensate for the breaking up of families, 


| the separation of parents (unless they like to be sep- 
| arated), and the sacrifice of domestic happiness. 


It may prove a highly useful experience for young 
people to be left to their own re- 
sources, among strangers in Euro- 
pean boarding-schools. But it is a 
step that should not be decided 
upon without careful consideration. 

A mother brings her daughters 
to Europe, makes what she thinks 
satisfactory arrangements for plac- 
ing them in a pensionnat, and hur- 
ries home again. She knows noth- 
ing of the associates who are to influence 
them, perhaps for life. She may esteem it 
an advantage that they are to room with 
nafive French or German girls; who—it is 
a truth that must be spoken—often bring 
into the school untidy habits that are 
amazing to well-bred Americans. The 
change from a generous diet to an insuffi- 
cient or unsuitable one unfits them for 
study, takes the color from their cheeks, 
and maybe undermines their health, be- 
fore their friends at home have the faintest 
suspicion of the mischief that is doing. 

This is what sometimes happens. The dangers to 


| boys are different, but quite as real. It is not well to 


trust the unformed character too far away from the 
sympathetic oversight of at least one parent or friend. 
The advantages are undoubtedly greatest where 


parents have the leisure, the means and the inclina- 


tion to go abroad with their children, watch over 


their education, and preserve for them the atmos- | 


phere of home. 

This may be done, in a measure, in quiet hotels and 
pensions, where a family may have its floor or suite 
of rooms, and its own separate domestic life. Or, 
better still, if it is to remain long in a place, a fur- 
nished house or apartment may almost anywhere be 


| had, with the freedom and privacy of housekeeping. 


Continental boarding-schools are not expensive; 


three or four hundred dollars a year will commonly | 
| cover the cost of everything. This is much cheaper 


than paying the pupils’ board in a hotel or pension, 
and their tuition in a day school. 
For reasons previously stated, we chose the public 


school for our girls, for the ten months we were to | 


remain in Geneva, and the result justified our choice. 


| A friend of ours, an American mother who had had 


her daughters in a private school in Paris, brought 
them afterward to Geneva and put them into the 
Ecole Secondaire et Supérieure, where she found they 
made more progress in speaking French, in two 


ulation of the city was massed about the royal palace 
































and the streets adjacent. Eight 
magnificent carriages, blazing 
with golden ornaments, con- 
veyed the royal party from 
the palace to the Parliament 
House, where the first act of 
the coronation was to be péer- 
| formed. All of the royal party wore the cumbrous and 
gorgeous robes of another age. The youthful King, 
over his uniform of a general, had on a cloak of the 
richest crimson velvet, faced with ermine. The Queen 
| wore a dress of white satin embroidered in gold, and 
| from her shoulders descended a cloak of light blue 
with gold embroidery and ermine facings. 

Eight superb chestnut horses drew the royal car- 
riage, each horse led by a groom. Around the carriage 
walked an immense number of pages, officers, ser- 
vants and other attendants, all dressed in the showiest 
possible garments. 

Before the carriage rode two marshals on horse- 
back, each carrying a gigantic portfolio. Near them 
rode heralds, kings-at-arms and similar personages 

| of the Middle Ages, dressed as we see horsemen 
| dressed in pictures representing scenes in the age of 
| chivalry. Behind the carriage rode, with solemn 
mien, in magnificent costume, two dukes: one the 
| Grand Equerry, the other, Captain of the Royal 
| Guard. 

Behind these came a great number of high officers 
| of the army, some of whom composed the personal 
| staff of the King. The cortége marched to the solemn 
music of the national hymn. 

In the Parliament House were assembled the peers 
of the kingdom and the members of the lower house, 
the peers at the right, the members at the left of the 
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throne. In front of the president’s desk was a | 
table, on which were placed the crown, the 
sceptre, the royal standard, the constable’s 
sword, a crucifix and a book containing the four 
gospels. 

The Duke of Oporto entered the hall at the 
head of the royal party, and the King and Queen 
mounted the throne, upon which they took their 
seats. The sceptre was placed in the King’s right 
hand, while the great dignitaries of the kingdom 
ranged themselves in order around him. One 
of them unfurled the royal standard and held 
it aloft above the crowd. 

‘The President of the Chamber of Peers held 
before the King on a cushion the book of the 
gospels and the crucifix. ‘The King took the 
sceptre in his left hand, removed the glove from 
his right, and placed it upon the gospels. He 
then swore to maintain the religion and the in- 
tegrity of the kingdom, never to make league or 
covenant with heresy, to obey the constitution 
and the laws of the kingdom, and to take care 
that the nation received no detriment. 

He was then loudly proclaimed in grandiloquent 
language, Charles the First, King of Portugal, 
upon which the whole assembly burst into enthu- 
siastic cheers. At the same time the standard- 
bearer exhibited the royal standard from the 
balcony to the people in the streets, crying loudly 
three times : 

“Royal! royal! royal! For the most high, 
most powerful and most faithful King of Portu- 
gal!’’ 

The crowd, silent till then, raised the cry, 
“Long live the King!’ and once more all the 
artillery on land and water gave a royal salute. 

The reader might think that the King was now 
sufficiently crowned. By no means! The pro- 
cession next took its way to the great Cathedral 
of St. Dominique, which had been filled from an 
early hour with a waiting multitude of ambassa- 
dors, princes, nobles, Cabinet ministers, judges 
and ecclesiastics, all clad in their official robes. 
The King and Queen walked down the nave arm 
in arm, the King wearing all the orders of his 
kingdom. The Cardinal-Patriarch bowed low to 
the King, conducted him to the throne, and in- 
toned the Te Deum, after which a numerous 
orchestra played a cheerful symphony. 

The whole of the spacious interior of the church 
was hung with crimson velvet, fringed with gold. 
Thousands of candles lighted it, and there were 
flowers in the utmost profusion. The ceremonies 
within the church occupied an hour, at the end of 
which the cannon once more thundered a salute. 

Even then the youthful sovereign and his con- 
sort had not accomplished their task. They went 
next to the City Hall of Lisbon, in the principal 
apartment of which there was another throne. 
The whole saloon was adorned with crimson 
velvet and golden fringe. As soon as the royal 
pair were seated upon the throne, the President 
of the Municipal Council offered to the King 
upon a plate of silver-gilt the keys of “this good 
city of Lisbon,’’ which were large and heavy. 
The King took the keys, but immediately returned 
them to the President of the Council, and deliv- 
ered a little speech, in which he praised the fidelity 
of the Lisbon people. 

Then the President of the Council seized the 


municipal flag, went out upon the balcony, and | 


made a third proclamation to the people that 
Charles the First was King of Portugal. Once 
more the people responded with enthusiastic 
cheers, and all the cannon gave a last salute. 

The royal party were conducted to their car- 
riages, and the procession marched to joyful 


music back to the palace. JAMES PARTON. 


————<~9>——__ 


For the Companion. 


THE SENATE. 


By Senator George F. Hoar. 


The word ‘‘Senate’’ comes from the Latin word 
senex. It meant, at first, an assembly of old men. 
People used to believe that only old men were fit 
to make laws. ‘This is shown by the titles of the 
chief law-making assemblies of different countries, 
some of which are still in use. The Latin Senatus 
or Patres Conseripti (Conscript Fathers), the 
Greek Gerousia (from geron, old man), the Saxon 
Aiderman or Elderman, the French seigneur, pre- 
serve the traces of this early usage. 

In some cases where the name is kept, mature 
age is no longer required for the office. The Con- 
stitution of the United States provides that ‘“No 
person shall be a senator who shall not have 
attained to the age of thirty years, and been nine 
years a citizen of the United States, and who 
shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that 
State for which he shall be chosen.” 

But the State Legislatures, in the appointment 
of senators, have adhered much more closely to 
the theory from which the body derives its name 
than the Constitution itself requires. The average 
age of the persons who now compose the Senate 
is sixty years. It has but eight members who 
are less than fifty years old, and not one less than 
forty-five. 

The Government established by the Constitution 
of the United States differs from those of other 
countries in many things, but especially in five 
essential particulars. 

First. There is a large domain from which 
government is altogether excluded. Wherever 
in America the people have created a State or 
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Nation, they have said to it, ‘Thus far shalt thou | 


come, and no farther. There are some things 
which, under no circumstances, shall any govern- 
ment be permitted to do.” 

Second. The powers of sovereignty are divided 
between the Nation and the States. 
exercises those sovereign powers which affect our 
dealings with other countries, including the powers 


of war, peace, treaties and the regulation of foreign | 


commerce; those which affect the dealings of the 
people of the different States with each other, 
including the establishment of post-offices, a 
bankruptcy system, currency and the government 
of the Territories, which are the common property 
of all the people. 

To the national government is committed also 
the duty of guaranty to each State of a Repub- 
lican form of government, and preventing the 
States from infringing the new constitutional pro- 
visions which secure personal freedom, equality 
before the law, equality of political power, to 
all men born or naturalized within the United 
States. 

For all purposes of commerce and foreign inter- 
course we are a republic, a unit, speaking with 
one voice; for all purposes of domestic govern- 
ment we are forty-four republics, various, diverse, 
each free to seek its own welfare, to make its own 
laws, to regulate its own institutions in its own 
way, only by an irresistible central power pro- 
hibited from doing wrong, and constrained to do 
right in those things which are essential to repub- 
lican liberty. 

Third. These forces of State and Nation are 
kept by the authority of the Supreme Court from 
exceeding their appointed bounds, either by in- 
vading each other’s province or by entering the 
domain which the Constitution prohibits to the 
law-making power. 

The Supreme Court can pronounce null and 


void any statute which violates the Constitution, | 


whether passed by Congress or by a State Legis- 
lature. The mandates or prohibitions of this 
august tribunal must be obeyed by every execu- 
tive officer. 

Fourth. In the national government itself the 
character of a nation composed of the whole 
people of the United States, and that of a con- 
federacy of distinct States, are inextricably 
blended. 

The executive is chosen by electoral colleges 
in which each State, in addition to a number of 
electors proportioned to its population, is entitled 
to two corresponding to the number of its sena- 
tors. The manner of choosing electors is deter- 
mined by the States. If these colleges fail to 
elect, the choice is made by the House of Repre- 


| sentatives by an election in which every State 


has an equal vote. 
One of the two houses of the national legisla- 


ture is chosen by direct vote of the people in 


districts of equal population. The other is chosen 
by the State Legislatures, each State being en- 
titled to an equal number. 

This conception, Doctor Lieber thinks, “is the 
chief American contribution to the common treas- 
ures of political civilization. It is that by which 
America will influence other parts of the world 
more than by any other political institution or 
principle.” 

Fifth. The fifth essential peculiarity of the 


| Government of the United States, perhaps the 


most essential of all, is that with which we are 
now to deal, the constitution of the Senate. 

The men who framed the Constitution had 
studied thoroughly all former attempts at Repub- 
lican Government. History was strewn with the 
wrecks of unsuccessful democracies. Sometimes 
the usurpation of the executive power, sometimes 
the fickleness and unbridled license of the people, 
had brought popular governments to destruction. 
To guard against these two dangers they placed 
their chief hope in the Senate. 

In the first place they made it a perpetual body. 


The President lays down his office at the end of 


four years. If any obstacle prevent the election 


or induction of his successor, the executive power 
The House of Representa- 
A new one must be | 
organized every two years, and a large part of its 
term is often consumed in the process of organi- 


itself is in abeyance. 
tives has but a short life. 


zation. 
But the Senate is indestructible. 
which was organized in 1789 at the inauguration 


of the Government abides, and will continue to 
abide, one and the same body, until the republic 
itself shall be overthrown or until time shall be 


no more. 

The individual senator has a fixed term of six 
years. 
every two years. But the body remains in suffi- 
cient numbers to pass upon the title of new 
claimants to their seats, and empowered to per- 
form all its constitutional functions. The term 
of office of the senator is six years, louger than 
that of any other officer under the Constitution, 
save only the judges, who are appointed to hold 
office for life. 

The Senate also, alone of all the departments of 
government, is unchangeable and indestructible 
by any constitutional process. In any other 
respect the Constitution may be changed, if both 


Houses of Congress, by a two-thirds vote, or a) 
convention asked for by two-thirds of the States, | 


propose them, and three-fourths of the States 

ratify them. But no State, without its consent, 

can be deprived of its equal vote in the Senate. 
While the members of the other House are 


The Nation | 


The Senate 


One-third of the body go out of office 
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elected by a direct popular vote, and under the 
established practice the electors of President and 
Vice-President are chosen by a direct popular vote 
to perform a function in which they exercise no 
discretion, but merely execute the will of the 
bodies by whom they were nominated, the senator 
is appointed, or, as we usually say in referring 
| to the process, elected, by the Legislature of the 
State. 

This method of choice, by persons who them- 
selves are chosen men, of weight in the com- 
munity, and also hold an important public office, 
discharging in the public view a duty for which 
they are responsible to their constituents, secures 
care, deliberation and discretion in the selection. 
It also preserves the equal power of the States in 
national legislation, since no law can pass which 
is not approved both by a majority of the repre- 
sentatives of the people, and by a majority of the 
representatives of the States. 

The great advantage of two branches of a 
Legislature is secured not only by having all laws 
passed upon by two houses, but by having those 
two houses represent differen constituents and 
interests. 

The Senate, also, differs from the House of 
Representatives and, I believe, from all other leg- 
islative bodies in this country, in that the 
‘previous question’? and every other device for 
putting an end to debate, except that of unani- 
mous agreement, is unknown to its proceedings. 

The ‘previous question,”’ according to the prac- 
tice of parliamentary bodies here, is introduced by 
a motion “that the main question be now put.” 
In the House of Representatives it is put without 
debate. In some assemblies a debate is allowed, 
which, however, is confined strictly to the ques- 
tion whether or not the vote shall be taken at 
once, without permitting any discussion of the 
merits of the pending measure. 

If the ‘‘previous question’’ is ordered, there 
can be no further debate, and, what is commonly 
of quite as much importance, there can be no 
further amendment. The measure must be 
| adopted or rejected as it is; so that members are 
put in the awkward position of being compelled 
to vote against a measure containing some things 
which they approve, or for a measure containing 
some things which they dislike, without a chance 
to perfect it, or to record their opinion on partic- 
ular parts or clauses. Measures are passed or 
defeated without giving opportunity to the mem- 
bers of the body, either to instruct their-associates 
by discussion or to perfect the measure by sug- 
gesting amendments. 

There are also in other legislative bodies limita- 
tions on the time of debate, either by general 
rules or by special orders passed by the majority 
in particular cases. But in the Senate there can 
be no limit upon debate except by unanimous 
consent. 

In this assembly speech is absolutely unfettered. 
Every measure can be discussed fully without 
restraint and amended without limit. This is of 
immense importance, not only to the perfection 
of legislation, but also to the dignity of the 
Senate and, in my opinion, to civil liberty itself. 

An attempt was made by Mr. Clay, during the 
presidency of John Tyler, to introduce the hour 
rule and the ‘previous question’’ into the Senate. 
The Democratic minority threatened forcible re- 
sistance. Some of Mr. Clay’s political friends 
flinched from his support, and the plan was given 
up. 

It will be readily seen how great conservative 
force is exerted by a body so constituted, in which 
the discussion and amendment are unrestricted, 
even in the matter of ordinary legislation. But 
the House of Representatives has voluntarily 
placed itself at a disadvantage through a provi- 
sion of the Constitution which was intended to 
secure for it a special dignity and privilege. In 
the Convention which framed the Constitution 
there was an earnest controversy between the 
large States, which insisted that the representa- 
tion in both Houses of Congress should be accord- 
ing to population, and the smaller States, which 
urged that the representation of the States should 
be equal. 

It seemed for a good while that this difference 
could not be reconciled, and that the Convention 
must break up without accomplishing anything. 
The difference was reconciled by what is known 
as the Connecticut compromise, by which the 
States are to be equally represented in the Senate, 
but as an equivalent all bills for raising revenue 
must originate in the popular branch; but the 
Senate may propose or concur with amendments, 
as on other bills. The House of Representatives 
claims, and the Senate for a long time has yielded 
the claim, that this gives the House the exclusive 
power of originating all the great appropriation 
bills by which the Government is carried on. 

I have not space here to explain what I have 
fully explained elsewhere, how this provision, 
coupled with the “previous question” in the 
House, gives the power of fullest discussion and 
amendment of these great bills in the Senate, 
| while, as they are finally shaped, the House com- 
monly passes them not only without discussion 
and amendment, but even in ignorance of what 
they contain. 

The passage of measures also under suspension 
of the rules, by which so many important bills 
are carried through the House without debate or 
consideration, is unknown to the practice of the 
Senate. 

In England the use of the veto power is now 


| 
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unknown. The chief executive officers of the State 
represent the majority of the House of Commons, 
and change when that majority changes. The 
House of Lords have a concurrent share in legis- 
lation, but they do not venture long to maintain 
an opposition to the public will as represented by 
the Commons. If they should undertake to do 
so, the creation of new peers in sympathy with 


| the Commons would soon overcome their resist- 


ance. So, notwithstanding their hereditary mon- 
archy and hereditary legislative chamber, when 
England changes her mind the will of her people 
finds prompt expression in her laws. 

But in the United States the process of change 
is slow, and is meant to be slow. To any new 
law there must go the assent of the President, 
whose term of office is four years, and of the 
Senate, where the votes of Delaware, Rhode 
Island and Nevada equal those of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. Indeed, it may well be 
expected that instances will happen where the 
majority of the House will be of one political 
opinion for a generation, and the majority of the 
Senate of another. That has been the case during 
twelve of the last fourteen years. 

If any citizens be disposed to be impatient 
under this restraint upon the will of the majority, 
let them remember that it was in this way that 
our fathers laid the foundation of their govern- 
ment below the frost. 

They meant that it should declare the will of 
the people. But the will so declared was to he 
mature, deliberate, well-considered — its sober 
second thought. They were building for centu- 
ries, not for hours. They were prescribing the 
laws of health and growth for a mighty national 
life, compared with whose duration years, ternis 
of presidential office, generations of men are but 
as the pulsation of an artery. 

The Senate, also, shares with the President the 
great power of making treaties. This is expressly 
declared by the Constitution to be part of the 
law-making power. Treaties duly ratified become 
the law of the land. They repeal all former laws 
with which they are inconsistent. They can only 
be repealed themselves by new treaties or by later 
laws to which, of course, the consent of the 
Senate is essential. 

Such is our great constitutional barrier against 
popular error or caprice. 

The Senate is a shield equally impenetrable 
against the usurpation of executive power. Con- 
gress may by law vest the appointment of inferior 
officers in the President alone, in the heads of 
departments or in the courts of law. But am- 
bassadors, public ministers and consuls, judges 
of the Supreme Court, all officers not inferior, 
and all other officers whose appointment as above 
is not vested in the President, heads of depart- 
ments or courts, can be appointed only by the 
advice and consent of the Senate. This includes 
also, it should be noted, all officers of the army 
and navy. 

The Executive can act only through these 
instruments. It is unlikely that he would ever 
find many servants in any attempts upon the 
liberties of the people among public officers whose 
appointment has received the approval of a ma- 
jority of a body representing all the States of the 
Union. 

But there is another security. That is the 
jurisdiction of the Senate as a High Court of 
Impeachment. The House of Representatives can 
place every national officer, including the Presi- 
dent, upon his trial before the Senate for treason, 
bribery or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 
Judgment upon conviction may extend to removal 
from office and perpetual disqualification to hold 
and enjoy any office of honor, trust or profit 
under the United States. The pardoning power 
of the President does not extend to cases of con- 
viction upon impeachment. 

We have had, fortunately, during our first 
century, little occasion to resort to this power. 
But James Monroe declares that ‘The right of 
impeachment and of trial by the Legislature is the 
mainspring of the great machine of government. 
It is the pivot on which it turns. If preserved in 
full vigor, and exercised with perfect integrity, 
every branch will perform its duty.” 

Every executive officer who shall seek to usurp 
power, or who shall in any way commit high 
crime or misdemeanor in office, may be impeached 
by the House of Representatives and tried before 
the Senate, and, on conviction, removed from 
office and adjudged incapable of holding office 
forever thereafter. It has been doubted whether 
an officer can be impeached after he has left office, 
either by resignation or the expiration of his 
term. But the Senate has twice held that he is 
still subject to impeachment. 

Over every public officer, whether he be tempted 
to abuse or usurp power, or to gain wealth by 
corrupt means in office, hangs during his whole 
life the dread of what the Federalist calls the 
“awful discretion” of the Senate, to try him in 
the presence of the whole American people, and 
to visit him with the perpetual infamy of its 
sentence. 

The limit upon the number of the Senate is an 
added security for its performing its conservative 
functions. Experience has shown that however 
calm and dignified and wise individual men may 
be, they become easily subject to passion and 
excitement when assembled in large bodies. 
James Madison said that ‘shad every Athenian 
citizen been a Socrates, every Athenian assembly 
would still have been a mob.”’ 
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WH AT iS S APOLIO? It is a solid, handsome cake of scouring soap, which REAL ECONOMY It is worse.than nonsense to buy a cheap article with 
# has no equal for all scouring purposes except the t which to damage valuable property. Scouring soap is 
laundry. To use it is to value it. What will Sapolio do? Why, it will clean paint, | at best only a trifling expense. but with a poor and cheap article it is likely to do con- 
make oil-cloths bright, and give the floors, tables and shelves a new appearance. It | siderable damage to fine marble or other property. 
will take the grease off the dishes and off the pots and pans. You can scour the knives | 
and forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. The wash-basin, the bath- 
tub, even the greasy kitchen sink will be as clean as a new pin if you use Sapolio. One 
cake will prove all we say. Be a clever little housekeeper and try it. Beware of imi- 
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For many years Sapolio has stood as the finest and best article of this kind in the 
world. It knows no equal, and, although it costs a trifle more, its durability makes it 
outlast two cakes of cheap makes. It is, therefore, the cheapest in the end. 
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A THRILLING EXPERIENCE IN A 
BALLOON. 


Herr Maximilian Wolff, the celebrated aéronaut, in 
his balloon-ascension from Cologne, last June, had 
one of the most frightful experiences recorded in the 
annals of balloon travel. 
orders to prepare the “Stollwerck” for her fourth 
ascent from the Kaiser-Garten, the trip to take place 
on the Sixth. Usually, he began work at the filling 
before daybreak, to have ample time, but on this 
occasion wind and rain delayed him till past eight | 
o’clock in the morning. He dreaded making the 
voyage at all on such a day, but as an air-sailor, like 
his brother at sea, makes money only while on his 
ship, he decided to take the risk. 

“‘At five o’ciock in the afternoon, the balloon was 
ready. The weather was worse, and my courage was 
ebbing fast. I would fiadly have — my pay twice 
over to remain on solid ground, but x! reputation 
was dear to me, and I dared not face the jeers and 
insults of the vast crowd assembled to see me off. 
Two gentlemen, Herr S—— and Herr D—— from 
Cologne, were to accompany me. 

“At half-past five I gare the signal ‘Los!’ and our 
ascent began favorab Our course was southwest 
to northeast, and in one minute we had risen five 
thousand feet. The temperature was cool. Behind 
us lay Cologne in a thick fog and a gathering thunder- 
storm. Our ‘Stollwerck’ soared continually higher 
in a fog that grew every moment more dense. The 
aneroid barometer showed a oa of eight thou- 
sand feet. The basket owas | e.a pendulum—a 
proof that we were moving with great rapidity. 

“A second thunder-storm gathered and burst be- 
neath us. Then, after a quarter of an hour, the clouds 
dispersed, and we could see the earth far below. We 
were spinnin over long stretches of dense forest, 
very unfavorable for landing. The air had grown icy 
cold, and the balloon dropped rapidly. 


“At last I spied a clearing on the mountain-side, | 


which seemed our best chance for alighting. I pulled 
the check, dropped anchor, and we sank gently 
toward the ground. The violent wind knocked us 
about for a time, but B pte mp the anchor held. 
We had been seen, and poor e were hurryiag to the 
spot. The strength of eight men was barely enough 
to hold my struggling, a yal > song casas or 
my companions S$ and D—— to clamber out. 

“So far all was well. Then, without a moment’s 
warning, a violent gust, like a whirlw ind, broke over 
us; we were tossed wildly to and fro, but by straining 
every muscle managed to hold down ‘the ‘Stollwerck.’ 
Still in the balloon, I threw out a rope and with great 
difficulty tied it in @ tree. en came a violent 
pte ee and | fell over backward in the basket. As 

rang to my feet, I found myself soaring cloud- 
hi “9 once more, and, to my horror, two men were 
el nging to to the outer edge of the basket! 

“T seized upon one, and tried with all my es ay 
to drag him in. He was a peasant of the neighbor. 
hood, a@ good-hearted, sturdy you ne fellow, who had 
worked with a will to quiet the wild plunging of the 
‘Stollwerck,’ as she dragged at her anchor down in 
the clearing. But it was of no avail; my arms were 
weak as # woman’s, and the poor fe llow’s strength 
was spent. With a wild, despairing look straight in 
my eyes, he let go, and I ‘heard his body strike upon 
the round with horrible distinctness. 

y heart stood still, my head swam, and I should 
iene sunk down indifferent to my fate, had it not 
been for the cries of r S——, my companion, cling- 
ing to the other side of the railing. I tried to rescue 
my friend from his frightful position, but alone I could 
not drag him over the edge of the basket, and he was 
powerless to help himself. 

“It was an awful moment. Already the clouds be; 
to float below us; we must have n at least nin 
thousand feet high. I leaned out so far that it seemed 
every instant as if I must lose my balance, and seized 
S——’s coat with my teeth. I managed to grasp a 
re with which I ho to tie him fast. Those 

nutes, not knowing whether I could succeed or not, 
were like an eternity. 

“At last the rope slipped under his arms. I drew it 
taut, and to my inexpressible relief it held. But the 
danger was postponed for a few brief moments only; 
if S—— lost consciousness, he would be sure to drop, 
in spite of the — ~ 

“It was life or death to the poor wretch, accordin 
as our descent was rapid or slow. I pulled the chee! 
and we sank noticeably, but alas, into the thick of a 
thunder-cloud! The balloon spun round like a top. 
It hailed, thundered and lightened, as if hell itself 
had broken loose. We swung to and fro with fright- 
ful violence. I fell on my face with a roaring in my 
ears like the screams of a thousand angry fiends. 
But 1 dared not give way 

“sS—,’ I called, frantically, ‘hold on, for God’s 
sake 

“*Tt’s all over with me—the rope is slipping,’ my 
poor friend gasped in reply. 

“*Pull yourself together In &@ moment more we 
will touch ground,’ I screamed, hoarsely. 

‘But the nearer we came to earth, the more wildly 
we pitched to and fro. 

**Don’t let go the first moment a touch the 
ground, or we are both lost,’ I cried to S—. 


“We skimmed over a house and barn—cracking, 4 


snap waPping, jerking. A rent yawned above my he 
lew onwards, swift as a feather before the wind. 
Nothin but extreme measures could save us now. 

“*Let go, .’ I panted; ‘let go, and jump for 
your fite eto s one me side, away from the anchor.’ 

“Not a moment too soon, he obeyed me. The 
balloon, mynig by one hundred and sions pounds, 
swept me up again to the clouds. all my 
remaining strength I laid hold of the check, not 
letting go till the anchor caught in a tree. 

second’s pause only, and the giant tree was 
jerked up by the roots. With the force of the wrench 
the basket was so turned that I hung head downward. 
The anchor gripped a second tree, again a moment’s 
rest, and that tree was also torn from its bed. 
Knocked about like a ball, I at last took my fate into 
my own hands. I jumped into the top of an oak, 
and - through its branches, down to the blessed 
groun 


“T had landed at the ‘Neuen Hause’ near Cleves, | 


and straightway set the whole neighborhood on the 
search for r S——, who must lying somewhere 
terribl. injared, if not dead. None of my emissaries | 
were able to find him. 

“Broken and bruised in mind and body, I set out for | 
the station Overath. Suddenly, from a side road, we 
saw a troop of men approaching. ‘They’re bringing 
— this way!’ was called from mouth to 
mouth. I dashed forward, and a moment later S—~ 


and I were in each other’s arms, sobbing like a pair |, 


of children. 
‘To-day my head is heavy ; a hammer pounds stead. | 
ily at my  tosmples and I cannot rest for thinking of 
the other poor fellow who lost his life trying to save 
mine. I would give all I own in the world to see him | 
once more in life and health. Never shall I forget | 
iy 4 pe | horrible journey.” 
after the foregoing events, a notice ap- 
peared in a Cologne newspaper, which must have 
been balm to Herr Wolff's troubled soul. ‘The para. | 
graph stated that the man who fell from the balloon 
“Stollwerck” on June Sixth, had by amazing good | 
luck suffered no serious injury, and was well as ever. 


On June Third he received | 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and veg- —— of 


etable parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the = = i 
» ac 





GRAYS HARBOR, — of Eastern investors 


use it has the only ocean harbor in the State, as- 
railroad facilities, is the centre of a country 
culture, timber and coal. For full =a 
ress, Grays Harbor Co., Grays Harbor, ih. 





gums. Price, centsa bottle. Sold by druggists. a ee 
Rag hie ae { Brown’ s ) @ your 

About Bird-Cages. No. 12. French Boots 

Strong, elastic, light ; solid brass bands, riveted, and LADIES}: D j and 
no solder anywhere; vermin-proof; safe detachable y | ressing) Shoes. 





bottom and feed cups, safety perches, safe revolving 
ring top, elegant shapes and finish. That’s the Hendryx 
—insist on getting it. (Adv. 


ANDERSON’S SHORTHAND TYPEWRITER. 


Prints a word at one stroke. Now used for all kinds 

pts Tr work. No yy be 2d of Stenography 
ired. Circulars free. Agents wanted. 

Ge ‘K- ANDERSON, 30 anover St., Boston. 


LADY SRS oases 
VAN ORDEN CORSET CO., v2 Clinton Place, N.¥. ge Card 

ea Circular 
BASILINDA * y%esunorsr) 


By the author of HA ‘ALMA. Prin pres é. get Rent 


py aa 
TT “ANNI OON EY and 100 Songs all for 8c. 2 stamps for cata- 
‘u LE L. Aatheway, 589 Wash St., Boston, Mass, logue of presses, &c., to KELSEY & CO. Meriden,Conn 
EATTLE the Metropolis of WAUHINGTON. 
Send stam ad rinted matter of City and 

yn &.Co., Seattle, Wash 


, ete., 10c.; 75 fine | 




























HORT-HAND #2 ‘0: cstaiog 
ELF TAUCGH 


oy 8 ENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWA 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC™ INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, eit 


of Books and helps 
forself- a 


State to Zshelman, £ 

ST. 300 mixed, rare S ieaialin 
var. and nice album, le.’ Iius. list Sree. 

Agt’s Wanted. #0 perc.com. F. P. Vincent, Chatham, N.Y. 





Washington, is attracting the | 








Ce Just issued, new catalogue for 1891, giv- 
. ing prices and samples of the latest and 
most fashionable styles of Highest Grade 
Writing Papers. Mailed free for § cents. 


HORACE PARTRIDGE & CO., 59 Temple PI., Boston. 


useful, handsome and strong 25 
r Knife, in. long, mailed for 
order mentions THE COMPANION. 


nr AR inte _ ~~ than 
Creech-Loader elsewhere. re you 

$7.76. Gataogue. “adares 
RIFLES $2.0 $2.00 POWELL & CLEMENT, 
PISTOLS 75¢ 180 Main Street, 


WATCH . Ere. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AN OWL MAID. 


We will send yon a Setaged Linen Tidy of “‘An 
Owl Maid,”’ Floss to work it, INgaLLs’ Book oF Strrcn- 
Es and Ingalls’ ‘sepage Illustrated Catalogue of Syn 
| ing. ing a yrike Ww = eo ls, Stamped Goods, A 

for six 2-cent stamps. a cents) 
dress, J. F. INGALLS, LYNN, M , 


aA 
coms 1 Pe 























WASHINGTO and ‘town SAS TiLLIWAUP 
| 


ERSON, Box 362, Seattle, Wash. 


EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT 455° 


Three alphabets of type, type holder, Benge indelible ink, 





ink pad and tweezers; in neat box w' 


‘AST and BE ILLIANT. A pack- 
= of Turkey Red, Mahogany, or 
| ee of our 50 popular colors with 
| ees card and catalogue by mail 

Cushing & Co., Foxcroft, He. 


| with cheap and inferior Das yes + 
i quickly fade, but give “PERFEC 
| YES a trial. The results 
oan fail 4 please you. “PER- 
| et pee es are warranted 





VALUABLE ECCS 


from Im ¥* Indian Games booked now. eo per 
sitting. EBSTER, oat A 


HORSMAN'S TIDDLEDY WINK TENNIS, 


and Tiddledy Winks combined. . ko on rocgivt of ot. 
E. I. Horsman, Publisher, 


Za? Imperial Pen and Pencil 
with your name, 10e. EAGLE STAMP WO! New Haven, Conp. 


AN OPPORTUNITY SELDOM OFFERED. 
To sell the most useful Instrument ever 
invented. Salary or commission paid. 
A Present sent to all applicants 
who address (with stamp) Nat’L 
Tyre WRITER Co., BosTon, Mass. 
| 4 BUG COLLECTORS pend top ry selections on approval. 
| ¢. commission. 
ain. and others. Send for our Smastrates | Haid fs iovar.3 


alesice, lie; Mes ico 1864,4 var. com- 
“ae Catalogue of Naturalists’ Insts. FREE. plet —a Price-lists and premium offers 
CopMAN & SHURTLEFT, Boston, Mass. 


Address MOUND CITY STAMP 
ECRA PHY. 
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0., 1501 ae ioe Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
& Most RELIABLE Foop 


175 E rn For ‘infants & invalids. 
pared Food, wy ‘to th weak 


a8) O est stomach. 4 sizes cans. 











TE 


Learner’s manual of complete instruction, with de- 
scription of instryments. ow to - up Telegraph 
hing Electric Bell Batteries, etc. 

J. H. Bunnell & Cow. 6 ‘Cortiandt St., 5 York. 











at free. WOOLRICH “ Co. 
wery label), PALMER, Mass. 








Every Cood 








should at once send for illustrated 
of “ Never- Break” U 






























nterns for Home Amusement. p. 
LISTER, SYMP 49 HON St., 


SYM ONION | 


(Swiss PHO HONII 
Piavs —, TUNES. 








LLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
Taught, mail or person- 
batim reporter. Twent; |- 
Stenographer, 239 Broadway, New York. ee 
Cents, Agents wanted, 
larger 
‘i devices eon hE c= —4, 
le. 
Learn  Snortagns. Oe Old School. Largest in the zat. out removal, 4.A.WALES, Bridgeport , Con: 
Miller ‘ DRESS-CUtTinc Waist, Skirt and eT) leeve System ; 
STEEL PENS sim, lest ever made. Ayo 
@ to 
Pocket Cutlery. Miller Bros. ., Meriden, Bonn | 
then starts them 
d_ for 
TELEGRAPH VALENTINE BROS. wera 
qepen, on and a Egypt, ze nia, Peru, Orange, 


po both sexes the best 
Fastma educational advantages at the 
lowest cost. Business houses 
with cx as- 

SHORTHAND :: fie bnan 

The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland, Ohio, 
rience. No failures. Siinations uaran 
FRANK 
BACCY KNEES serene 
state on. léc.. 
ti 
C} 8 New Haven, Conn, 
B. J. SEEBLY, 715 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
the Ears as ae glance are to the eyes, Pi 
Cire. free Shorthand, Springfield, O. ——— 
are American | cal en in 30 minutes. Half- 
VA LE NTI N E’ Teaches its stu- 
in railroad ice. | And Ti NS, all oes NeTe as 
= ‘oad service. | An STEREOP COMS, au p 
JANESVILLE, WIs. fal: ‘Also 
STAMPS— 

Interior, ‘Treasury, 
it Stamp Album, 


sistants. Address as above for illustrated catalogue. 
ly, by practical ver- | 
| ‘ 
Book and Circulars free. RISON, ELK FOUNTAIN PEN we 
POSITIVELY REMEDIED. Greely Pant Stretcher, 
OUND DISCS er: 
tA eimai sf a” 
alee tively in Worn months — 
-CUTTING 3 Tailor | Method | ! 
and the Best. M’f’r’s of Steel any f Ink Erasers a 
Cutlery Co 
dents a trade and | 
SCHOOL OF circulars. ting every subjec TIONS, 
ALL GENUINE? | free. 
00 Rare Vari. 
eties China, Nicaragua, a Old | 
0., Wan sto. was elegant 
5: 1 


ly "25e. ' 100 assorted rare Mexico, | Pric >} 
Ceylon. Cuiees, Sates, Conte Sen | Tilust. -- S FRE a 
page ' 
ete, FREE! AGENTS WANTED of 33 1-3 FRED, -- a . 


percentcom. STANDARD STAMP CO., re- 
moved to 923-925 Lasalle St., St. Louis, 1 Mo. 


TRY THIS ON YOUR PIANO. 





102 High St., Boston, Mass. 


MUSIC 
GIVEN 
AWAY! 


We wish to bring to your notice 
two very popular and choice 
pieces of music. One is a song en- 








A Selection from . 


THE ROSABEL WALTZES. 


CopyRriGHT, WitLis Wooowaro & Co., 


By Eowarp J. ABRAHAM, 
“Maderata 





Tell” (introducing the Wedding 
Chimes), by Chas. Graham, author 
of “If the Waters could speak as 
they flow,” ‘“‘Somebody’s Ship will 


“The Rosabel Waltzes,” by 
Edward J. Abraham, author of the 
celebrated “Mephisto Gavotte,” as 
played by all the orchestras. The 
regular price of these pieces is 60 
cents each, but to introduce them 
in every home, we will, on receipt of 
40 cents, send either of the 
above, and with each order send 
free ten complete pieces of 
our very latest vocal and in- | 








elegant heavy music paper; 
or, if you will send 80 cents for 


five pieces free. 
collection. 


A magnificent 








A good salary paid to 
agents for ‘“‘Weodward’s 
Musical Monthly” (sample 
copy and terms, ten cents). 


A COLLECTION OF SONGS 


By JULIAN JORDAN, 
Author of ‘‘The Song that Reached My Heart,” ‘“* That WILLIS WOODWARD & 00.,| B 
Melody Divine.” etc., handsomely bound in leatherette: 842 & 844 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 











a very pretty gift, postpaid, $1.00. 
=== 
<™ 









Sample, post-paid, $1.00. 
aS blade we send out is 
highest 


and _ rep 
or flawy. 


rade of razor steel 


The Jackknife is our 65-cent 
2-blade knife of best quality. 
To tempt you, our price, Sy awhile is 48¢. i 5 for 
$2, post- paid; ; aq 3 ‘8 Spade, pearl, 35c. ; 
7-in. Steel Shears, 60c. ; 
nite shown 
= she 
bers b 


| 
Maher & Grosh, 


445 Sr.. 
TOLEDO, Onto. 


it, B. M. KUHN, Inventor, Bloomington, Ill, ifprice co introds lil. | 


profitable business ne, a +4 nis aoe capi- 


titled “*More than Tongue Can | 


be Home By and Bye.” The other is | 


strumental music, full size) 
(11 1-2 x 13 in.) printed on} 


both, we will send you twenty- | 


THE OLD CONGRESS KNIFE, 3.249%. 22%, exact 
tested and made from | 


choicest Pearl Handle, $1.50. | 





were Milk Jars. 

Agents Wanted in Every Place. 
Every Milk Dealer Needs Them. 

\144 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


CONTENTS: Dyspepsia, its nature, 
causes, prevention, and cure. Some ex- 
PF. perience of an actual sufferer. ive 
complaint a twin disorder. Habitual con- 
Stipation a resultot dyspepsia. jDysve sia 









a a a 

food must be avoided. Mailed free. 
JOHN Hi McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 
l4years City Treasurer and Tax Collector 
















w.A.C CCETT & CO.. «Vineland, N. J. 
“or Western Office, 184 E. diana 8t., Chi icago. 


LYON & HEALY 


Sratre & Monroe Srs.,Cuicaco. 





c! ee by Ban 
Corps, including Repairing, Materials, 
ae 








RHEUMATISY 


Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. 
SURE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica, 
Sold by druggists, or by mail, 25 cents. 
Novelty Plaster Works, Lowell, Mass. 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 
; 5 - This new 

EGGLESTON’s RUSS ‘has 8 Patt diferent 

with Self. adjusting Ball in cen: 

adapts itself to all positions 

of tthe bady,whilethe ball inthe 









' 


finger. ith light pressure the 

pnt tl is held_secure rely day and night dad a radical 
rtain. It is e Ley and chea Sent by 

aL, “Giantess tres. leston Truss Co., hicago, ti. 





BARNEY & BERRY 





Sananno tee FREE. 
“Down With High Prices.” 
THIS SEWING MACHINE 


ONI:Y $10: 


Top Buggies, $55.00 Harness $7.50 
Road Carts. ow .10.00 Wagons, 30.00 














1000 other Articles at Half 
CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ill. 
THAT 


BUY THE WR INGER divi. 
= freee rutin 


| Tioes « not GREASE 
,- Solid White Rubber Rolls. So se 


Hike “DAISY”? and **y LUNTEER” WRING- 
«. Wi | 
verywhere. EMPIRE WRINGER CO., .eauburn, N NY 


ER SH. | sare 


MODERATE 
FULLY 


WARRANTED. 
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TRYING TO SHOW OFF, 


Whenever I see people endeavoring to make an 
exhibition not in keeping with their circumstances, 
writes a Companion contributor, I am reminded of an 
incident of my own youth. My home was with my | 
parents in the country, where we lived in the comfort 
afforded by a moderate income. One day papa an- 
nounced that Mr. Campbell, a friend of his, living at 
the North, had written that he and his wife were | 
making a tour of the Southern States, and would | 
stop at the nearest railroad station and spend a day | 
with us. | 


Mother’s first thought was about the dinner. 

“Oh, give them what ys have every day,” said 
papa! “It is good enough for anybody, and besides, 
Campbell is a sensible man, and would be worried to 
think his visit' should give us trouble instead of | 
pleasure.”” 

Papa always set his face against any attempt at | 
show, arguing wisely that nothing was ever in good | 
taste that lacked simplicity and suitableness. Mamma | 
wavered between her respect for his opinions, and a | 
desire to gratify the harmless vanity of her two! 
daughters. On this occasion papa yielded to our | 
entreaties, with what I thought at the time a suspi- | 
cious readiness, and left us to our devices. I under- | 
stood him later. 

Mr. Campbell was a man of large wealth. A year 
before, on my way home from school, I had stopped | 
with papa at his elegant home. At dinner, I must 
confess, I was so overawed by the two solemn-lookin 
men-servants who waited at the table, that I coul 
not enjoy my food, and looked with amazement at 
papa, eating with as much unconcern as if he had 
been at home upon the plantation. Then and there 
I learned, for the first time, that women-servants 
were “not the thing’’ for the dining-room. 

On the day before Mr. and Mrs. Campbell were to 
arrive, I proposed to mamma that Betty, our well- 
trained maid, should not wait at the table, but that 
Bob, the coachman, should take her place. To this 
she agreed. Whenever our house overflowed with 
guests, which happened not infrequently, Bob was 
always called in to mee assistance in the dining- 
room, 80 that he was well drilled in his duties. 

Unlueckily, my desire for show led me to suggest 
further that we should have ¢wo men to wait at the 
table, and to gratify me, mother again consented, 
though with considerable reluctance. Pomp, a boy 
who was a sort of factotum about the house, making 
fires, blacking shoes, etc., was selected as Bob’s 
assistant. He was brought into the dining-room and 
thoroughly drilled, and being highly delighted at his 
promotion, expressed perfect confidence in his ability 
to do everything as he was told. So — was deposed, 
and Bob and Pomp reigned in her stead. 

When the guests came and the hour arrived for | 
dinner, we entered the dining-room to find Bob, | 
waiter in hand, standing behind papa’s chair, and | 
Pomp behind mamma’s. She had thought it best to | 
station him within whispering distance of herself, so 
as to prompt him. 

The dinner was worthy of an accomplished Vir- 
= cook under the supervision of an accomplished 

irginia housewife. The china, glass and napery 
were irreproachable. Everything was progressing 
finely, when mamma directed Pomp to hand a plate 
of golden corn bread to Mr. Campbell. Not having 
the Southern love of corn bread in his heart, or in his 
stomach rather, Mr. Campbell, to Pomp’s great 
amazement, declined to take any. Immediately there 
came from Pomp, in tones so surprised and grieved 
as to be almost tragic, the exclamation, ‘Don’ want ! 
no corn bread!” 

In deference to mamma’s feelings, no one exhibited 
any consciousness of having heard, save that all over 

apa’s face played an “I-told-you-so” expression. A 
aed I ae later, Mr. Campbell asked for light 
read. 

“Dar aint none,’ promptly answered Pomp, look- 
ing at the emptied bread plate at his end of the 
table, and evidently feeling that a just retribution 
had befallen the man who declined to eat corn bread. 

While Bob hurriedly handed a plate of bread, 
scowling at Pomp as he did so, mamma started a 
smile, which ran around the table, broadening into a 
jubilant grin when it reached papa’s face. It was 
evident now why he had so readily allowed us to set 
a trap, into which he knew we should fall, to our 
future improvement. 

One of mamma’s customs, handed down through 
three or four generations of grandmothers, was to 
have two cloths upon the table, the upper one to be 
removed before the dessert was — upon the table. 
Pomp had been carefully drilled in rolling down one 
side of the cloth, while Bob rolled the other. 





} 





amma was beginning to think there were no} 
more blunders that Pomp could make, when, as the | 
cloth was about a third of the way rolled down, we | 
were startled to hear a call out, “Hole on dar, | 
Unker Bob. I ain’ hilt my holt.” 

Amid shouts of laughter, Pomp bore the cloth 
away, utterly unconscious that he was the hero of the 
hour. After that, when any of us proposed doing | 
anything unusual and asked papa’s consent, his reply 
was, pe = if you are certain you can hold on to 
your holt.” 


—_—_~or—____——- 


LAMP EXPLOSIONS. 


Accidents with kerosene lamps almost always result 
from a laek of care. In what respects care should be 
exercised, and how invariable that care should be, is | 
indicated in the report of Sir F. Abel and Boverton | 
Redwood in the Chemist and Druggist. The causes 
of explosion may be arranged under these heads : 


1. Rapidly carrying or moving a lamp, so as to 
agitate the oil, causes a mixture of vapor and air to 
make its escape from the lamp in close proximity to 
the flame. This escaping mixture may ignite, and 
produce an explosion of the mixture in the reservoir. 

2. An imperfectly closed filling aperture in the 
lamp reservoir favors explosion, as it favors the 
formation of the vapor and air mixture just men- | 
tioned. 

3. A sudden cooling of the lamp, owing to exposure | 
to a draught, may give rise to an inrush-of air, | 
whereby the air space in the reservoir is charged with 
a highly explosive mixture, and the flame of the lamp | 
may at the same time be forced into the air space. | 
Blowing down the chimney to extinguish the amp | 
has the same effect, and if the wick be lowered very 
much, or the flame otherwise much reduced in size, | 
the lamp may become heated, and its susceptibility to } 
the effects described correspondingly increased. Ex- 

losion in these cases is favored by the air passages 
ing obstructed by dirt or charred wick, by the wick 
not being long enough to reach the bottom of the oil 
reservoir, and by the lamp being burned until the sur- 
_ faceof the oil is scarcely level with the end of the wick. 
4. The accidental dropping of the burning wick into 

the oil reservoir is a fruitful source of explosions. 

It is also stated that a loosely plaited wick of long | 
poy cotton draws up the oil freely and regularly, | 
and is altogether better and safer than a tightly | 
plaited wick; and thata lamp explosion is not usual] 

! 
| 


sufficiently violent to cause the fracture of an o' 


nary glass reservoir, although in several recorded 
cases it has had this effect. | 
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One dollar will buy the beautiful and interesting 
game, Anabasis. What prettier holiday present can 
you find ? [Adv. 





Se ae a 
Children often look pale and sick from no other | 
cause than worms in the stomach and bowels. Give | 
| “Brown's Vermifuge Comfits,” a simple remedy. (Adv. | 
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Clean as a whistle 
—everything that is cleaned 
with Pearline. It takes away 
all that you want taken, and 
leaves fresh and pure all that | 
you wantleft. Itcleans house 
with half the work; it does 
your washing while you wait. 
Peartine isa harmless powder. 
It is hard to waste it, easy to 
use it, but difficult to do with- 


out it. 
Beware of imitations. 209 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 





Hosiery, Underwear, 
Men’s Furnishings, 
Gloves, | 


To make it possible for customers to 





| Post-paid, 
Nickel, $1 
Bronze, .75 


ELASTIC TIP CO. 


N. 








Savage, King & Co., 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE S & K 


Silk & Worsted Underwear 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


THE FINEST COMBINATION OF MATERIALS FOR 


Health, Warmth & Durability. 


Once used will never be discarded. 


ment. 


THE “RAVEN” 
Fast Black Hose 


mail, on receipt of 


Savage, King & Co. 


16 
56 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla | 


Cures Others, will cure you 


2.1 


cures 
Liver and 
disease, 


Kidney 


by purifying 


the blood. 


One strength, 
One flavor, 

One result 
always obtained 


by using 





Patented Feb. 19, 1889-90. 


The whole world are 
being made happy with this 
Intensely Amusing Game. 

Mailed post-paid 
until Christ- 


mas. 


Corner 


$5.00 per Gar- 
Current funds insure prompt shipments. 


4 Tremont Street, 51 Mason Street, 
7 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


— 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. | DIXON’S 


NEW PARLOR CAME. 
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a ee 
Cornhill & Wash. Sts., 
*) Boston, Mass,, U. S. A 









purchase these goods by mail as easily as 
if they visited the store in person, we are | 
issuing, this season, a handsome Catalogue | 
of these Departments. It is the most com-| 
plete catalogue of its kind that has yet! 
been sent out. 

It will be mailed free to any address, 
until the edition is exhausted. Send your 
name and address at once. 


James MeCreery & GCo,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 


| 
| 
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APERFECT LIQUID DENTIFRICE 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


ITS USE 


INSURES 


BEAUTIFUL 








Also Patentees of RUBBER ELASTIC FURNITURE TIPS. 


meet eR, 
4 


ee 


a 


eB Sr = 


623 


TAMPS i] 150 Foreign, ail different, worth from 1 to 
s 15c. each, 25c.; 500 Mixed, Foreign, l6c.; 50 
var. U.S., 2ic.; 2 Persia, 5c.; 5 Bergedorf, 1Uc.; 8 Brazil, 
10c.; 4 Servia, 6c.; 4 Monaco, 10c.; 9 Greek, 10c.; 3 Faridkot, 
15c.; 8 Turkey, 10c.; 8 Jamaica, 8c. Established, 186s. 

Edwards, Peeke & Co., 2728 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatarium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Book with complete information 
mailed free. Dr. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mars 


TRICYCLES | BABY WAGONS acCgdigas 


? 
Borme | Abe “RVing 
DELIGHT| GRADES. 


Save money by bu ing 
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from the makers. Sen 
N for prices. nh 
FOR MEN. New Haven Rattan Co... 
Imported, of fine quality “yarn dyed” Balbriggan, \ New Haven, Conn. 
fouse seep ne 00 toe; Red - | =— _- Sone? | Boy, to .BU Ss : = Ss 
ack. 2. r ha! ozen pairs. } | 
refunded "it fa an, way unsatisfactory. Sent, via | O sag. A N E Ss 


EDUCATION vowe. 


By means of practical Correspondence instruction 
as given by the CHAYTAUQUA SCHOOL of BUSINESS. 
Full particulars free. Address 

K. F. KIMBALL, Chautauqua Office, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Fashionable Hair. 


We will mail goods to reliable 
parties throughout the United 
States for approval. The new- 
est styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money re- 
uired until they are received. 
No obligation to keep goods if 
unsatisfactory. Send for circ. 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


A_ QUICK ROAD TO WEALTH. 
Reliable Agents Wanted in every city, town and 
county in the U.S. to sell M. Siersdorfer’s Pat. Liquor 
Syphon, Automatic Bank Protector, Safety Lock Towel 

older, Combined Apple Corer and Slicer, Automatic 
Gas Extinguisher, etc., also our patent American Stu- 
dent Lamp, Conductors’ Punches and Lanterns, Rein 
Holder, Comb Cleaners, Corkscrews, etc., etc. 

These articles are all new inventions of great merit, 
and sell at sight to Farmers, Mechanics, Merchants, 
Bankers, and Housekeepers. Exclusive territory to 
energetic agents. Secure your territory at pnce before 
itis taken. For full particulars address 
Post & Company, Manufacturers, Cincinnati, 0. 
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awssicas PENCILS 
| Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 


If your stationer does not keep them, mention Compan- 
and send 16c.in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., for samples worth double the money. 





Teething Made Easy. 


A pamphlet of value to every family in which 
there is a child under five years of age, will 
be sent free to any address on receipt of two- 
cent stamp for postage. 


The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


$500 REWARD 


will be paid to the agent of any scalecom who 
will —— his own nameasagent,that the Jonss 


5 TON WAGON SCALE, $60 


is not equal to any made, and a standard reliable 
scale. For particulars, address only 


Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, N.Y. 
CHALLENCE 


IS THE NAME OF 
THE BEST AIR RIFLE ON EARTH. 
$1.00 PRICE, $1.00 
Simple, Beautiful, Strong. It is out of Sight. 








The Challenge Air Rifle shoots a common B. B. 





\ shot. 1 shots for one cent. Send postal note 
for $1.00 and get this beautiful arm. 
be ! THORSEN & CASSADY, 
he ——————E = AB Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
GUNS & SPORTING GOODS, SOLE AG! 
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Garfield Tea Cures | 


Sir HENRY THOMPson, the most noted physician of England, says that more than 
half of all diseases come from errors in diet. Garfield Tea overcomes results of 
bad eating ; cures Sick Headache ; restores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 

Send for Free Sample to 319 West 45th Street, New York. Mention ComMPANION. 





Constipation & Sick Headache. 








THE 


REATEST 


any iB 
SONCS. . 





THE 


EST! 


Ch 


THE 


EAPEST ! 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Every Case, or Money Refunded. 


WORDS 
& MUSIC 
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PAGES IM. F. TRIFET. 408 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
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MU WHY PAY 30 CENTS FOR ONE SONG WHEN YOU CAN GET THIS BOOK WITH GOO FOR THE SAME PRICE? 
| Handsomely Printed From New Plates. 
Cf SOME OF ITS CONTENTS: 600 30¢ MORE OF ITS CONTENTS’ 
Of Annie Laurie | Eureka \S Pp @ & Katty darling | Old arm-chair 
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e== | Danube River | Janet's choice . Nelly Gray Washing-day 
& 9 Araby's daughter | Chevalier's lament) In the starlight Love's ritornella | Old Dan Tucker | Roslin castle 
@ f Auld lang syne Clare de kitchen | I wish you well Dine Old Grimes tural felicity 
< Bachelor's fare } Coal black ro: I won't be a nun ie Lauder | Old Ireland for'er| Seaside cottage 
Bacon and greens | Colleen Bawn Jim along Josey Maggie's secret Old Joe ettin’ on a rail 
<j Beautiful Is Come back to Erin! Ji en's prayer | Old King Cole shabby genteel 
Beautiful Bessi Voncealmenv Jim crack corn ry Morrisou Old King Crow hule agrah 
'S I Be gone dull care | Darby the blast Jim Crow Mary of Argyle | Old kitchen clock} Solomon's temple 
© § Bell Brandon Dearest Mae Johnnie Cope Medical student | Old maid's ball squeak the 
@ fj Ben Bolt Departed days Johnny Sands - Mellow horn Old oaken bucket) Standard-bearer 
‘af Bessy’s mistake Dermot Astore Soll: fatky Men of Harlech | Old Tubal Cain | Standard watch 
J iy Baker Ding, dong, bell | Jolly raftsman iniature Ole gray goose topdat knocking 
® Beware , Don't come late | Jonny Boker Minstrel boy | Ole de weet Kitty May 
= | Birds in the night is past uanita Minstrel’s return | O Mr. Coon! weet long ago 
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@] Black-eyed Susan | F tempter Caty’s letter odest bachelor er tl « rhree blind mice 
& | Blue tail fly ‘arewell ladies cillarney Molly Bawn st “Tis midnight h'r 
° ld privateer Farmer's boy Citty of Coleraine | Molly Malone Pilot ao of Shillelah 
+ ff Bonnie doon Finigan’s wake Cnight errant Mur.ouring sea | Poachers Twilight dews 
© | Bonnie Dundee e as a bird Lancashire |ass ‘ush, mus! Polly Virginia rosebud 
© | Brave old oak Flying tra Lanigan's ball Musical wife | Poor old maids | Warblings at eve 
@ ff Broken yoke ribaldihymn | Law My ain countrie | Queer little man | Watchman 
Brose and butter | Ginger'’s wedding | Life let us cherish My country ilting party Whisper of love 
=i Bruce's address Girls and boys Little barefoot My heart is true eel o' Bogie Widow Malone 
< Bryan O’Lynn Give a kiss to me | Little bo-peep Nannie, O! , red rose | Willie Riley 
® a broom Green sleeves aittle boy blue ly pearl | Resolve | Work, niggers 
4 ier Herrin Gumbo chaff zittle sunbeam Netto debt Robin Adair Wound ussar 
Castilian maid Hail Columbia Long tail blue No one to love Robinson Crusoe | Yunkee doodle 
< es in Happy thought | Long, weary day Not married yet | Rock-a-bye baby| Ye merry birds 
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CENTS 


: ART AMATEUR $1 


| 6 superb numbers of our own selection of this larg: 
est and best practical Art Magazine, indispensable 
for all wishing to learn Oil, Water Color or China 
Painting, Wood Carving, Fret Sawing, Brass Ham- 
mering, Book Illustrating and Embroidery. T 
secure these, Sopether with 12 Exquisite Colored 
Studies suitable for copying or framing, and hun- 
s of artistic working designs and illustrations, 
send this (YOUTH’s COMPANION) advertisement and $1 
regular R ice, $2) direct to the 7 
ONTAGUE MARKS, Square, N. Y. 
eG illustrated catalogue, 70 designs, for 4 cents. 
ith sample copy and 2 colored plates, 25 cents. 


CORSETS, 
AISTS 













DELSARTE CORSET CoO., 
4642 West 23d Street, New York. 





Various Shades, odd lengths at half price ; 
lounce in a box, all good Silk and good colors. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cts. or If oz. 
for $4, 100 Crazy Stitches in each package. 
For 50 cts. will send a beautiful assortment of 


Vienna Chenille and Arasene, fifteen new shades 


each. Latest Book on Art Needlework, only 
16 cts, Send postal note or stamps to 
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WHALES AT PLAY. 


The old New England Primer went so far toward 
giving young readers a bit of natural history as to | 


remark,— 
“Whales in the sea 
God’s voice obey.” 


Had the compilers of that early school-book sus- | 


pected that the obedience of the whale ever led to 
play, it is doubtful if the above lines would have been 
admitted. Play was not encouraged or even coun- 


tenanced, in those days. But the observations of 
Captain Basil Hall show that these huge animals 
have their sports as well as do lighter and nimbler 
species. He describes whales difty or sixty feet in | 
length as leaping out of the water for the fun of the 
thing. 

“So complete was this enormous feat that for an | 
instant we saw him fairly up in the air, ina horizontal | 
position, at a distance of at least twenty perpendic- 
ular feet over our heads! During his progress upward, 
there was in his spring some touch of the vivacity 


with which a trout or a salmon shoots out of the) @ 


water; but he fell back again on the sea like a huge 
log thrown on its broadside, and with such a thunder- 
ing crash as made all hands stare in astonishment, 
and the boldest drew his breath for a time. 

**Total demolition, indeed, must have been the fate 
of our party, had the whale taken his — one minute 
sooner, for he would then have fallen plump on the 
boat. The waves caused by the explosion spread over 
half the anchorage; if the ship herself had blown up 
the effect could not have extended much farther.” 

Captain Hall wrote to Mr. Scoresby, one of the 
highest authorities in these matters, relating the fact. 
The reply was: “I have much pleasure in being able | 
to attest that such high leaps are not infrequent. 
While engaged in the northern whale-fishery, I wit- 
nessed many similar exploits of whales of forty or 
fifty feet in length, forgetting their usual gravity, and 
making these odd exhibitions of their whole form 
from head to tail. Certainly I have several times 
seen whales leap 80 high out of the water as to be 
completely in air.”’ 

Darwin, in his “Journal of Researches,” remarks: 
“One day off the east coast of Tierra del Fuego we 
saw a grand sight in several spermaceti whales jump- 
ing quite upright out of the water, with the excep- 
tion of their tail-fins; as they fell down sideways, 
they splashed the water high u » and the sound 
reverberated like a distant broadside.’ 


+o, — 


BEAUTY AND ITS PHOTO’, 


Sir Thomas Browne says, “Nature hath made one 
world and art another,” a dictum which many ad- 
mirers of the female face are quite ready to indorse. 
The reluctance of some young ladies to be “taken” 
on the sun-plate is thus accounted for. 


In regard to beauty, a photograph tells nothing 
beyond form or face. An American physician, ex- 
plaining his wife’s antipathy to the camera, said: 

“Her features are not regular, and she takes a 
horrid picture. Her beauty rests in her dee liquid 
be coral lips, rich auburn hair and lovely com- 

exion, qualities which a camera cannot reflect. On 
the other hand, a lady dull of eye and faded of hair 
may make a capital photograph, if she has a straight 
nose and a tolerably good Sothie: 
the least expression. 

“WELL, little Fritz, how did you like your dinner?” 
asked his aunty. 





ne of features, without | 


| 


| tral Draft Lamp. 


“Oh, we don’t have any better at home, but there’s | 


more of it.’ 














Your health 
is a citadel. 
The winter's 


storms are 


THE YOUTH’S 
-YOUNC MEN | 


LEARN STEAM ENGINEERING 
and earn naked KEPP month. Send your name and 10 cts. 
in stamps to Y, Engineer, E Bridgeport, Conn. 


PLUSH ES 


Direct from the Mills. Every Lady uses Plushes. 
Before buying elsewhere, send for our prices and 
samples. Enclose 10 cents towards paying for 
the samples and agen and we will send you 
30 good-size samples, no two colors same shade. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., Manville, R. I. 
In the great 


FARMERS PLOW Willamette 


Valley (Salem its centre). 5,000,000 fertile acres. 

pn | swee green. Climate summer and —— a 
se or in- 

vaias? EWERY MONTH ‘ca: 

Res, Schools, iE Lands low-priced, but rising. 

Farmers pouring in. Send IN 

temp for il illus. pamphlet 

to BOARD OF TRADE, Salem [State Capital), | Ore. 


THE FLAG 
and the Public Schools. 


To save corre- 
spondence we 
publish the fol- 
lowing : 

MINNEAPOLIS, 
Mrnn., Oct. 10, 90. 

Messrs. PERRY 
Mason & Co.— 
Gentlemen: In 








OUTH’S COMPAN- 





Flag, a copy of 
the Souvenir edi- 
tion of the illus- 
trated poem, “Raising the School House Flag.” Since 
that date our school has raised a beautiful flag. We 
also very much wish the Souvenir to frame and hang 
in our school-room. May we be allowed to share in the 
offer you so generously made ? 
Yours very truly, 


TO SUCH WE REPLY: To all public schools that 
have raised a flag, and to all schools that may do so 
in the future, we will send free a copy of the Sou- 
venir. All applications for these Souvenirs must be 
signed either by the principal or one of the teachers of 
the school. THE YouTH’s ComPANION, Boston, Mass. 





Do You Read or Wark Nights? 


If so, you need the lar- 
gest and steadiest light 
possible, and should buy 
one of our 


COLUMBUS 


Round Wick Burners. 

It does not smoke or 
smell, is easy to take care 
ives the largest 
ght of any Kero- 
sene Burner made. Can 
be used on any Lamp with 
either No. 2 or No. 3 Col- 
lar, and is handsome as 
well as useful. 


Every Burner plainly 
ped 


“ COLUMBUS.” 


Will send prepaid to any address, on receipt of $1. 
Send for circu weer! a celebrated Connecticut Cen 
dress, 


WALLACE & SON, 


Ansonia, Coun., or 29 Chambers ™t., N. Y. 








Fortified’ 


our issue of THE | 






COMPANION. 


PS 


a EFFECTUAL 


BILIOUS = NERVOUS 


DISORDERS, 
Such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Giddiness, | Fullness, Swelling after Meals, 
Di i ,Cold Chills. Fiushings 
of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the 
Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams and 
all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 
THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN 


TWENTY MINUTES. Every sufferer is 
earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 
a Wonderful Medicii2— 


Worth a Cuinea a Box. 

Beecham’s Pills, taken as 
directed, will quickly RESTORE 
FEMALES to complete health. For 


Sick Headache, 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Consti —— 
Disordered Liver,&c., 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC:—a few doses will 

work wonders upon the Vital Organs, 

Strengthening the muscularSystem, restor- 

= — lost Cunsiosien, green! a 

the keen e of appetite, and arousing 
wise BUD. OF 








with the OF one the 
whole ph fthe human 
frame. ~¥ are re “facts” admitted 


by thousands, in all classes of society; 
and one of the best guarantees to the 
Nervous ry om ge poe BEECH- 
AM’S PILLS HAVE T GEST SALE 
OF ANY PROPRIETARY. MEDICINE IN THE 
WORLD, Full directions with each Box, 
Fronered onlyby THOS. BEECHAM, 
St. Hel lene. —— ape Enginad. 
F. ALLEN CO. 365 & 367 
Canal St., New York, Sole Agents for 
the United States, who ‘if your druggist 
does not keep 


them) 
Will mail Beecham’ 's Pills on receipt of wae 


265 cts. a box. Mention this paper, 
a i i he 








IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


Sample card, iatteinlins Pens for Schools and Corre- 
spondents, sent FREE on rec eipt of return postage, 2c. 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 
810 Broadway, New York. 


| or worn, to their original beauty and finish. 


NOV. 13, 1890. 





FRANK ‘WmLLERs 


Lng ssi 

















BOOTS ano SHOES. 


An invaluable preparation for restoring Ladies’ 
and Children’s Boots, Shoes, Rubbers, ‘Travelling 
Bags, and all black leather "goods that are soiled 


BE 
SURE and ask for 


FRANK MILLER’S 
CROWN DRESSING. 

















THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO, Give away as “orm 


White Tea Sets. 56.and 70 pieces, with $10 and $11 orders. 
Decorated Tea Sets. 44 and 56 pieces, with $11 and $13 orders. 
Moss Rose Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, with $18 & $20 orders. 
White Imported Dinner Sets. 118 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Decorated Imported Dinner Sets, 112 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Decorated Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $10 orders. 
Moss Rose Imported Toilet Sets, Ze eet, with $15 orders. 
Hanging a with Deeorated Shade, with 1 oe orders 
Stem Winding Swiss Watch, Ladies’ or Boys’ wit  ~ 0 orders. 
The same Premiums allowed on Coffee as "Tea. md your 
address “4 our 64 page gy pee Catalogue, containing 
complete Premium st.—Mention this p 


pee} 
‘Address THE GREAT GHINA TEA CO., 
(210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


“PERFECTION 








CUTTER. 


The EA’ Best and Most Improved 
for Family Uses for cu 


COOKED MEATS 








It is Simple CHICKEN, LOBSTER 
to Use. OYSTERS, ETC., for 

oeee CROQUETTES. 

Clean, Materials for 


nee? B Mince Meatand 













Cannot Fruit Cakes. 
alle Almonds, 
ocoanut, 
Out of Order. » Citron, Figs. 
EEF FOR 
Price within B EEF F TEA. 


our Means, 
Beef and Pork, for 
| Descriptive cir- 
culars, together 
with Mrs. Rorer’s 
“Dainty Dishes 
| for All the Year 
| Round,” giving 
sixty recipes of 
pl 
dishes eas? by use of 
PerfectionCutter, mailed | 
free on application to X 


AMERICAN MACHINE CO., 
Lehigh Ave. and American Shs PORLADELPHIA, Pa. 


Pulverizing Stale 
Bread and Crackers 








the coming enemy. You know that this enemy will sit down for five long 


months outside this citadel, and-do its best to break in and destroy. 
citadel garrisoned and provisioned? The garrison is your constitution. 


vigorous or depleted? How long can it fight without help? 


Is this 
Is it 
Have you made 


provision for the garrison by furnishing a.supply of SCOTT’S EMULSION 
of pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda ? 
It restores the flagging energies, increases the resisting powers against disease; 
cures Consumption, Scrofula, General Debility, and all Anemic and W. asting 
Diseases (especially in Childven), keeps coughs and colds out, and so enables 


the constitution to hold the fort of health. 


SPECIAL.—Scott’s Emulsion is non-secret, and is prescribed by the Med- 
ical Profession all over the world, because its ingredients are scientifically 
combined in such a manner as to greatly increase their remedial value. 





Palatable as Milk. 





CAUTION.—Scott’s Emulsion is put up in salmon-colored wrappers 


Be sure and get the genuine, 
Manufacturing Chemists, New York. 


Prepared only by Scott & Bowne 
All Druggists. 





